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CuristrAns of all denominations, from Pius [X. to Dr. Cum- 
ming,—and the series might be extended at both ends,— 
still have some reverence for the authority of S. Paul, and 
believe that the maxims and principles which he taught are 
more or less applicable, even at the present day. We 
try, but with no very great success, all to ‘think the same 
thing,’ some by compelling others to think with them by 
persecutions and censures, others doing the same by reason- 
ing, or eloquence, or confident assertion, a few by doing their 
best to understand and be understood. And as we cannot, 
after all, accomplish this desirable object, we are aware that we 
ought, in some sense, and to some extent, to practise that 
forbearance and allowance for others which he recommended 
with respect to the great controversy, within the Church, of 
his day—the question of the observance of the Ceremonial 
Law. ‘Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not, 
‘ and Jet not him which eateth not judge him that eateth; for 
‘ God hath received him.’’ To the disputants, doubtless, these 
questions seemed of vital importance, nor were they unim- 
portant in the view of S. Paul, for he withstood S. Peter to 
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the face in defence of the Gentiles’ right, and pronounced the 
teacher of ‘another Gospel’ accursed ; and exclaimed, ‘ O foolish 
‘ Galatians, who hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey 
‘the truth?’' Yet, in this very controversy, he could teach 
forbearance, lest any should be lost for whom Christ died. 
And, at all times, the controversy of the day will be felt to be 
important, and will call for decisive action, and clearness of 
statement. Yet it will always be the point on which these 
principles of mutual forbearance will most need to be put in 
practice, however difficult it may be to discern the limits of 
their application. 

Such a question is now, amongst ourselves, the Doctrine of 
the Sacraments, and the light in which they are to be viewed. 
And amongst Churchmen the greatest difficulties have of late 
arisen on the subject of the Holy Eucharist, while they are 
agreed as to maintaining, in some sense, the efficacy of Baptism. 
For there is clearly a farther mystery in this case than in that 
of the other Sacrament, and a greater apparent division between 
the Angiican and at least other Western Churches. And there 
is especial room for the characteristic working of two very 
distinct classes of minds, for whose natural peculiarities we 
must certainly make some room and allowance, if the Church 
is not to lose, on one side or on the other, a third part of her 
members. For the disposition to rest in known causes, and to 
doubt all that is not accounted for by them, and the disposition 
to seek, and always to suspect, some mysterious and hidden 
agency, are inherent in different minds, and scarcely eradicable 
by any discipline. To reason and to doubt in the one class, to 
wonder and to believe in the other, are almost irresistible tenden- 
cies. And though they must, in either case, be under some 
restraint, if consent in any scheme of action or of belief is to be 
maintained, yet they will have some scope, and some allowance 
must be made for them, so long as men claim, in any measure, 
to agree together. 

If there is any subject which, by its very nature, must incline 
us to long for charity in our discussions, and unity and peace in 
our conclusions, it 1s that of the Holy Eucharist. Itself not 
only a sign, but a pledge, an element, a bond, a living principle 
of peace, every Christian must regret that it should give rise to 
suspicions, recriminations, heart-burnings, and schisms. Yet 
the interest of the subject, which animates inquiry, and the 
mystery, which ever eludes it, are sure to give occasion for such 
evils so long as man is imperfect in knowledge and in love. 
And there is an especial danger of their arising, when a really 
searching inquiry is undertaken, unless it be undertaken with 
that resolution of facing the truth, that abandonment of pre- 
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, judice, and that patience of attention which ensure the full use, 
at least, of the materials at the command of the inquirer. To 
such an inquiry Archdeacon Wilberforce invites his reader, and 
it is not too much to say that his work is one which deserves to 
be taken up for a more than ordinarily thoughtful reading, with 
more than ordinary resolutions of impartiality, and with more 
than ordinary endeavour thoroughly to master various principles, 
and enter into various ideas. No Christian teacher, indeed, who 
is honest to himself, can call upon his hearer or reader to rer 
nounce all prejudice. A man who is capable of understanding 
the higher acroamata of Christian doctrine certainly was never 
meant to do so. He cannot clear out his mind, and make it a 
perfect ‘ tabula rasa,’ without parting with his belief, and this it 
would be wrong and absurd for him to do without the very 
strongest reason shown previously. The intellect is capable, 
indeed, of a kind of abstraction, by which it eupposes itself, 
for the sake of argument, destitute of convictions which it really 
possesses, and thus much it may sometimes do with advantage ; 
but a man must unmake himself before he can do away with the 
tendency of those convictions to sway the balance of his con- 
clusions, and to perpetuate their own force. Even a farther 
concession may be made, and in this case ought to be made, by 
recognising the indefiniteness of all parts of belief that are really 
indefinite, or not defined on certain grounds, and preparing the 
mind to accept new boundaries, if they shall appear, in the 
course of the inquiry, to be more exact. Yet this may be 
done, and ought to be done, without the surrender of any real 
principle, or substantial conviction of the mind, as a whole, and 
without admitting even a particle of doubt as to any Truth of 
the Gospel, or any authoritative expression of it. 

For the range of private opinion is large, and few men have 
any distinct conception of the limits which divide Faith from 
Opinion. And when the mind has begun to realise the fact that 
there are such limits, it is no easy work to learn where they are. 
The greater part of mankind must either remain at a very low 
point in the scale of Theological knowledge, or admit of repeated 
changes in what they, for a time, suppose to be the limits of 
dogmatic Faith, although, in a healthy process of inquiry, the 
real limits of Faith remain fixed, and the change takes place, not 
in the thing believed, but in the extent to which that thing is 
apprehended, and the manner in which it is viewed. A 
statement which, before inquiry, might have excited strong 
repugnance, may be received, on inquiry, without the slightest 
shock to the principle of Faith, as a simple and necessary 
consequence of Truth already believed. Confidence in self may 
be shaken, but confidence in the general truth and accuracy 
of dogmatic Christianity may be even strengthened by such 
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growing and assimilating processes of conviction. And, as they 
are repeated with similar results, tending perpetually to bring 
the individual mind into unison with the universal spirit and 
thought of the Holy Catholic Church through all time, a sober 
and unpresuming confidence in individual judgment will return, 
tempered with somewhat of charitable allowance for others who 
may be, as yet, in involuntary ignorance of particular truths, 
and who may appear to oppose them, simply because they have 
never had them intelligibly presented to their cognizance. 
Such may be the case with Christians of moderate intellectual 
capacity, but of a thinking turn of mind. It is, however, much 
more likely to be so with those who are capable of becoming 
theologians, if gifted with charity and candour. 

Candour is, indeed, hardly possible in Theologasters, who 
only wish to be as dogmatic and exclusive as they can upon a 
small stock of knowledge. Their easiest resource is to take up 
some formula connected with the controversies of the day, and 
use it as a criterion of orthodoxy. Such a phrase, for instance, as 
that ‘there is no objective presence of the * Thing signified” in 
the elements in the Holy Eucharist,’ is a very easy principle 
to assume, and one which looks at once theological and _philo- 
sophical; and yet it may be taken up and made the basis of a 
whole position, without any clear understanding either of its 
grounds or of its consequences. On the other side, the assertion 
that ‘the Body and Blood of our Blessed Lord, which is given 
‘in the Holy Eucharist, are the same in which He suffered on 
‘ the Cross,’ is capable of being affirmed or denied in very dis- 
tinct senses, and either the affirmation or the denial may mislead 
a mind that rests in words, and does not search for truth as for 
hidden treasure. The safest ground we have in the controversy 
of the Holy Eucharist is the simple belief of God’s promises 
made to us in the Sacrament. Any hastily assumed criterion 
is sure to prove fallacious, because it is not even itself under- 
stood. ‘The greatest divines can see the truth in simple men’s 
faith as well as in clear and orthodox statements, and can even 
trace it in the honest expressions of men in partial error. It is 
scarce less to the honour of S. Athanasius that he could discern 
the obscured orthodoxy of the Semiarians, than that he was the 
instrument of fixing the Chureh’s faith in the doctrine of our 
Blessed Lord’s Divinity. 

But there is still a danger for those who walk by simple 
faith, when they meddle with controversy. For nothing is 
more difficult than to judge exactly how far Feeling is an 
evidence of the truth of a given Doctrine. We feel that a par- 
ticular view of Divine truth is edifying to ourselves; we seem to 
have an inward sense of its reality, and think that it would be 
an unfaithfulness to our highest spiritual instincts, and to the 
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grace of God itself, to doubt its completeness and certainty. 
Yet if we would judge fairly, and avoid a high probability of 
error, we must allow for the possible confusion of our own in- 
tellectual sight, and be prepared to separate images which we 
have viewed conjointly. For even a false intellectual repre- 
sentation may contain in it enough of truth to affect the heart 
rightly, and a true doctrine, very imperfectly understood, may 
be strongly and profitably felt. And one part of the truth may 
take so strong a hold of the affections, as to make every men- 
tion of another part excite suspicion, as though it were brought 
forward as a cloak for the suppression of the favoured particular. 
Especially in the case of a subject at once complex and mys- 
terious, a variety of considerations are so mingled together, that 
it is difficult to give due prominence to any one without seeming 
to neglect the rest. And somehow or other controversial minds 
are apt to lay stress on their negations, and to carry their 
jealousy of any interference with their favourite view to the 
height of exterminating every other. , 

Thus, in the Holy Eucharist, one mind is accustomed to dwell 
on the memorial of our Blessed Lord’s passion, another on the 
pledge of present grace, another on the work of the Holy 
Spirit, another on the presence of our Blessed Lord’s Divinity, 
another on the presence of His Sacred Body, another on the past 
sacrifice of the Cross, another on the present sacrifice of the 
Altar, and any one of these points may be insisted on with such 
jealousy of interference or preference as to be made to exclude 
some other. The figure may be made to exclude the real 
presence, or the real presence the figure, or the memorial the 
present sacrifice, or the present sacrifice, in some degree, the 
memorial of the pagt, and so in other cases, while the genuine 
inquirer after truth will rather see how much of what is com- 
monly and reasonably thought to form part of the Doctrine of 
the Sacrament he can include in his own view. The devout 
reader, then, may fairly be called upon to peruse such a work 
with some amount of impartiality, and to prepare to enlarge his 
views and his sympathies, if he can do so without prejudice to 
his solid and practical convictions, and to the Truth he has 
already received on valid authority. 

Another class of inquirers are liable to a very different 
danger,—that of determining to believe nothing but what they 
can understand; and that in such a sense as io deny every mode 
of causation to which they cannot find a parallel, and of which 
they cannot give what they consider a rational account. Upon 
such principles the question must be asked, What is the parallel 
case to the operation of the Christian Sacraments, or of each of 
them in particular? And an answer must be demanded, re- 
ferring that operation unequivocally to some of the processes 
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with which we are acquainted in the physical or the intellectual 
world. One who assumes this principle, and adheres strictly to 
it, will most certainly find Archdeacon Wilberforce’s work dis- 
appointing in its result, however interesting and complete in its 
analysis of the subject. And the same principle demands that 
a large portion of the language in which the Fathers speak of 
the Holy Eucharist should be set down as vague, unmeaning, 
and superstitious. The question for those who fully recognise 
the authority of Holy Writ, is, whether the same may not be 
said of the expressions used by the Apostles, and of those attri- 
buted by actual witnesses, writing under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, to our Lord himself. The doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, again, is supernatural, and cannot be very consistently 
received by any one who is prepared to protest against any 
operation that is referrible to no known class as incredible. In 
fact a rationalist with respect to the doctrine of the Holy 
Sacraments ought, in consistency, to be a Nestorian, and to con- 
sider the union of the Two Natures in our Blessed Lord as not - 
strictly and completely personal. For the personal unity of 
Godhead and Manhood is a supernatural fact, which may in all 
reason be expected to have supernatural consequences. This 
connexion of the Doctrine of the Sacraments with that of the 
Incarnation has been worked out to some extent in Archdeacon 
Wilberforce’s former books, and is completely developed in his 
present volume. And if there are here and there expressions 
which may be questioned on the ground of philosophical accu- 
racy, there is so much clear and thorough investigation, and 
such weight of authority adduced, as to show beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt that the main view of the influence of our 
Lord’s humanity in the renewal of mankind was received by 
the Primitive Church, and has strong countenance from Holy 
Writ. 

On such subjects, if we are to receive revelation at all as 
such, we must admit the logic of authority. Some modern 
systems tend rather to the discarding of this form of reasoning, 
but the day which banishes it from Theology brings in the denial 
of any definite revelation. If there are no words which we are 
to receive as declaring the mind of God, we must have recourse 
to inward impressions, and the development of our own ideas, 
without any external help but such as is derived from those of 
other men. And these will be suggestive, admonitory, and 
corrective, but not authoritative. If, on the other hand, we 
have truly a written Word of God for our direction, we may 
still use all the same means of clearing and completing our con- 
ceptions of the truths declared; but we must apply them to the 
explanation of known statements, and learn by what God 
teaches us within to understand what it has pleased Him to 
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declare to us from without. It may be true that simple deduction, 
by the force of terms, is an unsafe process in dealing with autho- 
ritative propositions; but it is only unsafe so far as the meaning 
of the terms in question is not distinctly apprehended. When 
we really know what they mean, we may reason about them 
with freedom and safety, only retaining our caution that we do 
not depart from their true meaning. This, however, is the 
great difficulty in Theology, and almost every controversy turns 
upon the right acceptation of aterm. Theologians have from 
this circumstance incurred the ridicule of the world and its 
philosophers, but it has never been shown that we could have 
had any Theology at all without being liable to such difficulties 
and imperfections, arising out of the infirmities and negligences 
of men. With our best endeavours we shall continue to be 
liable to them; but if there is any way to escape from them, and 
so any way to ultimate peace and unity, it must be by some 
such searching investigation as that which is undertaken and 
followed out in the work before us. It is not, after all, a long 
deductive process that we require, and it may be true that for 
such a process we could never trust our understanding of terms 
so subtile in their meaning, and so delicate in their apprehension, 
as those of Theology. But if we can understand them at all, if 
we can have any knowledge about them, we certainly may 
derive some part of that knowledge from the juxtaposition and 
comparison of the various authoritative statements we possess. 
And more particularly we may use a kind of inductive reasoning 
with regard to them, and eliminate irrelevant meanings by clear 
statement of the case, and disprove such as are inadmissible by 
tracing them down to evidently false consequences. 

There will still be room for error, but prejudice or inattention 
are usually the chief causes of error in such reasoning, and 
those who will give it a fair measure of application may reckon 
upon at least advancing toward Truth, so far as they proceed in 
the spirit of humility and honest inquiry. They may not attain 
to the whole truth, for who among men can boast that privilege ? 
But they will make real acquisitions in knowledge, and acquisi- 
tions in Divine knowledge are helps toward deeper piety and 
more extended charity. And if they enable us to see more 
clearly the evil and danger of false views, they at once open to 
us the sources of error, and show us how honest and pious 
minds may be inadvertently drawn aside from the truth. We 
learn to make allowance 0 fn it is possible, and to rejoice that 
the Church comprehends within her pale many whom a merely 
intellectual rule might exclude, while at the same time we are 
enabled to define more exactly what is her real teaching. In 
most of the controversies of the present day the ultimate result 
of an examination of the grounds of difference is to reach the 
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point where the rationalistic and the supra-rationalistic class of 
minds diverge, and to leave the language of the Church capable 
of interpretations suited to either. The latter find no difficulty 
in any Catholic formula, their only question being how to bear 
with their less believing brethren. The former adhere to the 
Church or separate from her, according to their views of her 
office and authority. For although their theory scarcely admits 
of their believing her to be divinely inspired in her judgments, 
it does not forbid their considering her a divinely appointed 
channel for the conveyance of truth, and holding that her words 
have a claim to a favourable interpretation, and a prescriptive 
right to general adoption. What is to others mystery, to them 
is metaphor, and it would not be easy, were it desirable, to 
frame terms of communion which they could not accept, without 
resorting to language rather metaphysical than theological, and 
committing ecclesiastical authority to doubtful and temporary 
theories. It is unfortunate, however, when minds of this class 
think it necessary to give prominence to their negative side, 
and to denounce all mystery as mystification, and all super- 
natural belief as superstition. And though we may reverently 
accept the decree of Divine Providence, which bids us endure 
their shallow and irrelevant declamations, and still deal with 
them as brethren, it is difficult at times to answer the complaints 
of earnest and simple believers, who wonder that they are per- 
mitted to deny the truth, and yet to remain in communion with 
the visible Church. But it may yet be true that they believe 
wecording to their understanding, and that their continuance 
within the Church is better than would be their expulsion. 
Would that they could in any degree appreciate the scandal 
they give, and the impossibility of forcing upon mankind their 
cold and superficial views! . 

It would not be worth while thus to open anew the trenches 
of inquiry, and draw attention to the fundamental laws and 
conditions of Theological induction, unless a somewhat unusual 
opportunity were presented to the student. But such is cer- 
tainly the case with the work before us, whether its conclusions 
be right or wrong, satisfactory or unsatisfactory. Whether 
right or wrong in his judgments, the author has unquestionably 
applied a vigorous mind, with no ordinary industry, to the ana- 
lysis and classification of the various opinions which have pre- 
vailed on the subject he has undertaken to investigate. And 
he has shown, in various instances, the bearing of different por- 
tions of the doctrine upon each other, and the compensations 
which enabled those who differed on important points to main- 
tain apparent consent. This process of analysis is to that of 
ordinary controversialists somewhat as that used in the best 
modern grammars is to the old Procrustean method of cutting 
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off everything that did not come under rule, with the conclusion 
that this is put for that. As the really philosophical gram- 
marian can think and feel how a sentence is thought, so can 
the real Theological investigator put himself in the position of 
one who holds different views, and perceive how his whole 
mental impressions, and his ultimate dogmatic formule, arise out 
of his intellectual character, his circumstances, and his predispo- 
sitions. It is often by influences which sectarians and their 
apologists would not disclaim, that he accounts for their deflec- 
tions from Orthodoxy. Thus the renunciation of everything 
like sacerdotal authority would be in general allowed and 
defended by the Calvinistic schools, while it serves matcrially 
to explain the line taken by Calvin himself, and seems to have 
given a special direction to his mind, or at least aided in fixing 
that direction when taken. A validity and real effect of con- 
secration is the correlative of a true sacerdotal commission ; and 
the denial of one of these will in general carry with it the denial 
of the other. The tracing out of such connections of thought 
will often help to explain seeming or even real inconsistencies, 
and to enable us to comprehend how one who held a given 
theory could yet use language, or entertain feelings, which in 
another might be incompatible with it. 

The investigation to which we are invited is one of a most 
thorough and searching character, but if it is to lead to peace 
and unanimity, there must be some agreement with respect to 
the principles on which every decision is to proceed. If human 
reason alone is to judge, no fact can be received, all must be 
theory ; for reason cannot prove facts without aids from without. 
And, in Theological argument, it is best to begin with the as- 
sumption of such external aids as Holy Scripture, and the inter- 
pretation of it by the undivided Church, except where the very 
principle of authority is the question under discussion. Men 
will differ, however, amongst ourselves, about the amount of 
authority to be allowed to the latter, some considering it con- 
clusive, others as only a probable ground of belief. We cannot 
settle.this question before proceeding to an argument with re- 
spect to a particular doctrine, and it will be better to review 
the actual evidence produced, and then to let each person draw 
his conclusion according to the principles he has previously 
learned, or it may be in that very review acquired. For the 
weight of evidence that belongs to the consent of Christian 
antiquity is not duly estimated & priori, especially where an 
impression prevails that Protestants are guided by Holy Scrip- 
ture and right reason, and Romanists by Tradition. After 
reviewing carefully the evidence of the Fathers of the early 
centuries on such subjects as Baptism and the Holy Eucharist, 
many have been led to attribute more value to it than they would 
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have done beforehand on the mere supposition of its existence. 
It carries moral weight, from the evident simplicity and strength 
of their Faith; and the sentiments of Faith are catching, and 
spread into the mind of the reader, giving him new powers of 
receiving spiritual truth. And the very unanimity of so many 
witnesses, contrasted with the diversity of their characters, cir- 
cumstances, and intellectual powers, affords a presumption of 
the existence of a common source of their doctrine, and goes far 
to distinguish it from the mere prevalent opinions which would 
arise sometimes in large sections of the Church from accidental 
causes, or from sources external to Christianity. It is when 
we read their actual words, and compare them with the context, 
and with the characters and history of the writers, that we feel 
their force, and see the distinction between what was real doc- 
trine and what was mere opinion. When they are charged 
with absurdities, upon inquiry we find either that they were 
expressing their own individual opinions, or those of a small 
portion of the Church, or that, owing to translation, they read 
in their Bibles what modern Protestants reject as superstitious, 
or that there was some generally received doctrine of Heathen 
Philosophy which they retained. Where they agree in Doctrine, 
the chief difference between them and the present age is Faith, 
not mere credulity, but a strong and vivid realising of Divine 
Truth. Even the Medieval Faith is inferior to the Primitive 
in matter-of-fact simplicity. 

It is true that it will bear any amount of logical deduction 
without surrender, but it is not without loss of vitality. In 
devotional writers it is found, perhaps, little deteriorated ; but 
in Theologians, with few exceptions, it is unequal to the task of 
preserving reverence and love unimpaired in the midst of techni- 
calities and distinctions. Some of these distinctions, indeed, are 
clearly beyond the province of faith; and it is, therefore, the 
less wonder that they are unfavourable to its operation. Those, 
for instance, which affect the mode, as distinct from the reality, 
of the presence of our Blessed Lord’s Body and Blood in the 
Holy Eucharist, are of late origin ; and it may well be questioned 
whether they can be followed out with profit. Such is the 
view taken by Archdeacon Wilberforce, and accordingly he 
confines his inquiry to the points of which he finds notice in 
the early ages of Christianity, and which were then treated as 
matters of certain belief :— 

‘ In the present work, then, the authorities cited are all previous to the 
time of Photius, before which the East and the West were not permanently 
divided; as well as to the time of Paschasius, when the Holy Eucharist first 
became a matter of dispute. The opinions of later writers are referred to 
by way of illustration, and not of authority. And in fact, it has hardly been 


found necessary to go lower than those eminent divines, who were contem- 
porary with the four great Councils of the ancient Church. The value of 
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these writers is, not that they speak a different language from the ante- 
Nicene Fathers, but that the controversies of their times, and their own 
higher intellectual culture, gave a scientific form to those truths which had 
been believed from the beginning. And their authority ought on every 
ground to be admitted by English Churchmen ; for the reference of our law 
on heresy to the four first Councils shows that the- English Church sup- 
poses herself to accord in principle entirely with the Nicene. The authors, 
therefore, whose judgment is mainly appealed to in this work, besides the 
ante-Nicene Fathers, are S, Athanasius, the Gregories, the Cyrils, S. Basil, 
S. Chrysostom, S. Jerome, S, Gaudentius, 8. Ambrose, S. Leo, and S. 
Augustin, These, and those who lived at about the same period, express 
a distinct and accordant view respecting the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 
and supply a sufficient commentary upon the authoritative statements of 
Holy Writ. 

‘It may be said, perhaps, that on so sacred a subject distinct views are 
scarcely desirable; and that it is hetter not to dogmatize upon topics on 
which revelation is silent, and which the mind is incompetent to discuss. 
No one is more sensible than the writer, that to Theology, more than to any 
other subject of human knowledge, applies the remark of Quintilian, 
inter virtutes habebitur aliqua nescire.”’ But in this, as in every other part 
of divine truth, our ignorance must be based upon some fixed principle, 
and be bounded by some definite and intelligible limits.. What can be 
more mysterious than the co-existence of the Three Persons in the glorious 
Godhead, or than the wnion of Godhead and manhood in the Person of 
Christ? Yet to make the depth of these truths a reason for refusing to 
accept them, would not be humility, but unbelief. There must be some 
limit, then, to the feeling which leads devout men to shrink from mysteries 
—some law which discriminates between presumptuous inquiry and reve- 
rential contemplation, And what can that limit be, save the very principle 
which has been already laid down—a reference to the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, and to the teaching of the Church. 

‘The present inquiry, therefore, will not enter upon any topic which there 
is not this sanction for considering. Whether Christ is truly present or 
not in the Holy Eucharist ; whether we are to behave as though He were 
really with us, and are truly responsible for a divine gift; and again, 
whether in that holy ordinance there is a real sacrifice—these are in great 
measure practical questions, on which it is possible to produce distinct 
evidence from Scripture and the primitive Church. But the manner in which 
Christ’s presence is bestowed, whether it be by transubstantiation, or accord- 
ing to any other law, is a point which did not come under consideration 
during the first eight centuries. On this subject, therefore, it will not be 
necessary to enter. But that Christ’s presence in the Holy Eucharist is 
a real presence; that the blessings of the new life are truly bestowed in it 
through communion with the New Adam; that consecration is a real act, 
whereby the inward part or thing signified is joined to the outward and 
visible sign; and that the Eucharistic oblation is a real sacrifice—these 
points it will be attempted to prove by the testimony of Scripture and of the 
ancient Fathers. ‘Domine Deus une, Deus Trinitas, queecunque dixi in 
his libris de Tuo, agnoscant et Tui: si qua de meo, et Tu ignosce et Tui.” 
“Coram Te est scientia et ignorantia mea; ubi mihi aperuisti, suscipe 
intrantem; ubi clausisti, aperi pulsanti. Meminerim Tui, intelligam Te, 
diligam Te.” ’—Pp. 4—7. 


Such is his aim, and he follows it out with a completeness 
rarely equalled in modern English theological treatises. He 
labours not merely to find passages in early approved writers 
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that fall in with his own views, but to harmonise or account for 
all the expressions they have used. Perhaps the most important 
class of passages usually quoted against the Catholic doctrine of 
a Real Presence is that in which the elements after consecra- 
tion are spoken of as a figure or symbol of the thing signified. 
Such expressions are triumphantly quoted as showing clearly 
that the writers could not have believed that the Body and 
Blood of our Blessed Lord were truly present, because a thing 
‘annot be a figure of itself. And an ordinary common-sense 
mind is not satisfied with the answer, that the substance is that 
of the thing signified, while that which is presented to the eye 
is but the accidents, which still maintain the appearance ef the 
former substance, and may properly be called a figure of the 
present supernatural and invisible substance. The plain man 
may reject this as having, to him, no intelligible meaning; and 
the philosopher may question the philosophical truth of the 
distinction. And when they do so, the authority to be produced 
for it is not that of the primitive Church, nor even of the entire 
present Church, but simply that of the Council of Trent, without 
which Transubstantiation would be, even to Roman Catholics, 
only a highly probable and generally received opinion, not 
a dogma of the Faith. It has heen the aim of Archdeacon 
Wilberforce to avoid any such theoretical statements, and to 
keep within what the early Church affirms with united voice, 
giving a name to its doctrine in the phrase of ‘ Sacramental 
Identity,’ but not attempting too closely to define wherein that 
identity consists. He rather approaches to it on different sides, 
and defines it somewhat as a limiting ratio is defined in 
geometry, when it cannot be actually reached but by means of 
infinite or infinitesimal quantities. Only in this case it is im- 
possible to produce finite terms that retain the exact analogy of 
the infinite, and the result is, therefore, not an absolute limit, 
but an inclusion between limits. 

The presence of our Blessed Lord’s Body and Blood in the 
Holy Eucharist has been viewed by some as simply figurative, 
by others as virtual, by others, again, as real. The meaning of 
the first of these is clear ; but the word ‘ virtual’ is capable of 
different senses, and so is the word ‘real.’ They are not, in 
fact, contradictory to one another. ‘ Virtual’ may be used in 
contradistinction to ‘ natural’ only, and not to ‘real;’ or it may 
be used as opposed to ‘real,’ and ‘real’ may be used for 
‘natural,’ or for anything short of, or different from ‘ natural,’ 
that is yet in a true sense ‘real.’ And if the presence be not 
natural, nothing forbids us to speak of the elements, which are 
still naturally what they were, as a figure of that which they 
wre after a supernatural manner. What that manner is we need 
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not say; but if we have reason to believe that there is such 
a manner of presence for the Body of our Lord, and sucha kind 
of identity between it and the elements in the Holy Eucharist, 
there is no contradiction in speaking, at one time, of ‘ bread and 
wine,’ and ‘figure,’ and at another of ‘ the Body and Blood of 
Christ,’ and a ‘real presence.’ It is, however, a question 
whether, and in what sense, the term ‘ virtual’ can be admitted 
as representing the primitive view of the Eucharistic presence. 
The word seems to be used in one sense by Calvinistic, in 
another by more Catholic writers. By ti.e fermer, it is taken 
to imply merely certain effects of a relation between the person 
receiving and the person of Christ in general, which relation is 
brought about solely through the thought of Christ and of His 
work, and consists solely in the obtaining of certain benefits from 
God in right of His sacrifice, the Body of Christ having in itself 
no more power than any other ~—S 165, 218, &c. 

The other sense of the word ‘ virtual ’connects itself rather with 
the idea of reality than that of mere figure, as it supposes an in- 
herent power communicated to the Body of our Blessed Lord 
by the Godhead, and derived to us not merely from the Father’s 
acceptance of the Sacrifice of His Body, but also from His 
Body itself, and from His human nature as taken into His 
person, and that through these very elements. The rationalistic 
mind objects to this view as having no exact analogy in nature, 
and being obscure to the natural understanding. And so, no 
doubt, it is; yet there can be no reasonable question but that 
such is the teaching of the whole primitive Church, and, if the 
sixth chapter of S. John really refers to the Holy Eucharist, 
of our Blessed Lord Himself. Thus much, at least, is affirmed 
in every passage that could be expected from its subject and 
context to affirm it. And in sucha sense the word ‘ virtual’ 
may be admitted by a maintainer of the reality of the Eucha- 
ristic Presence, or, as it is expressed in this work, the ‘ Sacra- 
mental Identity.’ 

The writings which have come down to us from the ages of 
persecution are far less voluminous than those of later date, and 
the writers were, in general, men of less intellectual culture than 
S. Augustine, S. Chry sostom, 8. Cyril of Alexandria, S. Basil; 
or 8. Ambrose ; and Christian doctrine itself had not been dis- 
cussed with so much of scholastic accuracy and minute investi- 
gation as was the case during and after the Arian Controversy ; 
besides, it was then usual to write with reserve of mysteries not 
open to the Heathen. But there can be no question as to the 
importance attached by the early writers to Consecration, which 
is always the idea they seem to have of the thing done in the 
Holy Eucharist. The ‘ offering’ or ‘ sacrifice’ of which they 
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speak implies this, and the mention of authority required for 
doing it. And they consider the partaking of the consecrated 
elements as the means of receiving the benefits sought in the 
whole action. These points come out more clearly as Patristic 
Literature expands, and as the state of the times allows freer 
scope to writing on subjects that were not always treated with 
full freedom in heathen ages. But the earlier Fathers are not 
in the least inconsistent with the later in this respect; their 
indirect hints and simple expressions indicate the same truths 
which are fully enunciated in the fourth century. And the 
different manner in which the Fathers speak of Baptism, laying 
no stress upon the consecration of the element, and little on the 
official authority of the minister, shows the same thing the more 
distinctly by contrast. They always speak of the benefit in this 
case, too, as conveyed through the outward act, but without 
mention of that peculiar sanctification of the element which is 
ascribed to the Holy Eucharist, and which indicates a ‘ Res 
Sacramenti,’—a ‘ thing signified,’ and in some way conveyed, 
distinct from the effect of receiving. 

It is necessary, however, to the complete analysis of the ques- 
tion, to inquire into the exact meaning of the words of Consecra- 
tion used in the first institution of the Holy Eucharist, and ever 
since in its administration, ‘ 7'his is My Body.’ It will hardly 
be disputed that the subject of the proposition, ‘ This,’ is not the 
element in general, but the particular portion then consecrated. 
The predicate of the proposition, also, ‘ My Body,’ although it 
has been sometimes attempted to give it a different sense, must 
be understood of the actual and proper Body of our Blessed 
Lord—that same Body in which He was born, suffered, rose 
again, and ascended into Heaven. It cannot be His mystical 
Body, because He says, ‘ which is given for you;’ and if it is 
His own, and that which is given for His people, He has no 
other but one, namely that which He took with His human soul, 
and now has at His Father’s right hand in Heaven. The ques- 
tion remains, What is the meaning of the copula ‘is?’ Does it 
mean simply ‘ represents,’ or, ‘ is identical with,’ in some farther 
sense? If the latter, does it mean, is naturally and strictly 
identical, or in some supernatural way, whether virtually or 
literally ? We have already mentioned the two senses of Virtual 
Presence, the one of which is real, and the other not so. ‘The 
latter notion, that of a Presence implied in the Presence of the 
Divine Nature of our Blessed Lord, was allowed in a manner 
by Calvin, but so as, in fact, to give no reality to the thing itself, 
but to place the whole effect in the ‘ raising of the Soul to 

Heaven,’ which was a favourite explanation of his school. In 
this way he admitted a special gift of union with our Lord in 
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the Holy Eucharist ; and this he identified with the reception of 
His Body and Blood. If, however, this is the ‘ thing signified,’ 
as well as the ‘ benefit,’ of the Sacrament, there remains a diffi- 
culty in the case of the unworthy receiver, for that he cannot 
receive the benefit is universally allowed; while the Fathers in 
general, and Holy Scripture in some passages, appear to say that 
he does in some sense receive the Body of Christ. Calvin meets 
this by making the Sacrament unreal, except to the Elect, 
nothing but the outward sign being given to the reprobate. 
And this proviso enables him and his school to speak so devoutly 
of the benefits of the Sacrament, and of Communion with Christ 
in it, that their true doctrinal position is overlooked. Amongst 
ancient writers, this view has a slight show of countenance from 
S. Augustine, who speaks of the wicked as not partaking of 
Christ. But in other places he shows clearly that he held— 
though he might not always intellectually realize—a distinction 
between the Thing received and the resulting benefit. ‘The 
are brought to the table of Christ, and receive of His Body and 
Blood, but they worship only, and are not nourished, (satu- 
rantur,) because they do not imitate.’ Ep. cxl. sec. 66, cited 
p- 225. And he teaches the Catholic doctrine of consecration 
without reserve. This really separates him completely not only 
from the Zuinglian, but from the Calvinistic school, and leaves 
them without a voice in their favour in the whole of Christian 
antiquity. And since it has been perceived and considered how 
closely Calvin’s view of the Holy Eucharist is connected with 
his doctrine of Reprobation, it has been more distinctly seen 
that the choice must lie between the Zuinglian, or merely com- 
memorative view, and that of the Fathers, which assigns a real 
effect to Consecration independent of the receiver. 

‘But it may be asked, is not this the case respecting creation at large ? 
Do not all things which are, depend upon the perpetual sustenance of God ; 
the which were He to withdraw, “their instant annihilation could not 
choose but follow.’ Is not this the necessary result, considering that the 
ultimate cause of all things is an Infinite Mind? Must we not always come 
to this, if we mount high enough in the chain of causation? So thatin one 
sense all created things may be said to be moral instruments, seeing that 
their efficacy is never independent of the will of their Creator. And what 
is meant, therefore, when we ascribe this name to sacraments in particular : 
why should they appropriate a title which belongs to all God’s works? 

‘ The answer is, that when we speak of sacraments as moral instruments, 
we are merely discriminating between the order of grace, and the order 
of nature; we affirm that sacraments pertain to the first, whereas those 
things which are called physical instruments belong to the second. For it 
has pleased God that the whole material creation should obey a certain set 
of laws, which are called the laws of nature. Every individual object, 
therefore, has its peculiar dimensions, bulk, and qualities; and by virtue of 
these does each act upon the others, in a certain uniform and appreciable 
course. The only exception would seem to be those responsible beings, to 
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whom their Great Author has given that power of spontaneous action, which 
renders them in this respect an image of Himself. Hence it is that we are 
able to speak of the permanence of the laws of nature, and can calculate 
upon the regularity of their effects. And this we do, without implying that 
they are independent of the will of God, or can produce their effects without 
His co-operation. 

‘ But in sacraments the order followed is not that of nature, but a higher 
one, which is referrible to the immediate interference of Almighty God. As 
a king might govern his dominions by unalterable laws, without laying 
down such general rules in his own family, so the gifts which the Most 
High bestows through sacraments in the household of faith, are regulated 
by a different law from those which are bestowed in the kingdom of nature. 
In the last there is nothing which to our observation betrays His inter- 
ference ; He allows things to move on according to the invariable law of 
physical causation : but the means which are employed in the first, derive 
their whole efficacy from His continual intervention. It is not meant, then, 
that sacraments are less certain in their effects than physical agents; nor 
yet that their rea/ity depends upon those circumstances in their receivers, 
which are essential to their w/i/i/y. But they are called moral instruments, 
because they derive their validity from the immediate appointment of Him, 
who acts in common according to that law which He has imposed upon 
the material creation, because they belong to the order of grace, and not 
to the order of nature. 

‘It is as a moral, and not a physical instrument then, that the outward 
form in the Holy Eucharist is the means of conveying the inward gift. And 
here a further distinction between Baptism and the Holy Eucharist, is 
suggested by the transient nature of the one, as compared with the con- 
tinuous nature of the other. Since Baptism exists only in the act of its 
administration, it is this act alone which can be the means through which it 
conveys an inward gift. And therefore there is no such consecration, as 
invests the material employed with any permanent efficacy. It is otherwise 
in the Holy Eucharist, where the outward part is consecrated to be the in- 
strument through which there is a continuous ministration of the inward 
blessing. In the last case, therefore, our Lord’s words indicated that Zhis, 
which He held in His hands, was the fixed medium of conveying the hidden 
gift. So that in one case the medium is an ac/, in the other an element : the 
act of baptising is the moral instrument in one instance, the consecrated 
element in the other. 

‘Such are the conclusions respecting the character and office of the 
subject spoken of, which follow from Our Lord's words. And there are 
various means whereby these conclusions may be further substantiated. 
They may be substantiated positively by the language and practices of the 
ancient Church, and zegatively by a consideration of the results which follow 
from their denial. Let us commence with the latter of these two modes of 
argument, reserving the former for a separate chapter. 

‘The proposition before us, then, is, that the inward gift bestowed in the 
Holy Eucharist is bestowed through the consecrated elements, What incon- 
veniences have followed from the denial of this truth? The first person. by 
whom it was formally denied was Zuinglius. It formed a step in his 
progress towards a denial of the validity of consecration, and of the neces- 
sity of orders. We know, by his own confession, that, long before he 
renounced the office of a Roman priest, he disbelieved the reality of those 
sacred rites which he administered. In this respect he was a remarkable 
contrast to Luther, a man of less acuteness, but of greater honesty of 
character. From this covert unbelief Zuinglius gradually mounted up to 

an open denial of the reality of the work effected by consecration, and of 
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the commission of the priesthood, Thus he did not begin, like Luther, by 
assailing manifest abuses, but attacked that which is common to Chris- 
tianity at large. His course, however, was acceptable enough to his 
democratic countrymen, who were well pleased to be taught that the 
ministerial office was not a trust committed to men by Christ, but was 
derived from the free choice of every congregation. For it followed that 
on 0 must be responsible to those from whom their authority pro- 
ceeded. 

‘It must not be supposed, however, that Zuinglius denied the weakness 
of man, or the necessity of grace. He differed from the Socinian school, 
which followed in his steps, in that he recognised the need of spiritual 
assistance, and attributed to it the whole work of man’s recovery. The 
point of contrast between his doctrine and that of the ancient Church was, 
that he failed to recognise our Lord’s humanity, either as the means 
whereby He intercedes for His brethren with the Father, or whereby He 
communicates to them divine gifts. Now this, in truth, was to deny the 
mediation of Christ. That Zuinglius really fell into this error, appears 
from his saying that Our Lord’s Body and Blood are not introduced in 
this ordinance by reason of any present influence which they exert, but 
only because they were the media through which He wrought that work of 
atonement, which He formerly effected. And, in consequence, he was at 
a loss to explain why our Lord’s Body and Blood should be spoken of as 
occupying any place in His present dealings with mankind, and why they 
should have been introduced in that peculiar and emphatic manner which 
our Lord was pleased to adopt at the Last Supper. For according to his 
system, the Holy Eucharist does not depend upon Christ’s acts towards us, 
but upon our acts towards Him ; it is not the presence of Christ icing, but 
the remembrance of Christ dead. 

‘In this way it was that Zuinglius arrived at the theory which he 
declared to be characteristic of the Holy Eucharist, and which he substituted 
for that belief in the efficacy of consecration which had previously been 
received. Having denied that the benefit bestowed was bestowed through 
the elements, he defended his system by asserting that the characteristic 
of the ordinance was not the consecration of the elements, but the disposi- 
tion of the receiver. The Holy Eucharist, he said, was not the communication 
of any objective gift, but merely a mode of giving expression to our own 
subjective feelings. Its advantage was only that it was a means of obtaining 
those spiritual gifts which God bestows equally upon all occasions. So that 
the sole circumstance which leads to the employment of those particular 
emblems which are used in this ordinance, is merely that the feelings of men 
are thereby associated with the past acticns of our Saviour. —Pp, 22—28, 


This passage is of importance, as explaining the phrase ‘ moral 
instrument,’ which has been used by our own divines, and espe- 
cially by Hooker. Many who are unacquainted with the 
scholastic use of terms understand it differently, as implying that 
the effect of the Sacrament is only moral; whereas the word 
‘moral ’ qualifies not the effect but the instrumentality, and refers 
not to man’s will, but to God’s. The observance of this dis- 
tinction makes Hooker fairly consistent in his view of the 
Sacrament, which would not be the case if he were understood 
to mean that the effect was only through man’s will. He speaks 
of it, indeed, as depending on man’s right use of the Sacrament, 
but only so as that is a condition of the benefit granted by 
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Divine power. For in the same chapter (b. v. § 57) in which he 
uses the phrase moral instruments, he expressly contradicts the 
opinion that Sacraments are only meant to teach the mind. 
‘ Unto infants,’ he says, ‘ which are not capable of instruction, 
who would not think it a mere superfluity that any Sacrament 
is administered, if to administer the Sacraments be but to teach 
receivers what God doth for them? There is of Sacraments, there- 
fore, undoubtedly some other more excellent and heavenly use.’ 
And the reason he gives for their being moral and not physical 
instruments, is simply that ‘they contain in themselves no vital 
force or efficacy.’ Thus St. Thomas, in the third part of the 
Summa Theologie, lxii. Art.4. ‘ A spiritual virtue cannot be 
‘in a corporeal thing after the manner of a permanent and com- 
‘ plete virtue, as reason shows. Yet there is nothing to prevent 
‘a spiritual virtue to be in a body as in an instrument; that is, 
‘in so far as a body may be moved by some spiritual substance 
‘to bring about some spiritual effect; as in the sensible voice 
‘ itself there is a certain spiritual power to excite the intellect of 
‘ man in so far as it proceeds from the conception of the mind. 
* And after this manner there is a spiritual power in the Sacra- 
‘ments, in so far as they are ordained of God to a spiritual 
‘ effect.’ He takes much the same view in Sent. Lib. iv., Dist. 
i, Art.4. The views of other schoolmen, the originators of 
the phrase ‘moral instrument,’ are discussed at length by 
Estius, in Sent. Lib. iv. Dist.i. § 5. The great point on 
which Hooker insists is, that Christ, as man, is to us the 
source of grace, and thus the simple-minded and _ catholic 
Bishop of New Zealand,’ whose theology is formed on his 
model, views a Sacrament as an ‘ Act of Christ,’ and not so 
much that of the minister or receiver as His. The Zuinglian 
view, on the contrary, makes the grace of the Sacrament simply 
identical with that which might be expected to accompany the 
like thoughts and emotions under any other circumstances, and 
excludes any special Divine work covenanted to us in its celebra- 
tion and reception. This view is irreconcileable with antiquity, 
and with what all catholic-minded Christians hold to-be the 
natural interpretation of Holy Scripture. In the other, much 
difference of opinion may be admitted consistently with peace, 
for the main principle is granted, and it is understood that Our 
Blessed Lord, as Man, truly mediates between God and us. If 
special acts of grace are conveyed to us through His humanity, 
not only by a fiction of law, but by a living power in Him, 
and a vital union with Him, then His presence in the Holy 
Eucharist is not merely figurative, but in some sense real. And 
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it is the denial of this, His relation to us, which would be impos- 
sible but for the union of His two natures, that makes the 
Zuinglian school approximate so nearly as it does to the Soci- 
nian, and at times shade off, or pass off into it; and minds of a 
certain order pass necessarily from the views of Calvin to those 
of Zuinglius, or rather learn those of Zuinglius in attempting to 
learn those of Calvin. For the distinctions that divide the two 
schools are subtle, and arise out of the desire on the part of 
Calvin, and his more learned followers, to retain a certain kind 
of-language and thought, which was familiar to them in the best 
devotional writers, and which appeared to harmonise and ex- 
plain some passages of Holy Writ. For it requires a certain 
amount of boldness to take such words as those of Our Blessed 
Lord in the sixth chapter of S. John in a simply allegorical 
sense, as though He had said, ‘ The words that I speak unto you, 
they are figure, and they are allegory,’ instead of ‘ They are 
spirit, and they are life.’’ 

As far as regards the interpretation of Holy Scripture, this 
chapter is the true battle-field of controversy on the nature of 
the Eucharistic Presence, as Heb. xiii. is on the nature of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. This will be found very well argued out in 
the seventh chapter of this work, partly in the words of Bishop 
Cleaver, who has noticed the striking analogy between the third 
and sixth chapters of S. John, as relating to the two Sacraments, 
observed also by 8. Gregory Nyssen, see note 3, p. 186. It 
is admitted that the earlier part of the chapter may refer to 
Our Lord’s mediation at large, but verses 51—8, in which He 
speaks most distinctly of eating His Flesh, and drinking His 
Blood, are vindicated as belonging properly to the Holy Eucha- 
rist, as it must have been most natural for those who had heard 
them to understand, when afterwards they heard Him say, 
* Take, eat, this is my Body.’ In opposition to the statement 
that the Jews, accustomed to eat of sacrifices, might naturally 
understand eating the Flesh to mean profiting by His Death, 
Bishop Cleaver had already noticed, that the mention of drink- 
ing His Blood would make a difficulty in such an interpretation, 
because they were never allowed to partake of the blood of a 
sacrifice. Another view has been taken by Whitby, who repre- 
sents ‘eating the bread of the soul’ as an ordinary way of 
speaking in the East, for receiving and believing a doctrine on 
which the soul can feed. But here again Bishop Cleaver has 
well observed (pp. 194—5.) that this application does not extend 
to the phrase of ‘ eating a person’s flesh,’ and ‘drinking his blood,’ 
which is always, in oriental language, the expression of the 
utmost fury and malice, like the rage of a wild beast seizing and 
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will be found in Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, pp. 25, and following. 
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devouring his prey. And we know, in fact, that the Jews had 
no way of interpreting the words but the literal one, the usual 
metaphor being evidently inadmissible, and many turned back 
from following Him upon hearing this hard saying. 

As for the voice of Christian antiquity, Whitby and Water- 
land have endeavoured to show that some of the Fathers under- 
stood the passage rather of the general benefits of Our Lord’s 
mediation, and only by application of the Holy Eucharist. 
The passages quoted, however, are shown to be inconclusive, 
and the same authors are proved to have understood the words 
directly of the Sacrament. 


‘ There is no ground at all, then, for Whitby’s assertion, that his theory 
had supporters in the ancient Church. ‘The great mass of authors connect 
the mention of Our Lord’s Flesh and Blood with the Holy Eucharist exclu- 
sively, and those who occasionally apply them more loosely, have been 
shown not to exclude this primary interpretation. Hence Waterland has 
introduced another theory, by way of neutralizing testimonies too direct 
and numerous to be disputed. He maintains that the thing referred to in 
this chapter is not the Holy Eucharist, but the general benefits which are 
bestowed by Christ, of which this sacrament is only a particular channel. 
Now, it has been shown that the sixth chapter of S. John consists of two 
parts—first, we have a general statement of Our Lord’s Mediation, 
v. 30—50, and then a declaration that the Holy Eucharist is the medium 
through which its benefits are communicated, v. 51—58. But Waterland’s 
theory makes no account of the latter set of expressions, and therefore is 
less satisfactory even than that of Whitby, which attempts, however 
inadequately, to grapple with the difficulties of the case. Whereas Water- 
land gives no reason why the ancient writers should have considered these 
words to be so plainly relevant to the Holy Eucharist, that they almost 
invariably quote them in this relation. How came they thus to employ 
them, unless they supposed that this was the natural force of the words: 
or how could they venture to give this meaning to Our Lord’s words, 
unless such had been their received interpretation? Indeed, Waterland 
himself does not absolutely deny that Our Lord may have referred to the 
Holy Eucharist; and it is obvious that the terms employed would not have 
been a natural mode of expressing the general benefits which He bestows, 
boa the Holy Eucharist had been the appointed medium of conveying 
them. 

‘ Waterland’s theory, however, could never have been introduced, were it 
not that in the earliest ages we have no direct commentary upon this 
Chapter, and consequently have no detailed explanation of the purpose 
with which Our Lord spoke. And therefore his theory falls to the ground 
at once, when we come to those writers who have occasion to explain at 
length what was believed to be Our Lord's intention. ‘The first of these is 
S. Chrysostom, whose commentary is most distinct in its statements, that 
from the 51st verse, where Our Lord introduces the subject of His Body 
and Blood, He is referring immediately to the Holy Eucharist. The earlier 
part of the Chapter, S. Chrysostom says, may be explained in general of 
those blessings which were bestowed by the Mediator. “The bread 0° 
life is Our Lord’s salutary doctrine, and faith in Himself, or His own 
Body.”’ These things are all involved in the system of the Gospel when 
viewed at large. But when he comes to the 51st verse, he thinks it 
necessary to account for the fact, that Our Lord should have spoken of a 
topic, which at the time it was not possible for His hearers to understand. 
And the purpose of that Holy Sacrament, to which he says Our Lord is 
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here referring, is explained thus: “I have become a partaker of Flesh and 
Blood for your sakes ; again that very Flesh and Blood by which I have 
become akin to you I give back to you.” To show the full force of his 
comment it would be necessary to transcribe it all. A few words from the 
conciusion of it may suffice :— 

‘« What, then, is not His Flesh flesh? Certainly it is. What does He 
mean then by saying, that flesh profiteth nothing? He does not speak 
about His own flesh. God forbid. But He speaks about those who 
receive what is spoken in a fleshly manner. Now, what is it to understand 
the thing in a fleshly manner? It is to look simply at that which lies 
before us, and not to conceive of anything beyond. This is to look at 
things in a fleshly manner. For we ought not to judge only by what is 
visible, but to discern all mysteries with our inner eyes, that is to say, 
spiritually. Is it not so, that unless a man eats His Flesh, and drinks His 
Blood, he hath no lifein him? How, then, can it be said that the flesh 
profiteth nothing, without which we cannot live? You see that the words, 
the flesh profiteth nothing, are not spoken of His flesh, but of the hearing 
Him in a fleshly manner.’ ’— Pp. 203—206. 

If S. Chrysostom writes thus, it may be well supposed that 
the more mystical minds of S. Augustine and S. Cyril of Alex- 
andria are not less explicit in their interpretation of the words. 
It is curious that a Roman Catholic commentator, Caietan, should 
have introduced the other way of explaining this chapter, in 
opposition to the Hussites, who argued from it the necessity of 
communion in both kinds. (See p. 211.) Luther also denied the 
received interpretation, in opposition to Zuinglius, in order to 
maintain his somewhat inconsistent theory, of admitting the 
sacredness of the Holy Eucharist, but denying its efficacy. 
(See p. 212.) 


‘Such forced explanations do but set off the simplicity of that more 
natural application, which has on its side as well the obvious force of the 
words, as the testimony of antiquity. Certainly, if S. John did not design 
to refer to the Holy Eucharist when he recorded this discourse of 
Our Lord, his Gospel must be unintelligible to simple readers, since they 
could not fail to attribute this sense to his words. So that this is an 
instance in which the first and plainest interpretation can make its appeal 
to present reason as confidently as to the authority of the past.’ 

And as the natural interpretation of Our Blessed Lord's 
words leads us first to the general view of His mediation, and of 
= conveyed to us not only on account of Him but through 

im, and then to the mode of obtaining that grace, by eating 
His Flesh and drinking His Blood in the way in which He was 
pleased to give them for our spiritual food, so is Christian 
antiquity most unanimous and explicit in holding the Holy 
Eucharist to be no mere symbol or memorial, though a symbol 
or memorial it is, but also a substantive action in itself. And 
the consecrated elements are viewed from the first as the means 
by which grace is conveyed to us. 

Besides the individual writers quoted, large reference is made 
to the ancient Liturgies, an evidence the importance of which 
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can scarcely be over-rated. The part of chapter ii. which relates 
to them is of great value and interest, and it is there shown that 
the most recent discoveries of Palimpsest MSS. confirm and 
extend the proofs of the antiquity of the forms we possess. In 
most cases they can be traced back to the 4th century, also 
through an evidence like that which guarantees the conservation 
of the text of the Old Testament, since the Christian era, through 
the rival custody of Jew and Christian. For the great divi- 
sions of the East took place about that time, and whatever is 
common to Catholic, Nestorian, and Monophysite Liturgies, must 
have been in them before the separation. They were not likely 
to borrow from one another afterwards, while they anathematised 
one another, and put in their calendars such notices as ‘on this 
day the thrice-accursed Armenians fast their unholy fast.’ 
Besides this guarantee of antiquity, it must be remembered that 
Liturgies express no mere individual judgment, but the mind— 
one might almost say the faith—of whole churches. 


‘ Thirdly—Now this leads to the third subject of inquiry, what is the 
conclusion to which these various Liturgies conduct. For no doubt their 
number is a most material consideration in any argument which is based | 
upon their consent, It may be readily admitted, not only that single 
expressions, but that important usages and prayers, may have been subse- 
quently introduced into them. Thus we can refer the wide employment of 
the word époovaros to the first, that of @eordxos to the third general Council. 
In like manner we have an account of the introduction of the Cherubic 
hymn into the Church of Constantinople in the time of Justin. But it is 
not possible, considering this vast number of independent offices, that the 
same expressions should have been accidentally introduced into all; and 
still less that they could all have agreed in attaching to the same usages 
that peculiar importance, which we see to have been assigned to them. 
For that which is found to be the essential characteristic of all ancient 
Liturgies—the very purpose, which not only speaks in their individual 
expressions, but gives shape and consistency to their whole arrangements 
—is that they represent a certain transaction, a certain course of events, of 
which the crisis and consummation is that which is done in respect to the 
sacred elements themselves, with a view of giving to them their character 
and importance. 

‘We have every variety, therefore, in the initiatory parts of the service, 
but as soon as we come to the repetition of the words of Institution, we 
find the most striking sameness of expression. The multiplied intro- 
ductions of the Spanish and Gallic forms fall back into the appointed canon 
or order, so soon as the solemn words recur, “who in the same night in 
which He suffered ” [Qui pridie quam pateretur, &c.]. Throughout all 
churches founded by the Apostles, the exact repetition of those words 
which Our Lord had originally uttered, was supposed essential to the con- 
secration of the Eucharist. In all Liturgies, with the smallest possible 
exception, they are found to be identical. This proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple which is explained in the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom, that the real 
minister in the consecration of the Holy Eucharist is Christ Himself. The 
victim is identical with the priest. ‘Thou art the thing offered and the 
offerer.” Such is the doctrine which is written no less clearly in the 
whole ritual, than in the individual expressions of the ancient writers. For 
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why this scrupulous care to repeat the exact words of Our Lord, unless 
some peculiar effect was dependent upon the action? It proceeds upon 
the notion which S. Paul authorizes, that the Holy Eucharist is a perpe- 
tuation of Our Lord’s Passion, wherein that great event, on which the salva- 
tion of mankind wholly depends, is continually pleaded before God. ‘ As 
often as ye eut this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death 
till He come.” ’"—Pp. 61—64. 

‘ The commission given to His Apostles was to represent Himself. This 
commission they delivered to their successors, the bishops throughout the 
world. From them have all priests received like authority. So that the 
action which they severally perform is not their own action, but the perpe- 
tuation of that priesthood of Melcehisedek, which the Great Head was 
pleased to undertake. This is well expressed by an Eastern writer quoted 
by Renaudot: “The priest says the same words which Our Lord spoke in 
the Upper Chamber when he framed that mystery ; that it might be known 
that it is Christ Himself, who, through the Father's will, and the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, sanctifies the offering which is placed upon the altar. 
Christ does so through the agency of the priest who pronounces the words, 
For not he who ministers, but He who is invoked, is Himself the con- 
secrator.”” 

‘To this principle, then, the ancient Church bore witness, not only by 
its words, but still more by its actions. The care with which the words of 
consecration were repeated, implied a belief that they were essential to the 
validity of some great action. And if so, it must have been this action 
itself, and that with which it was conversant, on which the value of the 
ordinance depended. Its importance must have rested, not merely on a 
consideration of the Giver or receiver, but likewise on the worth of the 
thing received. The gift, conferred in and through the elements themselves, 
must have been the thing regarded. Nothing renders this more apparent 
than a comparison of the ancient forms with any of those which were 
introduced under the influence of Zuinglius or Calvin. In the ancient 
Liturgies the words of Consecration were quoted literally, and not in the 
way of narration: they were made part of a prayer, and the people were 
enjoined to answer, Amen. But in the Calvinistic formularies this prayer 
is changed into a sermon; and instead of a mystical action addressed to 
God, we have a narration for the instruction of the congregation. Thus, in 
the service employed in the Palatinate, after a discourse on the subject of 
the Holy Eucharist, in which the hearers are informed what Our Lord said 
and did at the Paschal Supper, the minister is directed to conclude, “ From 
this institution of the Holy Supper of Our Lord Jesus Christ, we see that He 
directs our belief and confidence to His perfect offering once made on the 
cross,” &c, 

‘Here is an example of that which Ebrard affirm8 to be true of all Pro- 
testant formularies, that “the consecration has only a declaratory, and no 
operative meaning.” And the belief of the ancient Church, namely, that 
the words of consecration were effective and not exegetical, is rendered more 
striking by the contrast. They were not recited to the people for their 
information, but pleaded before God for the attainment of the promise. 
The people were not to listen to them only because they were words of 
instruction; but to say Amex to them, because they were words of power.’ 
—Pp. 65—67. 

Their testimony on the subject of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is 
referred to in a later part of the work. A mere sample can be 
here given of the evidence of similar views, or rather of the 
same faith in early Christian writers. 
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‘ The ancient writers uniformly asserted the efficacy of the Holy Eucha- 
rist to depend upon the fact, that it was the means through which Our 
Lord’s Humanity was communicated. They maintained it to be the 
appointed medium through which that re-creation of man’s nature, which 
began in Christ, was extended to His brethren. ‘Thus did they understand 
S. Paul's words, “« We are members of His Body, of His Flesh, and of His 
bones.”” Hence S. Ignatius calls the “ one bread the medicine of im- 
mortality.” In the same century S. Irenzus asks; “how can they say 
that the flesh passes into corruption, and does not partake of life, since it 
is fed by the Body of the Lord, and by His Blood?” “ For as a little leaven, 
as the Apostle says, leavens the whole lump, so that Body, which has been 
rendered immortal by God, having become present in ours, transforms and 
changes the whole of it to itself.” S, Augustin tells us that it was the 
ancient custom of the African Chrisiians to call the Holy Eucharist by the 
name of /i/e, by which usage, he says, they referred to Our Lord’s declara- 
tion, “I am the living bread which came down from heaven.” 

‘S. Chrysostom, in like manner, says that Our Lord’s Humanity has been 
communicated, as a consecrating principle, for the renewal of all mankind. 
“ He gave not simply His own Body; but because the former nature of the 
flesh, which was framed out of the earth, had first become deadened by 
sin, and destitute of life, he brought in, as one may say, another sort of 
dough and leaven, His own Flesh, by nature indeed the same, but free from 
sin, and full of life; and gave to all to partake thereof, that being nourished 
by this, and laying aside the old dead material, we might be blended toge- 
ther unto eternal Tite, by means of this table.” Such was supposed by the 
primitive Church to be the doctrine revealed in the sixth chapter of 
S. John’s Gospel; and S.Cyril, after quoting ten of its most important 
verses (verse 47 to 57), adds this comment: 

*** See, then, how He abides in us, and renders us superior to corruption, 
by introducing Himself, as I said, into our bodies through His own Flesh, 
which is real food; whereas that shadow, which was under the law” 
[¢.e. manna], “and the service, which was connected with it, had no reality. 
And the principle of this mystery is simple and true, not curiously devised 
for the service of impiety, but a simple truth. For we believe that the 
Word, the Son of the Father, having united Himself to the Body born of 
the Holy Virgin, with a reasonable soul (the union of course being ineffable 
and mystical), rendered his Body life-giving; being Himself, as God, the 
principle of life by nature; that by making us partakers of Himself, not 
only in spirit, but in body, He might render us superior to corruption; and 
do away, through Himself, the law of sin, which was in our fleshly members, 
and thus, as it is written, ‘condemn sin in the flesh.’ ”"—Pp. 102, 103. 


Much, of coursé, must be allowed to metaphor, and to the 
real truth of strong analogical expressions referring to moral 
and spiritual facts. But after all there is a propriety in 
metaphor, and there is a limit to its use. And it is preposterous 
to understand all the Scriptural expressions with regard to the 
efficacy of Our Blessed Lord’s Human Nature, and all the deep 
and glowing comments of the Fathers of the Church upon them, 
of anything that is done merely through knowledge and con- 
templation within our own minds. Such acts may be important, 
may be worth setting forth in strong language and brilliant 
metaphor, but if such is the meaning of all that we read, the 
words of Holy Scripture are forced and unaccountably un- 
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natural, and those of the Fathers are mistaken and superstitious. 
The only valid argument against their meaning being some- 
thing more direct and literal would be, that such an efficacy is 
impossible and inconceivable. And this argument rests upon 
an unsound basis, namely the assumption that Our Blessed 
Lord’s human nature, after being taken into the Godhead, has no 
powers communicated to it beyond those of ordinary humanity. 
Now, it is true that the Catholic Church has ever held the real 
permanency of the human nature, so that Christ is as truly Man 
now as when He was crucified. Yet His body showed powers 
after His resurrection which were strange to those who knew 
only the natural powers of matter; and He spoke of Himself as 
being glorified, and all power given to Him in heaven and in 
earth. And it cannot be shown to be impossible that the very 
fact of union with Godhead might impart to His body the power 
of acting upon our bodies and souls at a distance, and being 
really present to them while locally itself in heaven. To 
suppose it actually ubiquitous, indeed, is an approach to the 
heresy which makes the human nature to have been swallowed 
up in the divine; but to suppose it presentable by the divine 
power in various places, without change of place, though beyond 
reason, is not contrary to it, nor does this notion imply anythi 
contrary to the reality and true bodily nature of the glorified 
body of Our Blessed Lord. It is an indefinite and imperfectly 
conceivable notion, but such we must expect to meet with in 
the contact of things divine and human. But it neither implies 
the contradiction involved in a twofold natural presence, nor 
the heresy involved in an absolute property of ubiquity. In 
the term ‘sacramental identity’ we have not a theory, but a name 
for a fact sué generis, of which we have no theory properly so 
called, but only a belief that it is effected by Divine power, as 
we have of the incarnation, the resurrection, and other truths 
which cannot be referred to classes in the order of nature, 
because they belong to an order of action that is above nature. 
That the gift of the Holy Eucharist is of this order, is the dis- 
tinctive faith of every simple-minded Christian, unperverted by 
human philosophy, the belief of every Catholic who has any 
reverence for the authority of the Church in all ages and 
countries, and the natural inference whether of simple observa- 
tion or of fair criticism, from the language of the English Church 
in every one of her formularies that makes mention of the 
subject. 

The strength of the contrary opinion lies not so much in 
the two or three anti-Roman cautions of the articles and rubrics, 
as in the general tradition that exists amongst the ill-informed, 
and the prevailing notion that the Roman doctrine on the sub- 
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ject of the Sacraments is wrong, and that the principal danger 
of error is on that side. But doctrine is not to be judged by 
the sentiments of those who have not studied its real bearings, 
nor ever even contemplated its real issues. Verbal omissions 
may be supplied by a true tradition, as is the case amongst our 
real students of ecclesiastical learning, as well as perverted by 
the false tradition of the ignorant. And it needs only a decent 
and reverent performance of the duties enjoined in our Prayer- 
book, to make the acts of our Church teach forcibly the views 
of doctrine against which Puritans protest, and for which 
Catholic minds are sometimes tempted to think that they 
contend in vain. 

The question of sacrifice has been perhaps more violently 
contested amongst us than that of the real Presence, owing to 
the greater ambiguity of the language of the Anglican Church 
on that head. It should be remembered, however, that sacrifice 
is a matter of action rather than of speech, and that we may 
truly offer even without saying that we offer. The term 
‘sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving’ used in our service, is 
Scriptural, being taken from Heb. xiii. 15, but clearly does not 
denote the whole substance of our sacrifice, though applicable to 
its character as indicated by the name Eucharist. The next 
verse indicates another portion, as the previous five speak of 
another, which is so named as evidently to indicate its primary 
importance. This is in fact the clearest passage of Holy 
Scripture on the subject of the Christian sacrifice, and an 
important argument with respect to its interpretation is brought 
out with more than ordinary distinctness in the work before us. 
The Altar of which they have no right to eat who serve the Taber- 
nacle is clearly mentioned as a high privilege of Christians, and 
comparing the mention of it with the known fact of their par- 
taking spiritually of the body of Christ given for them, and His 
blood shed for them, there can be no question but that it is to 
be interpreted of the Holy Eucharist. The force of its appli- 
cation can only be evaded by referring it to the offering once 
made upon the Cross, to the exclusion of the present offering of 
the Holy Eucharist. But this view is not admissible when we 
consider the contrast pointed out between the Jewish and the 
Christian sacrifices. The apostle is consoling the Hebrew 
Christians for the loss of Jewish rites, and very fitly here intro- 
duces the mention of the chief of all Christian rites as more 
than counterbalancing the privation. And he implies that our 
sacrifice is the better, because it is at once of the highest order, 


and we are in it admitted to a nearer communion with God 
than in such a sacrifice would be permitted to the Jewish priest. 
It is a sacrifice of that kind of which the Jewish priest was not 
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permitted to eat, that is, one in which he would not be a proper 
mediator toward God. For when the priest offered for his own 
sins, or for the whole people as including himself, he was not 
permitted to eat of the Sin-Offering. 


‘ The Jewish sacrifices resolve themselves into two main divisions :! on 
the one hand, the Burnt-Offerings, which were the expression of piety at 
large, and were borrowed from Patriarchal usage; on the other, those 
specific rites, which were first enjoined through Moses. ‘These last were 
of two kinds, Peace-Offerings and Sin-Offerings. Under the first of them 
may be classed thank-offerings, vows, and free-will-offerings. The other 
—Sin-Offerings—have commonly been dealt with as if they were homo- 
geneous; but they may be divided into two classes, of which the first was 
that in which the priest acted as a proper intercessor,? and in which. the 
blood of the victim was smeared or sprinkled upon the altar of burnt- 
offerings. The Sin-Offerings of this first sort were almost identical with 
the Trespass-Offerings—perhaps the Sin-Offering may have referred rather 
to the religious, the Trespass-Offering® to the civil aspect of offences. The 
other class of sin-offerings* was that in which the priest could not act as a 
proper intercessor,’ because he participated himself in the guilt for which 
it was offered. This might either be because the offering was for the 
whole nation,® or because it was specifically for himself.’ In this case the 
blood was brought into the sanctuary, and smeared * upon the horns of the 


' The Legal Sacrifices, considered according to their material, consisted of 
animals, meat, wine, and incense: considered according to their form, they may 
be arranged in the following manner :— 
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2 Lev. iv. 22—35; v. 9. 

8 One condition of the Trespass-Offering, noticed by Josephus (Jewish Anti- 
quities, lib. iii. 9), is its reference to cases, in which persons were self-accused. 
(Vide Lev. v. 5). But this principle is not confined to it exclusively (vide Lev. iv. 
23,) nor does it seem to have any characteristic application in every instance. 
(Lev. xix. 21). It would appear, therefore, that the characteristic circumstance in 
the Trespass-Offerings was that amends were to be made, either to God or man 
(vide Numb. v. 7, 8), while in the Sin-Offering nothing was contemplated but the 
restoration of the offerer to the privileges of worship. 

* These two classes of sin-offerings were distinguished by the Rabbins as the 
outer and inner Sin-Offerings, in allusion to the two altars on which the blood was 
sprinkled.—Tholuck on Hebrews, xiii. 11. 

5 Lev. iv. 8—12; ix. 7. 

6 Lev. xvi. 15,16. Heb. vii. 27. 7 Id. xvi. 6. 

5 Lev. iv. 7, 18; xvi. 18. But Lev. ix. 9, seems to be a case in which 
the blood was not taken into the sanctuary. The reason may be that Aaron 
had not yet entered upon his office: he was now to make atonement for himself 
before he began to make atonement for the people; ix. 7. So that it was preli- 
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altar of incense, or sprinkled! towards the mercy-seat, either within or 
without the veil; while the bodies of the victims were not, as in the other 
case, to be eaten by the priest, but to be burnt without the camp. The 
ground of this distinction is to be found in the fact, that it was the eating 
of the victim which testified to the mediatorial character of the priest who 
offered it: the law of the inferior sin-offering was, “ the priest that offereth 
it for sin shall eat it;”? “God hath given it you to bear the iniquity of 
the congregation, to make atonement for them before the Lord.” When, 
therefore, a victim was offered, of which the priest might not eat, and still 
more, when the body of this victim was to be burnt without the Jewish 
camp, it was implied that the plenary blessing was to be looked for through 
a higher intercessor, and beyond the limits of the Jewish system. Those 
moral offences, whereby the conscience was really burthened, could find no 
full forgiveness through the sanctions of the Jewish ritual, for “it is not 
possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins.” 

‘ The meaning of these typical observances was not apparent, probably, 
till their accomplishment in Christ. Then it was seen that “ Jesus also, 
that He might sanctify the people with His own Blood, suffered without the 
gate.” He was cast forth beyond the walls of Jerusalem, like those sacri- 
fices which polluted ali who touched them ;* just as the death He died was 
an accursed one, for “cursed is every one that hangeth upon a tree.” But 
these circumstances changed their nature by coming into contact with Him 
who was the principle of holiness ; the Cross was made the badge of glory ; 
and His death outside the city gates showed that the true source of purity 
was to be sought beyond the limits of the earthly Jerusalem. 

‘Such were the circumstances which are alluded to in the last Chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Reference is made to that higher class of Sin- 
Offerings, of which Aaron and his sons might not eat, and which had their 
fulfilment only in the sacrifice of Our Lord. The Jewish believers are re- 
minded of that singular privilege which attended the sacrificial feast of the 
new Covenant, whereby a// Christians are allowed to partake of a victim, 
which according to the ancient usage was forbidden even to the officiating 
priests. The Holy Communion, that is, lays those things open, even to 
the private Christian, which under the law were forbidden even to the 
anointed priest who served the Tabernacle. Sv that not only is the 
passage shown to refer to the Holy Eucharist, but we have the authority 
of an inspired expositor of the Mosaic Law, when we affirm that this 
service answers to the Jewish Sin-Offering, and even to that highest class 
of Sin-Offerings which derived its validity from the sacrifice of Christ. So 
that this service must partake of that efficacy which appertains to the 
perfect sacrifice of Jesus Christ, once for all; and the sacrifice of Melchi- 
sedek must be an application of the sacrifice on the Cross. 

‘ The doctrine, then, of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, has its foundation in 
the truth of the Real Presence, It is grounded upon the same circumstance 
which has been shown to be characteristic of the Real Presence itself, 
namely, that Christ is really present because of the presence of His Body. 
For “although Christ does not appear to offer now,” says 8. Ambrose, 
*‘ yet Christ Himself is offered on earth, when His Body is offered.”* So 
that the Eucharistic Sacrifice rests upon the fact that all access to God is 
through the intercession of Christ ; it implies that His intercession depends 





minary to his entrance into the sanctuary ; ix. 23. This case, therefore, resembles 
the sacrifice of consecration offered by Moses, in which no mention is made that 
the blood was brought within the sanctuary. Exod. xxix. 12. Lev. viii. 15. 

1 Lev. xvi. 14; iv. 6,17; xvi. 19. 2 Id. vi. 26. 

3 Id. x. 17. 4 Id. xvi. 28, 

5 In Psal. xxxviii.25; vol. i. p. 853. 
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upon the merit of that slain Humanity which He presents before God; and 
that the same Humanity which is present zaturally in Heaven, is the medium 
of His supernatural Presence in His Church’s ordinances; so that there is 
one sacrifice but many altars. ‘ Neither do we call this sacrifice of the 
Eucharist an efficient sacrifice, as if that upon the Cross wanted efficacy ; 
but because the force and virtue of that Sacrifice would not be profitable 
unto us, unless it were applied and brought into effect by this Eucharistical 
Sacrifice, and other the holy Sacraments and means appointed by God for that 
end: but we call it propitiatory both this and that, because they have both 
force and virtue in them to appease God’s wrath against this sinful world.”’! 
—Pp. 360—364. 


The testimony of the Church, in all ages, to the Christian 
Sacrifice is unanimous. The learned amongst our Reformers 
did not deny it, but considered that the nature of the Sacrifice 
had been misunderstood, and were, therefore, afraid to make full 
mention of it in their formularies, lest it should be abused to 
purposes of superstition. But that there is a Sacrifice is at- 
tested with one voice by all antiquity. 


‘ It can hardly be disputed that there is no ancient writer, whose subject 
leads him to speak of the Holy Eucharist, who does not declare it to be a 
sacrifice, who does not call the place an altar at which it is offered, and the 
person by whom it is presented a priest. “The clergy,” says S, Cyprian, 
“ ought to be employed in nothing else but the service of the Altar and in 
sacrifices.” And “ the work of the sacrifice,” says S. Hilary, “ cannot take 
place without a Presbyter.” But while it is needless to multiply quota- 
tions in proof of that which is indisputable, it would be wrong to omit all 
mention of the ancient Liturgies. For the primitive estimate respecting 
the Holy Eucharist is witnessed by their existence, as well as by their 
construction. It has been already stated, that we have demonstrative 
proof what expressions were used in the Liturgies of the Churches of Jeru- 
salem and Alexandria, prior to the year 451, while by probable evidence 
we can show that the general framework of these and other early Liturgies 
must have come down from the age of the Apostles. Now it is unnecessary 
to insist on the authenticity of particular phrases, though even these can- 
not be supposed to have been interpolated, when they are found in the 
same identical form in the Liturgies of different countries. But there is 
one thing which characterizes these Liturgies as a whole, and which so 
completely interpenetrates their whole construction, as to be inseparable 
from their existence, namely, that they consist of three distinct actions— 
Consecration, Sacrifice, and Communion. And the second of these is so 
prominently put forward, as to be a more marked feature in the Liturgies 
even than Communion: while Consecration is in all cases introduced as 
conducive to the other two actions. 

‘ Now there cannot be a more convincing proof of the opinion of the 
Ancient Church, than that this should be the character of its common 
worship. The Christians met for other purposes—for the singing of 
Psalms, and the receiving instruction—but the Eucharistic Sacrifice, with 
its attendant Communion, was the thing which was especially dignified by 
the name of Service [the sacred Liturgy]; this part alone of their worship 
was thought deserving of being fixed by the composition of a public Ritual ; 
it was the daily worship of the united congregation ; the feature which has 
left its trace in the records of the times, So that even if doubt could be 
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thrown on individual expressions, we could not doubt that the Holy 
Eucharist was supposed to be a sacrifice by the early Christians ; that they 

with the sentiment expressed by Bishop Cosin, “we offer and 
present the death of Christ to God, that for His ’s sake we may find 
mercy, in which respect we deny not this commemorative sacrifice to be 
propitiatory.” ’"—Pp. 371—373. 

Amongst those who make any pretence to a catholic standard 
of belief, it cannot then be disputed that there is a Sacrifice. 
The question will remain, what is offered? Is it only the 
material element before consecration, or the consecrated ele- 
ment, carrying with it a virtual oblation of the ‘ Res Sacramenti ?’ 
If the general voice of antiquity be consulted, we must.say the 
latter, and the same would follow from the exposition which has 
been given of Heb. xiii., and is indicated with quite sufficient 
clearness to guide the feeling of a Catholic mind in our own 
Post-communion Prayer. We know that we cannot make any 
difference in the everlasting offering of the ‘ Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world,’ but we can do this outward act of 
union and communion with It, and He can apply His own Sacri- 
fice to His People, and, as it were, minister it on earth by the 
hands of His servants. This is simply and unquestionably 
implied in the Doctrine of a Real Presence. 

t would follow from such views of the Holy Eucharist that 
it is essential to the completeness of Divine Worship. It is the 
peculiar act of Christian Worship, and in it, above all other 
acts, do we draw near to God in Christ. Certainly, then, if this 
be acknowledged, it ought not to be allowed to be so unfrequent, 
that in the ordinary service, even of the Sunday, it should be 
almost forgotten, and regarded as an exception. On this head 
Archdeacon Wilberforce pleads most earnestly for a reformation 
of our practice, which, if it could not be as yet generally 
enforced, would still be an improvement even if partially 
introduced. He would have the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist an ordinary part, at least, of the Sunday service, 
and permit the attendance of those who did not communicate, 
if they were disposed to stay and join their devotions with those 
of the actual partakers. He proves that this is not an abuse 
in itself, but a primitive practice, although it may have been 
disused amongst us in consequence of some abuse at the 

eformation. The complaints of S. Chrysostom, which are 
cited-against this practice, were directed against the extreme of 
never communicating, and yet staying during the celebration. 
The Archdeacon has been already quoted at such length that 
we must be content with a very brief extract on this head :— 

‘ The last question, however, remains: what is its benefit? Now the 


first answer to this is, that those who forbid the practice ought to show it 
to be unlawful. Here is a custom which has existed, as it would seem, 
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from the very commencement of the Church, and which was for the first 
time forbidden, through the influence of the Zuinglian party, at the end of 
fifteen centuries and a half. Surely such a circumstance throws the burthen 
of proof upon the excluding party. Why should men be debarred that 
liberty which was allowed them in the primitive Church, unless it can be 
proved to be unlawful? 

‘ But the advantages which individuals might draw from such a custom 
are obvious. The moral benefits to be derived from the holy associations 
of such a season are incalculable. If that which is bestowed in holy ordi- 
nances is the Presence of Christ, can it be possible to overestimate the 
blessing of drawing so near to Him? Are men so independent of the in- 
fluences of place and circumstance, as to render them indifferent to an 
occasion when heaven and earth are truly brought into relation, and when 
the sublime realities which are habitual to the one, extend themselves for 
a passing season to the other? 

‘ But the greatest benefit which, according to the ancient writers, is 
attained by individuals through participation in the Eucharistic sacrifice, is 
the acceptableness which it confers upon their prayers. Not only are 
their emotions more intense, but their petitions are more efficacious. And 
what can be of more import to the supplicant, than that he should attain 
his request? Therefore does S. Chrysostom represent not men only, but, 
angels and archangels, as feeling an especial interest in the Church’s obla- 
tion, because “then the occasion aids their petitions, and the offering 
gives them help.” But it is to the saints on earth that this opportunity is 
so peculiarly precious, because it is the bestowing for a season of that 
privilege, which is perpetually afforded to the saints in bliss; it is a fore- 
taste of the beatific vision; heaven and earth are for a moment united; 
inasmuch as the incarnate Lord, whose manifested intercession is the 
central point of the one, bestows Himself by actual Presence in the other, 
And is it not a signal blessing to be allowed to co-operate in those prayers, 
which are rendered acceptable by the immediate presence of the Great 
Victim ; and wherein the petitions of the Church on earth are blended with 
those of the Church in heaven? “ When the whole people stands with 
uplifted hands, a priestly assembly, and that awful sacrifice lies displayed, 
how shall we not prevail with God by our entreaties ?”’—Pp. 477—479. 


On the whole, it may be said that his book of 482 pages 
is a multum in pareo, and one of the most complete and 
well-digested theological works we possess. The author has 
unquestionably improved upon his former works in accuracy of 
style and condensation of matter, and more especially in dis- 
tinctness of expression. His analysis of the modes of speaking 
adopted by different schools, whether modern or Patristic, is 
masterly, and his research thorough, and almost exhaustive. 
Disputes, doubtless, will be raised, but the impartial student 
will come nearly to his view of the doctrine and practice of the 
early Church,whether he rejects or receives it. And the English 
reader will have, henceforward, a clearer and better digested 
summary of the opinions of different schools, so far as they bear 
upon the investigation of truth, than is probably to be found in 
any other language. It is due to him to add, that although he 
has spoken with strong feeling against the existing + prac- 
tice of the ‘Missa sicca’—so to call it—he has throughout 
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maintained a dutiful tone towards the English Church, and there is 
nothing to render his book unfit to be placed in the hands of a 
candidate for Holy Orders, unless he happens to have prejudices 
and special tendencies, which make strong truth dangerous. It 
is to be hoped that the example, already set by one or two, 
will be followed, and that we may, ere long, reap the fruits of 
the revival of Patristic learning in Oxford, in a series of works 
of that real and thorough research which has been, hitherto, 
generally prevented by the idiosyncrasies of our theological 
writers. Nothing but the honest aim at catholicity of doctrine 
will ever enable a man to take a fair view of the manifold 
opinions that surround him. 

The challenges and objections of various assailants, have also 
drawn from Dr. Pusey some fuller and more exact statements 
of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, than he would, perhaps, 
have put forth, except under the pressure of censure and pre- 
judice. It had been his aim to keep rather to a devotional view 
of the subject, and to avoid perplexing his hearers with contro- 
versy. In his Preface to his recent Sermon, he mentions that 
he has been called to account by Romanists for omitting the 
statements of the Fathers which are supposed by them to favour 
the Tridentine Doctrine, as well as on the other side, for not 
quoting such pone as speak of the consecrated elements as 
‘figures’ of the Thing specified. His original sermon on the 
subject was not controversial, and even in his defensive writings, 
he has confined himself to the minimum of controversy. In the 
statement of the doctrine itself, however, he has been clear and 
exact in his letter to the Bishop of London, and any one who 
is desirous of knowing what the Fathers meant by their strong 
and glowing language, with respect to the Eucharistic Presence, 
will find in that statement, and in the passages alleged in 
support of the doctrine in the letter, and in connexion with the 
two sermons, as full means of satisfying himself as he can 
desire. The doctrine cannot be explained so as to remove all 
mystery, nor has he attempted such an explanation, but such as 
can be expected he has given. A mind that has been perplexed 
by the difficulty of believing a Real Presence without a physical 
change, may find rest and satisfaction in his deep and well con- 
sidered thoughts. Owing to his limits, he takes less range than 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, in the historical review of different 
schools, and the consideration of imaginable alternatives. It is 
more to his purpose to keep near to the central and Catholic 
truth, and to pass by with slight notice all that is irrelevant to 
it. But some of the most important parts of the scriptural 
argument are more fully treated by him, and the testimony of 
the Fathers is more extensively collected. A passage, which 
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turns on the word ‘ communion,’ is an instance of a strong 
scriptural argument, which has often been too slightly passed 
over :— 


‘ §. Paul’s words are an expansion and application of our Lord's. Our 
Lord says, “‘ This is My Body;” S. Paul, “ Is it not the Communion of the 
Body of Christ?” Our Lord says, “This is My Blood;” S. Paul, “ Is it 
not the Communion of the Blood of Christ?” There is no bond between 
a communion and a figure. Had the Holy Eucharist been only a figure, 
there would be nothing whereof It could be acommunion. True, what we 
See, in that it is broken, is an image of His Body which was slain; and in 
that it is poured out, is an image of His Blood which was shed. That 
which is seen is an image of the reality which is unseen. Yet God says 
not by S. Paul it is an image, but it is “ the communion of the Body -of 
Christ.” But, in order to be a communion of It, there must be That of 
which it is the communion. “Why,” asks S. Chrysostom, “ did he not say 
* participation?’ (ueroxy.) Because He wished to point out something 
more, to show how great is the conjunction (ovvapea). For we commu- 
nicate, not by sharing only and partaking, but also by being united. For 
as that Body is united to Christ, so also are we united to Him by this 
Bread.” §S.Chrysostom,no more than the Church of England, had any 
thought of what is physical or carnal. When we too are taught to pray 
that we “may so eat the Flesh of Christ, and drink His Blood, that our 
sinful bodies may be made clean by His Body, and our souls washed through 
His most Precious Blood,” we mean a real, actual, though Sacramental and 
spiritual drinking; we do not mean a figurative cleansing by a figurative 
eating and drinking. 

‘ But in that we press the literal meaning of these words of our Lord 
and of S. Paul, we do, in fact, bind ourselves to take with equal strictness 
those other words of both: “this fruit of the vine,” and “this bread.” If 
one might be taken figuratively, so might the other. If, as the Genevan 
school would have it, the words “ this is my Body,” were figurative, or if, 
as the Roman Divines say, S. Paul’s words were figurative, “the bread 
which we break,” it would be but consistent to say with some modern 
sectaries, that the words “so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup,” are figurative too.-—Pp. 32—34. 


And of the testimony of the Fathers he says :— 


‘I will quote the language not of one, two, or three, not from one age 
or one school, but the uniform teaching of the Fathers of every Church and 
of every variety of mind, in every sort of writing, Epistles, Homilies, 
Treatises, &c., including above seventy writers of those times to which our 
Church teaches us to look with most reverence, and every individual whose 
name she has held out for our love.’—P. 47. 


This list ends in the middle of the fifth century. The very 
number of authors precludes a full quotation of each in the 
sermon, but the passages are to be given at length in an Ap- 
pendix. It is difficult to imagine what weight of authority, 
human or divine, would satisfy those who would still maintain 
that his doctrine is inadmissible in the Church of England. He 
does not claim to enforce any new formula on those who are un- 
willing to receive it, but only to protect the truth from the rash 
condemnatory language of those who really know not of what 
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they are speaking. And that mind must be of a low character, 
which rises from the perusal of his writings on this sacred 
subject, without such impressions of reverence as will at least 
prevent any very hasty and peremptory decisions. The first 
step, whether toward truth or unity, is to inquire in the spirit 
of reverence and of charity, of which even his opponents will 
scarcely deny that he has given a rare example. 

Archdeacon Denison claims our respect and sympathy, by his 
straightforward honesty and courage in standing up for the 
truth. But he is among divines what a noble and high-minded 
schoolboy is amongst men, and does not always see so much of 
the case before him, as persons of longer experience or calmer 
thought. He sees a point clearly himself, and does not. see why 
other people should not see it clearly, when he puts it before 
them in plain words. He says truly :— 


‘ Brethren, it is one of our principal dangers in these latter days, that 
considerations of policy, observance of times and seasons, love of ease and 
comfort, and love of this world’s peace, be allowed so to influence us in 
respect of the obligation under which we have come by our Ordination Vow, 
that the vow itself become to us a dead letter and an unmeaning form. 

‘ « The Bishop.—Will you be ready, with all faithful iene, to banish 
and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to Gop’s 
Word; and to use both public and private monitions and exhortations, as 
well to the sick as to the whole, within your cures, as need shall require, 
and occasion shall be given? 

‘« Answer.—I will, the Lorp being my helper.”! 

‘ May He, Who gave us the will to vow, keep us from all delusion, 
whereby we come to forget what we have vowed. For to shrink from 
handling THE TRUTH,—to set our hearts a upon this world’s peace,—to 
ask for a ‘‘ more convenient season,”—to have any fears for the issue to the 
Church of Gop,—if we will give to these things their real name,—is to 
wait upon man, but not upon Gop,—to love the world rather than Gop,— 
to speculate upon the contingencies of human infirmity, and to rely upon 
the arrangements and contrivances of human wisdom — BUT TO LACK 
Faitu.’—Pp. 47, 48. 


But men of no less orthodoxy, no less courage, and no less 
faith, may differ from him as to the enforcing of a particular 
test. It is true that he expresses himself clearly, and draws the 
very distinction which is so commonly missed :— 


* I am to prove then,— 

‘I, That there is a Real Presence. 

‘II, That it is a Spiritual Presence. 

‘ III. That ¢o ali who come to the Lorp’s Table, to those who eat and 
drink worthily, and to those who eat and drink unworthily, the Body and 
Blood of CuRIsT are given ; and that by all who come to the Lorp’s Table, 
by those who eat and drink worthily, and by those who eat and drink un- 
worthily, the Body and Blood of CurisT are received. 

‘ The importance of proposition I1I., which is the specific point at issue 
between Bishop Spencer and myself, is that it supplies an unfailing Zest of 
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what is meant by any one who affirms of himself that he holds the Doctrine 
of the Real Presence. It has been, as supplying such a ¢es¢, that I have 
proposed it to Candidates for Holy Orders ; not as a “theological opinion,” 
which may or may not be held, but as a /es¢ of truth of doctrine, and sound- 
ness of faith, e.g. A man may say, I believe in the Real Presence of the 
Body and Blood of CuRIsT in the consecrated Bread and Wine, Suppose 
that man to be asked, “ What then do you believe it is that is given to, and 
received by those who eat and drink unworthily?” and to reply that, what- 
ever it be, he does #of believe that it is “ the Body and Blood of Curist.” 

‘ It would be clear at once that that man might indeed de said to believe 
in a Presence of CHRIST in the Holy Communion, but that he could not be 
said to believe in THE REAL PRESENCE of the Bible and of the Church, but 
> something which he had mistaken for it, or had chosen to substitute 
or it. 

‘Is it said that to maintain proposition III. is to maintain the “ opus 
operatum?” Doubtless, those who regard the Holy Sacraments only as 
ordmances whereby the soul of man draws near unto Gop by the operation 
of Faith, will not be slow to pronounce this judgment; and what they will 
intend thereby will be, that our affirmation is, that the administration of 
the Sacraments has a saving power, effect, or operation, irrespective of the 
state of heart and mind in the receiver. 

‘On the other hand, those who regard the Holy Sacraments as Holy 
Scripture has delivered them, and the Church Catholic has witnessed to and 
taught them, that is, as the mysterious means ordained of CHRIST, wherein 
and whereby the greatest gift of Gop to man’s nature is bestowed,—the 
gift of union with the mystical Body of Curist, and of very membership 
incorporate therewith,—will be at no loss to make the needful distinction 
in this great matter, and to point out the mistake of such a judgment. 
These will “ affirm constantly ” that to maintain—that, in the Holy Sacrament 
of the LoRD’s Supper, “the outward part or sign,” and “the inward part or 
thing signified,” are, by the act of consecration, so joined together, that “to 
weceive the one 4s to receive the other,” IS NOT to maintain the “opus ope- 
ratum.” 

‘On the other hand, they will admit, fully and unreservedly, that to 
maintain—that the Holy Sacrament—“ the outward part or sign,” and “the 
énward part or thing signified,” so joined together by the act of consecration, that 
to receive the one is to receive the other—has a saving power, effect, or operation, 
érrespective of the state of heart and mind of the receiver—WOULD BE to main- 
tain the “opus operatum,” ’—Pp, 20—22, 


But it may be also true, that he has little chance of bringing 
prejudiced minds at once to his own point of view, and that a 
test which is logically good in itself may fail in its application 
for want of authority in the person who applies it. Candidates 
for Holy Orders do, in point of fact, at every ordination, accept 
from the Church Catholic, or even from the Church of England, 
tests which they would not accept from a single Archdeacon. 
Now this particular test is a proposition which the framers of 
the Articles of the Church of England were as careful not to 
affirm, as they were not to deny it. Their language implies 
that they were aware that such expressions might be used in 
more than one sense, and they satisfied themselves with guard- 
ing against the superstition of a delusive confidence in the re- 
ception of the Viaticum. Such being the case, it is natural 
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that resistance should be aroused by a minor ecclesiastical 
authority, attempting to impose a test which the Church of 
England would appear not to have intended. And under such 
circumstances, the terms of the test would be sure not to obtain 
that calm consideration and favourable construction, which we 
give to all expressions that come to us under a competent 
sanction. It must rest with the body of living authority in our 
Church, whether any new test is to be imposed. And the 
logical precision of a test is not always a sufficient proof of its 
serviceableness and safety. Tests ought to be such as men can 
be brought to understand, and there is no time-serving, but only 
the wisdom of true and faithful charity, in taking some pains to 
adapt them to the prevailing infirmities of the times, and to 
avoid cutting off at a blow members that might be healed by 
judicious treatment. 

As to the charge of ‘ unsound doctrine,’ that is another ques- 
tion; and as there is no ground for maintaining that his is ‘not 
the doctrine of the Church of England,’ in the full sense of 
contrariety, so neither is it easy to answer fairly and directly 
the arguments by which even the lower sense of that censure 
is disproved, and by which it is shown that the Church of 
England holds by implication a real presence toward all re- 
ceivers. But real logic is a rarity, and even when men have an 
apprehension of it they commonly use it within very confined 
limits. It takes the full powers of a schoolmaster to enforce it 
upon his class, starvation will scarce avail to inflict it upon a 
jury, or invasion upon a prince. And while the proofs in the 
present case are sufficient to command the assent of any quali- 
fied judge, they may still be insufficient to enlighten an ignorant 
multitude, or to satisfy the scrupulous conscience of a young 
Divinity student, brought up in Calvinistic opinions. Even 
fair scholars in Divinity will evade the strongest arguments, 
and raise fresh issues, in order to throw the proof into a new 
line on their own side, and satisfy themselves that they have 
proved their own case, though they may not have really disposed 
of that of their opponents. And it needs something besides 
mere logic to compel them to accept a given issue, and argue 
the whole question on a given basis. 

An individual may or may not be right in pressing a test as 
such. ‘The Church has no such absolute general rule, as that 
every error is to be at once brought to a test; and exterminated. 
And if she had, it would not follow that error which has been 
tolerated, and confusion which has subsisted for centuries, can 
be at once cleared away by the adoption even of the most perfect 
test by a few persons. A test must have authority in order to 
answer its purpose, and if a single officer cannot give it its due 
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force even with respect to those who come under the jurisdic- 
tion of his own office, much less has he the right of putting it 
to the Church herself, and making it a test of her faith and 
purity, not only whether she holds it, but whether she will make 
it a test obligatory upon all her ministers. It must be con- 
sidered not only whether the thing is true, but whether the 
way of putting it is intelligible, and the point involved in it so 
necessary as to require an immediate settlement. The point in 
this case is important, but the test, however correct, is not well 
chosen for general apprehension. To a straightforward logical 
mind, beginning with the true general doctrine, it appears per- 
fectly natural and unquestionably proved; but it has a forbid- 
ding side, and those who approach it on that side will evade its 
proofs, and are very likely to contradict it formally while they 
really hold it implicitly. Meanwhile, there are those who will 
think it no less an exercise of faith to wait God’s time, than to 
dash forward without consideration of the state and capabilities 
of other minds. It is under the severest pressure that God 
expects His people to wait. 
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Art. Il.—A Spring in the Canterbury Settlement. By C. 
Warren Apams, Esy. London: Longman & Co. 1853. 


Durie the early part of the summer of 1851 there left Eng- 
land, under circumstances of unusual hope, and with antici- 
pations far more brilliant than had hitherto been wont to attach 
themselves to emigration, a small fleet of six ships, filled not 
only with so many individual souls, each expecting to fight his 
way in another world, like some solitary beast of the forest, 
but with the supposed elements of a civil and religious com- 
munity, which on landing in New Zealand, might at once as- 
sume the habits and the constitution of a civilized people; might 
even succeed in leaving behind them many sources of discom- 
fort, many evils that pertain to an old country, many heart- 
burnings and divisions, without also quitting the benefits of 
Christian civilization. It was hoped that, in the Canterbury 
settlement, those various orders and degrees of men, civil and 
religious ; which are associated with our experience of English 
life in its most cheerful aspects, if not in all its dignity ; might 
take root, without loss of order and unity, and yet fully enjoying 
the advantages of an unburdened territory, where land might 
become freehold on payment of a year’s English rent, and 
where the incubus of our national debt and our consequent 
taxation might be avoided. Great stress was laid upon the 
distinction between emigration and colonization; the latter 
being thought far more calculated for the settlement in new 
countries of educated and Christian people, or, in short, of all 
who wish to enjoy, in whatever position they may be, the 
benefits of civilized life. This scheme was a great effort to 
give dignity to the very act of seeking one’s fortune in other 
ands; it arose from the desire to plant new countries and 
people, which might truly be the offspring of England as a 
whole, which might tempt a higher class of society to leave 
their homes than had hitherto been the case, and might thus 
supply a useful vent to much unemployed energy of mind and 
body in the overburdened middle classes, to the great advan- 
tage also of the poorer emigrants with whom they might go, 
and the future benefit of the colony. 

It is not at all our object, in noticing the book before us, to 
make this an occasion of entering upon the wisdom or the prac- 
tical merits of the Canterbury Association. That association 
has broken up, and looking upon it as a committee of persons 
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in London who undertook the management of affairs in a dis- 
tant colony, we have great reason to regret the serious difficul- 
ties which were brought on by their total inability to fulfil the 
terms of agreement on which colonists left this country; but 
still, for the sake of emigration generally, in its better aspect, 
we feel that the experiment of the Contains settlement 
should not be deprived of its due, for what it really has accom- 

lished, in any feeling of disappointment for what it has not. 

e doubt the wisdom of attempting what is called class emi- 
gration, as applied to religion. In theory, it is, indeed, unob- 
jectionable to choose for your companions such persons as will 
agree with you, but when there is also added to this simple 
view of the case, the attempt to make all who go out with you 
form themselves by charter into a distinct civil community, 
you are aiming, to say the least of it, at something quite 
different from all our present associations of religious freedom ; 
and we cannot but imagine that, with the imperfect under- 
standing that churchmen, especially of different classes, have at 
the present time of each other’s religious views, it is a vain 
hope to avoid future schism by any primary test of opinion. 
The whole idea, moreover, that is implied by the attempt, is, 
we think, contrary to those principles of freedom and indepen- 
dence of civil restraint which are to be much desired for the 
good of all our colonial churches. On this question, however, 
we shall say no more; we desire facts rather than views, and 
wish to discover what is the actual experience of those who, two 
years ago, embarked themselves and their fortunes on this semi- 
circular voyage that is requisite in order to arrive at the 
antipodes. 

Mr. Adams did not, indeed, embark his fortunes; for his 
object was to obtain a fresh supply of the first, rather than the 
last, of the standard blessings—‘ health, peace, and competence;’ 
but yet having succeeded in this end, and being once more at 
home in England, he imagines that he is in a position to impart 
information with regard to those who did truly emigrate. He 
was not, indeed, long in the island—only about three months 
—but acute powers of observation often have to make up for 
i experience. This was, however, a most severe test 

y which to try a new colony, and, therefore, we think that 
much allowance ought to be made for any discomforts which an 
‘invalid traveller met with, whilst the bright side of his descrip- 
tion ought, under the circumstances of the case, to have credit 
for greater permanence. We can well imagine that very dis- 
couraging accounts would most probably have been sent home 
by a temporary visitor at some of our great colonies on their 
first commencement; and, although the Canterbury settlement 
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ought certainly to be judged by a higher standard than others, 
inasmuch as the object of its promoters was especially to avoid 
that stage of heathenish barbarism which in most cases has been 
the infancy of British colonial life; yet we must not, on account 
cf its first pretensions, overlook the good actually attained, or 
forget that in all human affairs it is a virtue to aim high, and 
that it isa true and meritorious reward of virtue to receive even 
an imperfect fulfilment of our first ideal. 

It is too soon at present to give any very confident opinion of 
the success which has attended the Canterbury settlers, per- 
sonally; yet certain advantages belonging to the locality are 
apparent and undoubted, whilst any original sacrifice which 
may have formed part of the scheme, having now ceased to be in 
operation on the demise of the Association, and no longer 
affecting new emigrants, it is plain that the only legitimate 
ground of complaint rests with the first settlers, who may, 
indeed, say with truth that they have not received all the advan- 
tages for which they conceived that they were paying. These, 
however, are not the real accusers of the undertaking; we 
believe that they are, on the whole, well satisfied with their 
position and prospects, and are willing to forget the literal for- 
feiture of certain promises, aware, as they are, that the whole 
concern was of the nature of a joint-stock speculation, and that 
subject to some causes of personal regret, ‘all’s well that ends 
well.” We see also great reason to hope that the additional 
outlay which the association required of these emigrants over 
others, will, in some way or other, meet with its full return, 
When the state of this colony is really understood it will be 
seen that a strength and solidity, an order and concentration 
have been acquired, at an age when others have been an un- 
formed chaos; that public buildings and ports are in civilized 
working order at an age when, without the same organizing 
system, men have suftered much from the helplessness of 
solitude, and from that rapacity which accompanies an uncom- 
bined society; and also that the more intellectual character of 
the emigrants will be a real inducement to others, who may wish 
to start life away from England, to prefer this colony, and will 
thus bring to the original settlers good interest for their money, 
in the shape of well-educated and moneyed adventurers, who 
every year will improve the standing of the place. We know 
a remarkable instance in confirmation of what we say. Two 
young men, sons of a professional man, with a good income and 
a realized property, went out to the Canterbury Settlement two 
years ago, and they give such favourable accounts of their 
pleasant way of life, that their parents are about to join them, 
and exchange a well-established and comfortable position in an 
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English county for the prospects and the society of a New 
Zealand plain, where but a few years ago they would not even 
have been safe from that idiosyncrasy of palate which used to 
make the natives of this island so unpleasantly renowned. 

Our object, therefore, will be to give the colony fair play: to 
digest the real information contained in Mr. Adams’s book, and 
compare it with the accounts given by others, who have ‘had 
equal opportunities with Mr. Adams, and on whom we place 
entire trust. We do not mean that Mr. Adams’s statements 
can be contradicted, but we think that he has, unconsciously, 
perhaps, spoken in a depreciatory tone, from the unfair effects 
of which the colony ought, in justice, to be cleared. 

The Canterbury colonists were embarked with considerable 
éclat : breakfasts and dinners celebrated the event. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the troubles and anxieties of emigration 
could be all smoothed over by these artifices, yet a cheerful depar- 
ture and a hearty farewell remain long in the emigrant’s mind; 
they give a bright tint to his last recollections of home, and 
cheer that necessary interval of thought and retirement which 
the great ocean requires, as an act of homage from those who 
trust themselves to her care, as the very means of defying her 
original claim to be the stern barrier between land and land. 

Mr. Adams's first chapter is devoted to a description of the 
voyage. Having two other accounts of the same voyage, per- 
formed within a few days of the same time, we shall form our 
narrative by selecting a few of the more interesting passages of 
each. 

The last hour before departure of a ship is always a scene of 
confusion on board, and much more so when the passengers are 
taking a voyage for life. Friends have come to see them off; 
relatives and connexions, who have lived together, or within a 
day’s call of each other, stand on the deck of the ship, impressed 
with the solemn feeling that the earth may henceforth keep 
them apart by its widest span. The novelty of the scene, the 
fresh river breeze, the hearty tone and manner which pervades a 
seafaring life, and makes one place a singular confidence in the 
weather-beaten sailor, with his blue shirt, who is shouting a 
kind of stentorian mysticism of nautical phrases by your side; 
the captain’s bland courtesy again, and quiet assurance of well- 
deserved power, all these things entirely check the common 
demonstrations of feeling, and the combined result is, that the 
last hour of conversation—that parting hour, so long dreaded in 
prospect—so long to be held sacred in the retrospect, is, during 
its actual transit, occupied with the most commonplace remarks, 
more generally passing between comparative strangers, whom 
the occasion itself has brought together for the first time, than 
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between those who have made it their object to enjoy each 
other’s society at this crisis of their lives, perhaps with much 
inconvenience and pain. Yet there are those who cling together 
in silent affection, trying to realize the permanence of the 
coming separation; but, strange to say, this is not so easy. 
We may talk, indeed, beforehand, of never seeing each other 
again, of being, henceforth, lost to each other, but, at the 
moment of parting, there is a something which proves that in 
the depths of the heart, we have a most powerful instinct of 
faith in the eternity of our individual selves, and, also, of our 
communion with each other. Two souls which feel ties of 
natural sympathy for each other, rebel, with a true nobility of a 
heavenly birthright, against the dark and gloomy notion of 
eternal death to the intercourse, or even the personal com- 
munion of pure and holy affections. Without any definite 
notion as to how this instinct is to be satisfied, much more 
without any commonplace cant about the next world, yet there 
is a strong conviction that the personal tie can never cease. 
We cannot make ourselves believe (if we may be allowed to use 
a mathematical simile), that the lines of direction, in which we 
part from each other, at that particular moment, will eventually 
be an actual parabola never to meet again; we may make our 
calculations, indeed, on that supposition, as astronomers are 
sometimes compelled to do with the orbit of comets, but, like 
them, we believe it to be an ellipse, and that, however re- 
mote the time or place, yet those lines of direction will again 
meet. There are, also, more immediate considerations which 
stir up this hidden consciousness to active and practical life. 
The rapidly increasing powers of mechanical locomotion, the 
regularity of postal communication throughout the world, and, 
lastly, the many influences of electricity from the telegraph 
to the ‘ moving hat’ (which, in time, must surely carry its wearer, 
by the exercise of a —. will to whatever place he likes, 
according to the dreams of Eastern romance), all these help to 
dispel, with different degrees of power, the notion of entire, of 
total and of blank separation. 

The first week or so of the voyage is not eloquently described 
by any of our narrators. The wind was contrary, slight mis- 
adventures happened, the sea was rough, and imagination supplies 
the rest. After passing the Bay of Biscay things brightened up. 


‘There are few things more pleasant than the outward passage between 
the latitudes where the N.E. trade wind prevails. The weather is generally 
warm and fine, the ship maintains a steady course, the horrors of sea- 
sickness have faded from the memory, and all on board have fallen into the 
regular lounging, dreamy, lotus-eating sort of existence which characterises 
life during a long voyage.’—Pp. 3, 4. 
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The natural features of the voyage within the tropics, are thus 
described by Mr. Adams :— 


‘A little north of the Line the Southern Cross is first seen. When 
viewed under favourable circumstances it is a beautiful constellation, 
though by no means equal to the Ursa Major, or to many others of the 
Northern Hemisphere. The sunset and sunrise of the tropics are peculiarly 
beautiful ; a circumstance which may arise partly from the extreme shortness 
of twilight, which fades into complete darkness immediately the sun has 
sunk below the horizon, and which therefore displays to great advantage 
the various brilliant tints. So sudden is the change from day to night, that 
I have often witnessed the phenomenon of a stream of sunshine pod the 
waves on one side of the ship, and of moonlight on the other. 

‘ A tropical night at sea is a truly magnificent scene, I have often known 
the moonlight sufficiently bright to read by without difficulty; and the 
effect of the deep blue sky, the water of a still darker and richer tint, and 
the brilliant moonlight pouring over every sail and rope and spar, and 
lighting every little ripple with a momentary gleam, form a scene of tranquil 
beauty which must be seen to be understood. 

‘ Another great beauty of the nights at sea is the intense phosphorescence 
of the water. Every little splash and ripple causes a thousand bright but 
evanescent sparkles, The wake of the ship is a perfect milky-way of nebulz 
and shooting stars; and the dolphins and “ Portuguese men-of-war” seem 
like bright moons far below the surface of the water. The most beautiful 
instance of this sort I remember to have seen was in the North Pacific, 
during a passage from Sydney to San Francisco, when a whale of about 
fifty feet in length swam for some time close alongside of the ship, looking 
like some huge monster in armour of burnished silver set with diamonds. 
His spout, as he rose every five minutes to the surface, resembled a 
fountain of brilliant stars.’—Pp. 4—6, 


The amusements of the passengers are various. Amongst 
them are singing, dancing, story-telling, catching birds, and 


editing a weekly newspaper. In discussing one of these, Mr. 
Adams mentions two Cage pigeons that followed the ship five 
thousand miles, and only left them when they anchored in Port 
Lyttelton. A game called Sesostris is also described by Mr. 
Adams at considerable length, as having afforded great amuse- 
ment. The details of it not having answered the same end in 
our perusal, we pass on to the important subject of religious 
services on board. Mr. Adams mentions an impressive scene on 
the first occasion when the chaplain read prayers, but does not 
state further particulars. The chaplain on board another ship 
writes as follows :— 

‘ Our first service was on Trinity Sunday, but in the afternoon I was 
unwell, and was obliged to discontinue it for nearly a week. After that, we 
began regularly our daily morning and evening prayer, and continued it in 
all weathers, with very few intermissions throughout the rest of the passage. 
We had full services on Sunday. For part of the voyage we got up a class 
for practising chants, that we might have something better than a plain ser- 
vice; and I was sorry afterwards that we did not begin it before, as we got 
on very creditably, and the service was far more impressive.’ 


A passenger by an emigrant ship to Auckland, not belonging 
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to the Association, thus pictures the religious services which fell 
to his lot :— 


‘There are twoclergymen on board; we have the Church service on deck 
in the morning on Sunday. Inthe afternoon, a north-countryman, an Inde- 
pendent minister, holds forth for an hour; but he says the same things so 
many, many times over, and his dialect is so strong, that it is anything but 
pleasant to listen to him; he seems, however, a good sort of person.’ 


A great event in a long voyage is meeting another vessel, 
especially if homeward bound. Our MS. authority thus gra- 
phically admits us into the scene occasioned by it :— 


‘ One evening, in the Tropics, we bespoke a ship bound for New York, 
and, as we were nearly becalmed, we asked her if she would carry our 
letters for England. Her captain replied that he would do so with pleasure, 
and she hove to. It is impossible to describe the scene that followed. 
Passengers scampering about in all parts of the ship; everybody looking 
in a violent hurry; some borrowing ink, some paper, and others askiug if 
you had got any sealing-wax, &c. &c. Fortunately, I had written my letter 
in case of an emergency, so that I just added a few words, and it was ready. 
I could then listen the better to the noise of pens writing words of comfort 
to friends far away, and still to be further. In a few minutes about 150 
letters were put into a bag and sent off to the stranger-ship. The splashing 
of the boat is now heard and listened to attentively, sometimes almost lost 
to view, and, as though hid by the waves, again rising, till at length they 
reach the other ship. Although we were nearly becalmed, there was a heavy 
swell on at the time. Then they return. Everyone, of course, is anxious 
to know what the strange captain had to say. They bring a hat full of 
cigars as a present to our captain, with a polite request that he would send 
them a bag of bread, as they feared they might be short, and accordingly it 
was sent off. After a few words more, spoken through trumpets, they wish 
each other a prosperous voyage, and all goes on as before.’ 

Eating and drinking form another important mode of passing 
time on board ship. One of our voyagers, with a large family 
of children, thus describes the unceasing claims of this occu- 
pation :— 

‘ What with the children’s breakfast at half-past seven, our own at nine 
o’clock, children’s dinner at one o’clock, our lunch at the same hour, and 
then our dinner at four o’clock, children’s tea at six, ours at seven o’clock, 
we seem to live but to eat.’ 

Mr. Adams brings a serious charge against the Association for 
not supplying a proper quantity of salt or preserved meats, a 
complaint we do not hear of from others, as the following testi- 
mony from a passenger in another of their ships will show :— 

‘In no part of our passage were we driven to the necessity of eating salt 
provisions, and our captain declared he never knew ships better provisioned 
than those sent out by the Canterbury Association.’ 


The latter part of the voyage is rough and stormy, with occa- 
sional calms; in a diary before us we read:— 


‘On Sunday night last, we entered Bass’s Straits. A calm came on on 
Monday, and we were obliged to keep on tacking. Many times we found 
ourselves at night in no better position than we were in the morning; if it 
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was not a calm, the wind was dead against us. No one can tell the disap- 
pointment at not being able to get on at sea unless they have experienced 
the going over the same track day after day, as we have done. The beauty 
of the scenery in Bass’s Straits, to me at least, quite made up for the delay. 
The mountains of Van Diemen’s Land, tipped with snow, appeared in the 
distance ; as we neared them, they assumed the finest forms ; lesser moun- 
tains and hills, covered with wood, came down tou the water’s edge; beau- 
tiful headlands or islands were dotted about most picturesquely. Either it 
was that the eye, having, as it were, hungered so long after a sight of land 
was more easily gratified, or I, not having expected such scenery, was the 
more struck with it. It appeared to me that these mountains were of grander 
shapes and proportions than any I had before seen. The country under 
them was most lovely, the forms and lines of the hills rolling about in a 
manner which no artist who had not studied the old masters in their best 
period could hope to execute.’ 


In the month of October all our several voyagers drew near 
to the promised land, perceiving it afar off, at the distance of 
eighty miles, by the delicious perfumes of the Manuca, a beau- 
tiful heath, the scent of which Mr. Adams compares to that of 
a hayfield. Another informant, however, tells us that this com- 
parison gives no adequate idea of its sweetness, and that it was 
no small treat to him to be called out of bed in order to enjoy it. 

The aspect of the country as they neared Port Lyttelton is 
thus most favourably portrayed by Mr. Adams :— 


‘It was on a magnificent spring morning that we rounded Banks 
Peninsula, and sailed slowly along its northern shore, towards Port 
Lyttelton, or Port Cooper, its name in New Zealand. After a weary four 
months’ voyage, with no relief to the undying monotony of sea and sky, 
the country we were now passing seemed like a scene from fairy-land. 
Richly-wooded hills presenting an endless variety of form and colouring,— 
lovely bays running deep into the shore, and sheltered from every wind,— 
rich pastures dotted with sheep and cattle,—canoes and fishing-boats 
gliding along the shore,—whilst the bright warm sun poured its rich floods 
of light over wood and hill and valley, and lighted up the deep blue sea with 
myriads of glittering stars, which danced and sparkled with every motion 
of our majestic ship. 

‘ At little Akaloa, a small bay on the north side of the Peninsula, we took 
a fisherman on board, to pilot us into Port Lyttelton, On that afternoon 
we had service on board for the last time; and, almost in sight of our 
destined port, united in offering up our thanksgivings for a safe voyage 
past, and prayers for happiness and prosperity in the new life that was fast 
dawning upon many of us. 

‘Slowly the vessel glided on before the gentle breeze that scarcely filled 
her canvass, and the sun was setting as we neared the mouth of the harbour. 
On our left lay the richly-wooded Peninsula, the scenery of which resembles 
in many respects that of the back of the Isle of Wight, but on a larger and 
grander scale: on our right were the Canterbury Plains, extending to the 
hilly region which stretched far away beyond the snow-capped Kaikoras, 
to the distant mountains of the Northern Island. But straight before us 
lay our land of promise,—the harbour towards which, for four long, weary 
months, we had shaped our solitary course,—the land where the losses and 
errors of the old life in the old country were to be retrieved,—the future 
home of many an anxiously expectant colonist.’—Pp. 14—16. 


The chapter on ‘first impressions’ conveys a strange lesson 
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of how apt men are to be discouraged when they have worked 
up their hopes by remote anticipations of good, and do not, all 
at once, when the visible goal is reached, enter upon the entire 
fulfilment of their dreams. Another ship, the Midlothian, had 
arrived about a fortnight before Mr. Adams. The passengers 
by this ship had been greeted by an unpleasant sow’-wester, 
accompanied with rainy, miserable weather. The colonists 
had also alarmed them by accounts of the high price of pro- 
visions, and of house-room; the consequence of which was, 
that they were all in a panic, which they lost no time in com- 
municating to the fresh arrival. The following solemn 
interview took place :— 


‘It was midnight when the boat which brought these harbingers of evil 
came alongside. They were immediately ushered into the cuddy; and 
there, until three o’clock, we sat in conclave, listening in breathless atten- 
tion to their dismal stories, At each succeeding tale the visages of the 
land-purchasers grew visibly longer. They heard with dismay of provisions 
at ruinous prices; of houses not even water-tight, at exorbitant rents; of 
land partly sand hills and partly irreclaimable swamp ; of young gentle- 
men, who had come out with bright expectations and small capitals, 
reduced to work on the roads, or employed at daily wages by those they 
had brought out as servants.’—Pp. 19, 20. 


Mark, however, how Mr. Adams continues :— 


‘ These and other stories of similar character, are indeed sufficiently 
startling to adventurers fresh from the old world; but a very short expe- 
rience of colonial life shows them to be evils inseparable from the condition 
of a new country; and though ruinous to the indolent and desponding, are 
easily surmounted by a stout heart and a willing hand, and sink into actual 
insignificance when compared with the advantages afforded by a new and 
uncrowded field for industry or speculation. In confirmation of this view, 
I would add that our visitors and their friends subsequently found occasion 
to alter their opinion, and that when I left the colony they were all com- 
fortably settled in Canterbury, and were doing well.’—P. 20, 


The same wind and rain also greeted Mr. Adams’s ship the 
next morning, as it lay in the harbour, and sadly dejected were 
all on board; but their actual approach, in a small boat, to the 
town of Lyttelton, presents another and more cheering 
picture :— 


‘After the dismal accounts of our visitors of the preceding evening, it 
may well be supposed that we did not expect to be enchanted with our 
first view of the town of Lyttelton. What then was our astonishment at 
he panorama that opened before us as we pulled slowly round the little 
point! Wide streets, neat houses, shops, stores, hotels, coffee-rooms, 
emigration barracks, a neat sea-wall, and an excellent and convenient jetty, 
with vessels discharging their — upon it, met our view; whilst a 
momentary ray of sunshine lit up the shingled roofs and the green hills in 


the background, until the whole place seemed to break into a bright trium- 
phant smile at our surprise, 
‘There are few prettier towns than Lyttelton as seen from the sea, 
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Situated in a small but picturesque bay, it is, as it were, framed in the 
bold and rugged hills, by which it is on three sides surrounded, and whose 
wild and uncultivated aspect contrasts very effectively with the neat 
houses and busy streets of the town. The most striking object is the 
jetty: it is well built and convenient, running into the sea for about a 
hundred yards, and is, I believe, the best in New Zealand. On landin 
there, a wide street leads directly up the hill towards the Police Court po | 
the upper part of the town. The Emigration Barracks are neat and com- 
modious buildings, standing in a spacious area immediately on the right of 
the jetty. One of them is at present used as a church, another is converted 
into schools ; the remaining space is appropriated to the accommodation 
of immigrants on their first landing.'—Pp. 24, 25. 

Another informant gives much the same account of the first 
intelligence received by his ship as to the state of the colony. 
The pilot, who came on board to take them up the harbour, 
had to answer many questions, and unfavourable were the 
impressions thereby caused ;—provisions dear, rent dear, very 
little land in a state of cultivation. Sorrowful countenances 
were to be seen on all sides; and some few who were going on 
to other settlements, began to make sport of the Association. 
As if to add to these troubles, a set of evil-disposed persons 
came off in a boat from shore, and gave the worst accounts of 
the place they could. These men were supposed to be escaped 
convicts, and were afterwards often seen hanging about, appa- 
rently for no good purpose. Many of the accounts thus received, 
especially about the land, were discovered to have been en- 
tirely false. A great deal of alarm, however was caused. ‘One 
‘poor man seemed almost out of his mind. He had brought 
‘with him a wife and dependent family of five or six children, 
‘and was, of course, most anxious to provide for them a means 
‘of subsistence. But of all the labouring class he had the least 
‘cause to fear. He was by trade a carpenter, and these were 
‘receiving wages of from ninepence to one shilling per hour.’ 

The experience of the other emigrants was also cheering after 
a little time for inspection. 

‘But now for what happened after we landed. We took a walk up the 
Bridle Path, and at length reached the summit of the hill, from whence we 
had a view of Christ Church. We had previously determined to ask those 
we met what their opinion was of the place, They all declared that they 
were comfortable; that provisions were, for the present, dear, but that 
wages were very high; and some said they would not return to England 
on any account. In our party were two who were landowners (one of 
whom, in his first panic, had offered me fifty acres for one hundred pounds), 
and they were not a little cheered by such assurances. We left both 
behind us, although they had half resolved to go to some other colony. 
Our emigrants, too, who went on shore, some in the deepest distress, I 
was rejoiced to meet, a few days afterwards, with smiling faces, and to hear 
from their own lips that they were beginning to like the place, and that 
they had no fear of finding work.’ 


Our correspondent did indeed meet one discontented indi- 
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vidual during his rambles up the hill, in the person of a gentle- 
man, arrived a few days before by a previous ship, but who had 
not, before this, attempted the ascent. He had managed to get 
nearly at the top of the hill with his lady, and also with a lap- 
dog, for which he had given thirty guineas, but apparently with 
very little information as to the place in which he was, or his 
future plans, except that he thought of going to another colony. 
A few days after, however, the gentleman was seen very credit- 
ably dressed, as if prepared to rough it, and had resolved to 
stay. 
i. the descriptive portions of Mr. Adams’s book, where he 
refers to his actual experience and observations of Lyttelton, we 
have no doubt that he means to be impartial; but there is a 
certain want of style in his writing—a youthful unconnectedness 
and absence of flow when on any general subjects of interest, 
which, together with a disposition towards finding fault, give a 
disappreciating character to the book, although the admissions 
here and there, incidentally made, would, if put together, con- 
tain most substantial facts in favour of the colony’s success. 
His eloquence is confined to his own personal adventures, rather 
than topoints which illustrate the history of the place ; and yet 
he is very free in short and deprecatory remarks, of a kind which 
convince us that he was not practically aware of the age of 
the colony at the time he writes of. He never seems, in his 
own mind, to make allowance for the fact that the colony was 
then only of about nine months existence. : 

Soon after landing he ascended the hill, in order to survey 
the Canterbury plains; but as there was a south-west rain 
blowing in his face (to which England is equally subject,) he 
hastily sets it down as a dreary, swampy, desolate landscape : 
yet two pages after we read the following description of a 
farm :— 

‘The house is situated on the bank of a beautiful stream of very pure 
water, There is a considerable quantity of land in a state of cultivation, 


and the soil of the greater portion is very rich, Some part of it yielded 
sixty bushels per acre when first cropped with wheat.’—P. 34. 


The discouraging accounts with regard to scenery are fully 
counterbalanced by the following description of a view from 
Banks’s Peninsula, which was seen during the course of a rather 
serious adventure in which he lost his way for two days :— 


‘The sun was rising as we gained the highest summit of the range we 
were thus traversing, and certainly a more magnificent view I never 
beheld. Far down beneath our feet lay the harbour and town of Lyttelton. 
From the height on which we stood, the range at the back of the town 
presented no obstacle to a clear view of the plains, and we could see them 
stretching far away to the foot of the snowy mountains, Still further 
north, range after range of bold rough hills, now rising into mountains and 
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now interspersed with large tracts of level plain, extended to the foot of 
the Kaikoras, nearly 150 miles distant; whilst still beyond them far distant 
peaks glowed in the first rays of the rising sun and blended into the blue 
sky beyond.’—P. 42. 

This difficulty of finding his way, which then nearly cost his 
life,—for it was only at the last stage of exhaustion that he and 
his friend managed to arrive at a human habitation,—seems to 
have made Mr. Adams specially severe on the subject of roads, 
and, accordingly, the want of proper communication between 
Lyttelton and Christ Church is a fertile source of grievance. 
The only impediment is the high ridge of hills immediately 
behind the town of Lyttelton; for at the foot of this ridge, on 
the other side, a road now exists to Christ Church, complete 
enough to drive (according to a correspondent of the ‘ Guardian’), 
a dog-cart tandem. This, however, is of little use so long as 
the hills cannot be crossed. ‘The Sumner road was planned to 
accomplish this, by taking a wide circuit round the hill, but this 
work is now stopped for want of funds, and it is not known how 
it can be proceeded with; indeed it is thought that a tunnel 
would have been a far better plan, and would have saved ex- 
pense, as well as much in distance. 

Mr. Adams’s experience of hotel accommodation at Lyttelton 
was unfortunate. He states, indeed, that the Mitre was the 
best inn, but he went himself to the Steadfast coffee rooms, and 
thus describes his night, though we must in justice state that, 
before he went to bed he had a most excellent dinner, with 
good sherry, at five shillings a-head, 

‘ Hitherto we had certainly not seen many of the discomforts of a new 
colony, but our accommodations for the night were amusingly charac- 
teristic of colonial life. Our room was a small loft in the roof of the house, 
barely six feet high in the centre. Kight wooden beds were ranged alon 
the sides of the room, with the feet towards the outer wall, and adorn 
with gay blankets of red and blue, At the head of each bedstead hung a 
towel for the private use of each occupant, whilst at each end of the room 
was a rickety wash-hand stand and cracked looking-glass for public accom- 
modation. ‘The narrow path along the middle of the room was filled with 
sleepers who had failed in securing the accommodation of beds. At one 
end of the apartment was a small window which refused to close, and at 
the other was one which objected to open. The room measured twenty 
feet by twelve, and contained twelve or thirteen sleepers, but there was no 
want of ventilation. The roof was merely shingled, and by no means air- 
tight, so that the wind blew in in all directions,’ —Pp. 31, 32. 


Lest it should be supposed that no better accommodation is 
to be found at Lyttelton, we give an account of a night at the 
Mitre, regretting that Mr. Adams should not have enjoyed the 
superior comforts therein portrayed :— 

‘I had a bed-room to myself, and, in fact, the accommodation 
* was better than of many of our English hotels. The furniture, 
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‘it is true, was not so elegant, but everything was clean and 
‘ comfortable, as much so as I could have wished or expected.’ 
The native Maories are well disposed, and a great contrast 
to the aborigines of many of our colonies. They are, many of 
them, good Christians. Mr. Adams thus writes about them :— 


‘ They are for the most part tall and well-proportioned. Their skin is 
of a rich dusky copper colour, and the tattooing with which they are 
covered, though at first sight unwelcome to an European eye, is often exe- 
cuted with considerable taste and skill, and soon ceases to be displeasing. 
They are harmless and friendly; they never meet you without a passing 
“ tenaqui ” (how d’ye do), and are delighted when an opportunity offers of 
shaking hands with an Englishman. They are a faithful and affectionate 
race, and notwithstanding their intercourse with white men their honesty 
is still proverbial. Undoubtedly we have taught them to drive em 
and European cunning grafted upon their own shrewd and intelligent 
nature has rendered them difficult to deal with; but a bargain once con- 
cluded, they will scrupulously fulfil it at any sacrifice. 

‘I obtained an interesting anecdote of their affectionate attachment to 
those who treat them kindly from an old settler at Christ Church, His 
daughter had been in the habit of performing little kindnesses to the neigh- 
bouring Maories, had won greatly on their affection, and was called by 
them “ ‘I'he White Rose.” In the depth of a severe winter she was attacked 
by illness, and serious apprehensions were entertained for her life. The 
faithful Maories were constant in their inquiries after her; and at length 
heard that she had expressed a wish for some fish. The fishing season 
was long past, and an attempt to reach the fishing-ground was a matter of 
difficulty and danger. A boat was, nevertheless, immediately manned and 
sent out; and having, with much difficulty, obtained a small supply of fish, 
they set out on their return home. They had scarcely left the fishing- 
ground when a heavy gale of wind blew them out to sea; and it was not 
until after fighting for three days against the storm that they reached Port 
Lyttelton in a state of complete exhaustion from fatigue and hunger. Yet 
the fish, though to their appetites fit fur food in its uncooked state, had 
remained untouched throughout the whole of the heavy storm, It had 
been procured for the ‘ White Rose,’ and for her use it was preserved. 
Unfortunately, before their arrival in port the fish became tainted ; but, 
undaunted by this failure, they once more proceeded to the fishing-ground, 
- this time succeeded in reaching home with their affectionate offering.’— 

p. 77—79. 


Again, with regard to their religious faith :— 


‘ Their deep devotion to the apostle of modern days, Bishop Selwyn, is 
not the least noble trait in their character. It is impossible to speak too 
strongly of the attachment and submission of the Maories to him, or of the 
wonderful manner in which he exercises the power he has so deservedly 
attained. In the middle island the natives have almost universally em- 
braced the Christian faith, and now indignantly deny the imputation of 
cannibalism.’—P. 80. 


This account is confirmed by others. We hear of meeting a 
native scripture reader at dinner, with one side of his face 
tattooed, having been baptized before he arrived at the dignity 
of being uniform in these facial ornaments. At Auckland there 
are native schools, under the management of Bishop Selwyn, 
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described as very excellent buildings, the work almost entirely 
of Maories, who had gained their knowledge of building from 
English artisans. Speaking of the Maories in connexion with 
these schools, we read :— 

‘ They almost idolize the Bishop. When he preaches to them, 
‘ there is always the most deadly silence, and after the service is 
‘ over they arrange themselves outside the door, and he shakes 
‘ hands with them all one by one; it is a most impressive sight 
* to witness.’ 

The ecclesiastical arrangements of the colony are, of course, 
most imperfect if compared with the projects, and indeed the 
express conditions of the Association; but voluntary contribu- 
tions are making up for the absence of these grants, and on this 
principle a church is being built at Lyttelton, though it should 
not be forgotten that, even without a church, the colonists have 
always had their services performed with the greatest regularity, 
and have never been without daily prayer from the first ; a fact 
unprecedented in the early state of any of our colonies. There 
are, it seems, three clergymen who receive salaries as such, but 
besides these there are several who are themselves settlers, yet 
who are licensed to follow their clerical functions, making in 
all about twelve. 

Mr. Adams thus sums up the future prospects. He here 
gives a general verdict which is most favourable, and which 
ought to be put forward to all readers of his book, as a special 
antidote to certain prevailing tendencies that run through it :— 

‘ Looking to the future prospects of the settlement, there can however 
be no doubt that the Canterbury Block must ultimately succeed and become 
a large and flourishing colony. In despite of the disadvantages under 
which, from the circumstances above detailed, some of the early adventurers 
have laboured, the colony has progressed with a rapidity quite unparal- 
leled, and has every indication of internal strength. The climate alone 
presents a temptation to the emigrant of no ordinary character. It is 
difficult to describe its peculiarity and charm. It resembles, in many re- 
spects, the best parts of the climate of England. Indeed, the colonists 
speak of it as the English climate with all “the bad parts taken out.” The 
air is always pure, fresh, and bracing, resembling the air of our English 
downs on a bright clear summer morning ; and although the climate is 
changeable, the air is always free from the heavy oppressive qualities which 
the invalid in England so bitterly feels. The colonists have also the advan- 
tages of a grateful soil; and when the settlement is placed upon an equal 
footing with surrounding places as to the price of land, the cultivation of 
sheep farming, and some other matters wherein mistakes have been made 
in the original charter, its progress, although subject, of course, to occa- 
sional periods of reaction, will be still more rapid than that which has 
already been made.’—P. 90—92. 


By way of illustration to that great distinction we at first 
made between the Association at home and the colony abroad, 
we must point to the universal esteem in which Mr. Godley was 
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always held in Canterbury itself. None of the disappointments 
which resulted from home management were ever laid to his 
account, which proves that there was no suspicion of any cul- 
pable negligence in the early arrangement of the Association, 
over which Mr. Godley presided when in England. We shall 
not discuss the balance-sheet now before the public, and appended 
at the end of Mr. Adams’s book, as it is not our object to defend 
the Association, but only to clear the colony itself from the 
odium of being involved in its failure. There are, we know, 
many emigration interests in this country, which delight in 
crying down the Canterbury Settlement from selfish motives, 
and which encourage a low-minded jealousy of any scheme 
patronised, as it has been, by gentlemen and ladies. Those 
who emigrate to Auckland we have heard well primed with the 
argument, that they were laying out their money on plain com- 
mercial and common sense principles, whereas the Canterbury 
settlers were parting with solid advantages for the ideal benefits 
of good society. Yet the people in Auckland are, we hear, 
perfectly astonished at the rapid growth of the Canterbury 
Settlement. It is not usual, they feel, for a place to spring up 
at once, and the other colonies of New Zealand are acknow- 
ledged to have had much severer trials at first than fell to the 
lot of the Canterbury settlers. 

It must of course be a subject of personal regret to many 
who have been concerned in it, that the Association has ceased 
its operations. The foundation of the colony is, however, laid, 
and although it may not now be carried on as originally in- 
tended, yet all the information we possess, is strongly in favour 
of its ultimate prosperity. The fault of the Association was 
this. They calculated upon selling a much larger quantity of 
land in a given time than they were able to do. More money 
was, therefore, spent in commencing expensive roads, surveys, 
streets, &c., and in preparing for the reception of colonists, 
than was afterwards found proportionate to the sales effected. 
Great advantages, however, still belong to the Canterbur 
Block in spite of all this. Although Mr. Adams dwells coe | 
on the expense in drainage before the land is brought into 
cultivation, we have yet statements before us of a very oppo- 
site kind, on which we can place the greatest confidence: for 
instance, the following :— 

‘ A great portion of the land requires no preparation to receive the seed, 
further than turning it up with the plough.’ 

The sheep grazing is acknowledged to be excellent, and as 
the terms of the Association will no longer be any obstacle to 
this mode of farming, the plains will enjoy, to the full, the 
advantazes which they possess under this head. Many old 
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colonists from Port Phillip have come over and set up sheep 
farms there. They say that, for this purpose, the Canterbury 
plains are equal, if not superior to Port Phillip; which has 
always been considered one of the finest sheep-grazing countries 
in the world; while the number of good rivers give it a very 
great advantage over that place. One of these colonists told 
our informant what his expectations would be on a farm of 
this kind :— 

‘ For the first year he would put up with some few privations, for the 


second, he would add a little more to the comforts, without the luxuries of 
life, and after that, he would have both comforts and luxuries.’ 


As regards the price of land, we conceive that the Canterbury 
Settlement will soon be placed in the same position as other 
colonies; for, although the Association has still an existence in 
the colony by reason of its charter, yet, before long, its powers 
will be transferred by the New Zealand Act to the Colonial 
legislature; notice having been given by the Crown, that it 
will resume the powers of the Charter. In future, therefore, all 
the land of N. Z. being under the control of the local govern- 
ment, will have a fixed value. What this will be, it is impos- 
sible to say with exactness, but it is expected that it will be 
considerably more than a pound an acre. 

A long and very interesting letter appeared in the ‘ Guardian’ 
of Dec. 22, last year, dated Lyttelton, June 7th. Mr. Adams 
refers to it in a note, and shows a manifest unwillingness to be 
persuaded by its favourable statements, yet this must have 
been written half-a-year after Mr. Adams’s visit, and we have 
the guarantee of the ‘Guardian’ that it is from an experienced 
colonist, addressed to one who is well able to detect any over- 
colouring in the description. This writer acknowledges, indeed, 
to a depression, but states many reasons for thinking that it is 
no greater than must fall to the lot of all new colonies, and is 
not to be compared to that experienced by Auckland. He 
says :— 

‘ Whenever a vessel arrives her cargo sells off most rapidly, and the 
fixed and ad valorem duties on necessaries show about the same average 
monthly total for the four last months that they did in previous ones, 
going back to about June last year. There is but little grumbling either 
against Government, or, what is in a measure a branch of the Government, 
against the Association; at least, so far as regards the acts of the Associa- 
tion's employés in the colony Where no distontent exists, primd facie there 
is no suffering, and all may be presumed to be well and busily engaged. 
More runs continue to be taken up each week, and would be, doubtless, 
each day, did not the gold fields inte:fere with the arrival of stock as fast 
as settlers would wish to purchase. There is a very considerable amount 
of real property of all descriptions now accumulated, and it must be re- 
turning more or less of interest already. 

‘ Contrasted with the very wretched condition we were in at Auckland, 
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in 1843—45, I cannot but consider this settlement as in not merely a pro- 
mising, but an actually prosperous state, so much so that, given ¢wo years 
more (but for the gold fields I should have said ove), it will shoot forward 
with vigour and rapidity, exceeding that of any in New Zealand, I may 
be allowed to speak confidently from my past knowledge of the older 
settlements, and all the difficulties that embarrassed their early days—of 
quarrels with natives, with local government, company, Colonial-offices, 
and the absolute physical obstructions to the extension of colonising 
operations, even with all other difficulties cleared away.’ 


On the subject of the Church, he would show that, in spite 
of the small means actually allowed, much work is yet done. 


‘It is very gratifying that so early there should be within reasonable 
walking distance of each settler (squatters of course excluded), a regular 
Sunday service performed by a duly ordained clergyman; in fact, that none 
of the ministrations of his Church can be wanting to any who desires to 
benefit by them in a time of need and distress; while at Christ Church 
and Lyttelton the services are performed as orderly, and are as well 
attended (indeed Je¢fer) than in most English country towns with the same 
number of inhabitants. About eighty children here, and one hundred at 
Christ Church, regularly attend the schools. I consider that the affording 
a regular course of instruction to such numbers, commencing from the 
first month or two (I believe) after the arrival of the first body of settlers, 
is a service rendered to the colony, than which none could be more im- 
portant.’ 


After passing a high eulogium on Mr. Godley, this writer 
continues :— 


‘ I have heard that at home he is supposed to be making “ a most com- 
plete mess of it.” What I have stated must lead to a conclusion the very 
opposite of the supposition. I wish rather to lay some stress on the fact 
of affairs having been well managed by him, and on the very great im- 
portance to the settlement, now and for some time to come, of his presence 
and leadership, because in your city travels you doubtless at times will 
hear a passing mention of this little out-of-the-way dependency of the 
empire; and because, from some three or fonr men, who have returned 
from it to England, either dissatisfiéd and disappointed in obtaining employ- 
ment, or with a character so ruined, that their stay in it was impossible, 
reports, untrue and highly prejudicial to the interests of the settlement 
and of individuals, will be sedulously disseminated, which any one 
writing home is bound by anticipation to contradict and disapprove when 
occasion offers. It is of some consequence that, among city people, this 
place should not be in bad repute, through false information circulated by 
swindlers and schemers. Equally is it of consequence that in higher 
circles, from whence an occasional straggler might be strongly disposed to 
join us, no unfavourable impression should prevail, caused by the same 
agency,’ 

From what we have heard in other quarters, and those in 
New Zealand itself, we feel sure that the Canterbury Settle- 
ment has been most falsely and perseveringly maligned. We 
have heard, for instance, from one person near Auckland that 
the Canterbury Settlement was entirely a delusion, and that all 
who have gone to it are the victims of mere selfish schemers. 


This is a very different version from other opinions we reported 
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from the same place, and, therefore, we are the more disposed 
to give a friendly caution against putting any credit in occa- 
sional bad reports of the settlement, unless they come from 
well traced and reliable sources. The letter in the ‘ Guardian’ 
comments on the gentlemanly character of the newspaper press, 
and on the general aspect of society, summing up thus :— 

‘ The number of regularly ordained clergymen is, of course, a guarantee 
for a certain amount of intelligence and high education here—even were 
the number of gentlemen who have passed through English universities 
and public schools fewer than they are by one-half or three-fourths. On 
looking round at any public assemblage—a ball, for instance—I cannot 
er observing how much the manner and appearance of those present, 
and particularly the preponderance of University-men, engages my atten- 
tion, and forces a contrast with other settlements in the Australian seas, 
which results in an impression highly favourable to this one. I shall not 
be exaggerating in the least if I assert, too, that amongst the ladies there 
is observable au premier coup d wil, a very decided superiority, sufliciently 
indicated, I think, by their manner and address. 

‘ I will only say in conclusion, that this is the tirst settlement I have been 
resident in in New Zealand, which I have ever felt unhesitatingly satisfied 
to recommend as fit for a man to risk (shall I say risé ?) his capital in, or 
for a woman of refined tastes and educated mind to come to, with the hope 
of speedily being surrounded by more of elegance and comfort, and friends 
befitting her station, than in the same space of time she could expect in 
any other settlement in New Zealand.’ 

We hear that gold has been found in the neighbourhood of 
Auckland, and that some of the Canterbury emigrants have 
recently left to join the diggers there a-sembled; and, also, 
that provisions, last November, were very high. Up to July 
the inhabitants of Auckland had no certain information of this; 
though such was reported to be the case, and a correspondent 
states that, on his own land, some yellow metal had been found, 
but not the right stuff. What effect this would have on Canter- 
bury, we cannot say. A temporary panic might arise, but we 
are not afraid that the increase of gold will have any other 
than a beneficial influence on the world. ‘lhe civilized por- 
tions of mankind are extending their territories, and more gold 
is, therefore, wanted, in order to supply the ordinary uses for 
it, and we cannot but see the hand of Providence in thus pro- 
viding out of the bosom of our colonies, those stores of precious 
metal, which they, themselves, demand for purposes of « circu- 
lating medium, and, without which, their commercial progress 
must have been materially hindered. 

Putting all the information together which we can arrive 
at, we come to the conclusion that a New Zealand farm, 
whether built of brick or wood, with its verandahs and he!ges 
of roses and geraniums, is not a bad place of residence for a 
hard-working and intelligent man, even with a wife and family. 
Fortunes may not be made all at once, but still on the other 
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hand there is no fear of starving. It is a means of escaping 
from those imperative laws of English life, which seem to for- 
bid any good and honest work being done in an amateur or 
domestic manner, by those who claim to be gentlefolks, yet can 
ill afford the expenses of the title. In a New Zealand farm a 
gentleman may paint his house and plough his land, whilst his 
wife makes the bread and sets her daughters to work in the 
kitchen. And this may now be done without forfeiting all the 
advantages of civilized society, or all the privileges of religion. 
Let those who have the means to live in affluence at home, and 
have no great wish to embark in a new existence, stay where 
they are; though we doubt not that adventurous spirits will find 
great use for any amount of capital they may have, and that 
they may do so in a way that will reflect honour, dignity, and 
position upon themselves; while, in the case of poor gentlefolks 
possessed of a small capital and no other source of income, we can- 
not but express our conviction, that it is far better for their families 
to be brought up in the noble yet working independence of colonial 
life, than in the abject and tormenting trials of poor gentility, 
always in difficulties, always humbled by a conscious inferiority. 
At home they must not. and cannot work, even though nothing 
would give them greater pleasure, if the manners of society 
allowed them the opportunity, than the means of ceasing to 
be helpless and unproductive burdens on the small income 
of their parents. Onve in a colony they may do this; they 
may shake off the necessity of keeping a lene establish- 
ment of servants, of living in what seems a compulsory style, 
and may pass their time quietly and industriously, never doubt- 
ing that they will have their daily bread for the time present, 
and having also a good hope that, amid the bounties and the 
charms of nature, as the New Zealand colonists may certainly 
consider themselves, they may one day rise up into positions of 
high honour and distinction, be founders of illustrious races, or 
even types of a future chivalry. 


Since the above was in type (for thus much was intended for 
insertion in our last number) the return of Mr. Godley has been 
the occasion of eliciting from the friends of the Canterbury 
Settlement many public statements, which singularly bear out 
our own previous views with regard to its condition. We have 
not space to enter again upon the subject, on the groundwork 
of this fresh stock of information, but we cannot, in justice to 
the Settlement, or indeed to ourselves, allow the subject to pass 
over without any notice of what may fairly be called the termi- 
nation of the first act in the Canterbury drama. 

On Mr. Godley’s departure from Canterbury, in December, 
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a public breakfast was given in his honour, and whatever disap- 
pointments there may have been in connexion with Mr. Godley’s 
management of the Colony, the address which was then read to 
him most strongly confirms a statement we previously made, 
that the Colonists themselves who went out with him, are not 
his accusers, nor do they wish that he should henceforth have 
no concern with them. The following is part of the address :— 


* We should deeply regret to think that the connexion between us were 
now to be wholly severed; but we are persuaded you will never cease to 
feel a lively interest in the welfare of a settlement with which your name 
has been so closely linked; and that in any future measures which may be 
contemplated in England affecting its prosperity, we may rely upon a con- 
tinuance of your services, to defend or advocate our rights and interests. 
Especially, in the final adjustment of the relations which are to exist 
between the Canterbury Association and the Settlement, we earnestly hope 
you will take an active part, as possessing the entire confidence of the 
great majority of its inhabitants, and being fully competent to express their 
sentiments and wishes,’ 


From Mr. Godley’s reply on this occasion, we will select two 
passages, one touching on the failure of the ideal part of the 
scheme ; though still maintaining that the practical result is not 
therefore the worse ; and the other, giving personal instances of 
prosperity. On the comparison between the anticipation and 
the result, he says :— 


‘ No man in this world can go through any enterprise that has greatness 
in it without being often and sorely disappointed, because nothing great is 
ever done without enthusiasm, and enthusiasts are always over-sanguine. 
When I first adopted and made my own the idea of this colony, it pictured 
itself to my mind in the colours of a Utopia. Now that I have been a 
practical coloniser, and have seen how these things are managed in fact, 
I often smile when I think of the ideal Canterbury of which our imagination 
dreamed. Yet I have seen nothing in the dream to regret or to be ashamed 
of, and I am quite sure that without the enthusiasm, the poetry, the 
unreality (if you will), with which our scheme was overlaid, it would never 
have been accomplished. This Colony, full of life, and vigour, and promise, 
as it is, would never have been founded, and these plains, if colonised at 
all, would have fallen into the hands of a very different set of people from 
those whom I see around me. Besides, I am not at all sure that the reality, 
though less showy, is not in many respects sounder and better than the 
dream. ‘lake for example that common notion which so many educated 
and intelligent people have of colonisation—the notion that it will enable 
them to live a sort of careless, indolent, easy-going life, under their vines 
and their fig-trees, among their children and their flowers, to revel in the 
spontaneous plenty of an exuberant soil, and to enjoy all the luxuries of 
civilization without its responsibilities, its restraints, and its labour. This 
is the kind of life that many of us fondly dreamed of. 1 will not say that 
I did not sometimes dream of it myself. But would this, even if it were 
not out of the question, be a life worthy of a man—of an Englishman? Is 
the desire to fly from toil and trouble a worthy motive for colonisation ? 
Ought not our motive rather to be a desire to find a freer scope and a more 
promising object for our toil and our trouble? We all know now that 
when men colonise, more perhaps than in any other walk of life, they have 
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to eat their bread in the sweat of their face. But this is the advantage, 
and pride, and glory of colonisation. It is the corroding evil of old and 
highly-peopled countries, that in them whole classes, from the Sybarite 
eer to the workhouse pauper, have this curse hanging heavy on their 
ives, that they have nothing to do; and this it is that justifies us in urging 
men to emigrate, that in new countries every man must do something, and 
every man finds something to do. I have seen here clergymen ploughing, 
and barristers digging, and officers of the army and navy “ riding in” stock, 
and no one thought the worse of them, but the contrary.’ 


In quoting these words we do not mean to say that this use 
of enthusiasm is justifiable. Schemes, when first laid before the 
public, are supposed to be serious and practical, and it will not, 
as a general rule, defend the propounder of them, on their ulti- 
mate failure, to plead innocent enthusiasm as the original motive 

ower. Men who have been deceived look to facts and not to 
ideas; but still with regard to Mr. Godley, it is certainly a great 
evidence in his favour, that, on his departure from Canterbury, 
so far from being pursued with the reproaches of his supposed 
victims, he was honoured and féted to the last. Such is not the 
case when the bubble bursts which is the mere offspring of a 
deceptive and empty enthusiasm. The individual cases of suc- 
cess which he brings forward, are thus stated :— 


‘I trust I shall be pardoned for quoting, in support of what I say, two 
or three cases which have come lately to my personal knowledge, and 
which I have no reason at all to suppose extraordinary or out of the way. 
‘There may be many more of a stronger kind, but these happen to have 
been brought before myself. One is the case of a gentleman of good 
family and education, who landed in this Colony with a land-order for fifty 
acres, and 3007. He has now horses and cattle alone to the value of his 
original capital, 3007. He has built an excellent house, has fourteen acres 
fenced and cropped, and owns four hundred sheep and lambs, and, more- 
over, he does not owe a farthing in the world. The next instance is that 
of a man whose capital was still smaller. [ am informed it was just 50J. 
He, too, had fifty acres of land, and a large family, including two grown-up 
sons. I visited his farm the other day, and found the whole of it fenced 
in, and divided into five separate fields, all with substantial fences. He 
has a comfortable house, a particularly neat and well-cropped garden, two 
cows, with their calves, several pigs, and no less than twenty-seven acres 
(including the garden) under crop; and I am happy to say, I never saw 
crops look finer or more promising. ‘The third and last case which I mean 
to quote is this :—I was told two days ago by a working mechanic—a man 
who had no money at all when he arrived, not a farthing—that he had 
saved and laid by, in two years, from the labour of his own hands, no less 
a sum than 2001.’ 


On Mr. Godley’s arrival in England, he was likewise enter- 
tained by his home friends, and in a style which betokened no 
consciousness of failure as to the main objects of the under- 
taking with which his name was associated. It is not our 
province to enumerate the lords and high estates of the realm 
which honoured the occasion with their presence, but we have 
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the usual accessories of a noble chairman according to the hero 
of the day, those praises which, however conventional in their 
particular expressions, are yet meant to represent the laurels of 
success. 

Mr. Godley, in his address, thus described the present condi- 
tion of the Colony :— 


‘ The present population, therefore, may be set down at 3,300 Europeans, 
and they are, take them for all in all, as good materials, morally and physi- 
cally, as any Colony was ever composed of. Of the site of the Colony 
there can be but one opinion, namely, that it was not only the best acces- 
sible to us in any part of the world, but that, by peculiar good fortune, it 
was the most advantageous, though the last selected, site for a settlement 
in New Zealand. A short description will make its extraordinary advan- 
tages clear, even to you. The capital of our settlement is the town of 
Christchurch; the sea-port, Lyttelton, is eight miles from it. These towns 
form the centre of a district comprising 150 miles of coast, of which the 
natural boundaries are, to the west, (what we call) the “ snowy range ;” 
to the nortb, the Kaikora mountains; and to the south, the Waitangi river, 
and which varies in width from seventy to forty miles, I call these its 
natural boundaries, because such is their impracticable nature, that in all 
probability, for an indefinite time to come, they will not be crossed by a 
road accessible to commerce. Of this district, thus shut in, Lyttelton is 
(with the exception of the inlets of Banks’s Peninsula, also in our settle- 
ment, but lying quite out of the way) not only the best and most accessible, 
but the only harbour. The district consists of low hills and level prairies. 
It is not of uniform fertility, but the whole of it is admirably adapted for 
carrying stock. We calculate it to contain five or six millions of acres 
available for pasturage, which in the natural state will carry at a very low 
computation, two million sheep.’ 

He enlarges also on the literary merit of the ‘ Lyttelton Times,’ 
with the ample field of subjects that grace its columns :— 

‘I find recorded, for example, the meeting of a horticultural society, 
which is said to have been so successful, that they meant to have another 
on an extended scale in March; the performances of a choral society, with 
an elaborate and well-written critique on them; a long account of horse 
races (for we have our English sports, too) ; and finally, an entertainment 
given to myself, at which 150 people sat down, and which, I can assure 
you, was got up in a way that would have done no discredit to the old 
country. These things are trivial in themselves, but they are collectively 
inconsistent with the notions of depression, apathy, and failure,’ 


The mighty grievance so enlarged on by Mr. Adams: viz. 
the absence of any good road over the hills, is met by Mr. 
Godley with an explanation which must go far to nullify the 
complaint :— 


‘The first object we had in view, and that which I consider the most 
important, was to make the road over the hill. A large sum of money 
had been spent upon it before I came, and it was estimated by our chief 
surveyor that 7,000/, would finish it, Subsequent and more careful sur- 
veys, however, made it clear to me that to finish it to Christchurch on the 
scale on which it had been begun, would cost from 25,000/. to 30,000/.; to 
finish it on the inadequate scale of a width of eleven feet would cost (with 
a bridge over the Heathcote) 16,000/. This, of course, altered my view of 
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the matter, because there was no prospect whatever of getting the sum 
required ; I saw, therefore, that it was my business not to go on sinking my 
small means in a work that I could not finish, but to spend them in cutting 
through the swamps from the head of the navigation to the dry land. I 
should have mentioned before, that the rivers Avon and Heathcote, which 
flow into the sea close to the heads of Lyttelton Harbour, are navigable 
for vessels of twenty-five tons close  : to Christchurch, and I found, after 
the experience of some months, that the difficulty of this water communi- 
cation between the port and the plains had been greatly exaggerated, so 
that, in the opinion of many of the most experienced colonists, the greater 
part of the heavy goods would go round by water even if the road were 
finished. Accordingly, I made a good bridle-path over the hill, and a cart- 
road from the other side of the hill to Christchurch, touching the head of 
the navigation. From Christchurch I formed roads to the west, north, and 
south, with the necessary bridges; so that, when I left the settlement, the 
country was opened in every direction, and a complete communication for 
heavy goods effected, partly by road and partly by water, between the 
port and every part of the plains.’ 


On educational schemes Mr. Godley confesses that the esta- 
blishment of a college in a new colony was altogether Utopian, 
as both the money and time are wanted, which a course of 
collegiate study necessarily implies. Ecclesiastical matters he 
depicts much as we have already laid before our readers from 
other sources. He concludes his address in the following 
words :— 

‘ The Canterbury Association has done its work and passed away. Its 
memory may be unhonoured, its members reviled; they care not; they 
have done their work—a great and heroic work; they have raised to 
themselves a noble monument—they have laid the foundations of a great 
and happy people.’ 


From the other speaker on this occasion we must content 
ourselves with extracting but a few lines, those being from one 
practically acquainted with the colony. They are much to the 
point, and contain the substance of what we have wished 
ourselves to state on the general subject of the Canterbury 
Settlement. 

‘ Mr. Cholmondeley, in acknowledging the toast, said they perhaps might 
have failed in bringing out the kind of colony which had been contemplated, 
but they had got together a great and noble body of men from every part 
of England, who had been furnished with all means and appliances— 
with churches, schools, a post-office, magistrates, and other officials ; and 
although the company had not done all it wished to do, yet it was 
entitled to claim credit for what it had been able to accomplish. On his 
return from the colony, he was surprised to hear that such extraordinary 
misapprehension existed, and he could not conceive how such slanders Had 
arisen. As a person holding a considerable interest in Canterbury—as a 
farmer—as a magistrate—knowing almost every person in the colony, he 
must say that, if ever a colony had been established, the colony of Canter- 
bury had been established.’ 
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Art. IIL.—Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical Painter. 
Edited and compiled by Tom Taytor, Esa, London: Long- 
man & Co, 1853. 


THE majority of our readers have perhaps no very distinct 
idea of the artistic reputation of the subject of the work before 
us. They have heard of Haydon as the painter of some large 
historical pictures which they have never seen, and which they 
have probably never heard mentioned with respect. His name, 
when it has occurred in conversation or written critiques, has 
been passed over with a few summary, and perhaps, contemptu- 
ous comments. Whatever ideas they have concerning him are 
dimly connected with failure; with things attempted but not 
achieved. But even this amount of fame some will think an 
exaggeration. Haydon’s name has perhaps fallen with as little 
impression on their ears as his great picture on the eyes of the 
thousands who ascend the stairs of the Pantheon, without 
bestowing on his master-piece one conscious glance. The one 
definite idea men have of him is not associated with his art, but 
with the dreadful act by which his exasperated spirit broke 
away from a world which would not recognise his claims. 

It is after considering this general apathy and indifference 
that the present very remarkable work strikes us most forcibly, 
and furnishes its most pathetic lesson. Its very length and 
minuteness of detail come upon us with surprise, that there 
should be so much to tell of a man’s struggles with a world for 
whom that world cared so little; and yet we are assured that 
these three closely printed volumes bear a small proportion to 
the materials from which they are abridged, which we can very 
well believe in realizing the wonderful fact, that Haydon left 
twenty-seven folio volumes of journal behind him. 

There is no more expressive trait of character than journal- 
keeping. Many men begin to write journals with detail enough, 
till time or patience fails them, or more likely than either, dis- 
gust of the subject steps in and puts a stop to the work. What 
an image then is raised of energy, perseverance, and gigantic 
self-love, in the thought of a man recording his opinions, 
doings, trials, sufferings, large successes, trivial triumphs, over- 
whelming mortifications, petty disappointments, every event, 
small and great, that happens to himself and to others in their 
relation to himself, day by day, with unabated interest and 
unwearying particularity for more than forty years. We need 
not inquire whether permission was formally given for the 
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publication of these records, though this is not wanting. Twenty- 
six volumes were never written for the writer’s own benefit 
alone: nothing short of a world of readers could offer stimulus 
enough for such prolonged exertion. They are poor Haydon’s 
appeal to posterity; self-esteem elevated to the dignity of a 
passion, asserts itself in them, and like all true passion, leaves 
a deep impression. Nothing more curious, more melancholy, 
more pitiable can be conceived than this picture of a mind for 
ever regarding itself from a false position; nothing by contrast 
illustrates more forcibly the peace and blessedness of the 
apostolic rule—‘ not to think of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think.’ 

It is not as a painter, but as a man, that the present work 
engages our curiosity and our interest (such as it is) for Haydon: 
though an insane desire for fame led him willingly to sacrifice 
every consideration of personal dignity for eminence in his 
chosen art, and it is solely as the great painter of the age that 
he claims the attention and sympathy of his readers. As 
a painter he failed: the purpose of his life came to nought. 

We are sometimes inclined to wonder why this should be, for 
there are evidences of remarkable ability, great energy and 
perseverance, an extraordinary sensitiveness to impressions, an 
organization which we are accustomed to associate with genius, 
all stimulating an iron will, which we might expect to over- 
come every impediment. It has been common to extol the 
will into a power independent of natural propensity, and to 
assert that a man can be anything he chooses to be; Haydon 
is an illustration (at least for all practical purposes) to the 
contrary of this proposition. It is very clear that his young 
fixed determination was far in advance of his powers. We hear 
little of any early sense of beauty or correctness of eye; but 
we do hear of his obstinate resolution to paint, or rather, to 
be a great painter, for the thought of self, always in him, goes 
before love of his art. He is proud of this obstinacy, and 
records it as a fine trait and full of promise, that when for some 
weeks blind, and while serious fears were entertained of per- 
manent dimness of sight, this circumstance never for a moment 
weakened his intention. 


‘I recovered my sight, but never perfectly, had another attack, slowly 
recovered from that, but found that my natural sight was gone, and this 
too, with my earnest and deep passion for art. “ What folly! How can 
you think of being a painter? Why, you can’t see,” was said. “ I can see 
enough,” was my reply; “ and, see or not see, a painter I’ll be, and if 1 am 
a great one without seeing, I shall be the first.” Upon the whole, my 
family was not displeased that I could only see sufficiently for business. 
I could still keep accounts, and post the cash books. It would have been 
quite natural for an ordinary mind to think blindness a sufficient obstacle 
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to the.practice of an art, the essence of which seems to consist in perfect 
sight, but “ when the divinity doth stir within us,” the most ordinary mind 
is ordinary no longer. 

‘It is curious to me zow, forty years after, to reflect that my dim sight 
never occurred to me as an obstacle: not a bit of it; I found that I could 
not shoot as I used to do, but it never struck me that I should not be able 
to paint.’—Vol, i. pp. 13, 14. 

Haydon’s will was wilfulness, and this story is only a type of 
his defiant attitude of mind throughout his life. The will 
should aim at controlling self. He had quite another idea of its 
purpose, and expected to overcome fate and impossibilities. He 
trusted and revered every impulse, and disdained all advice, all 
teaching—even Nature herself he approached with an imperious 
air, betraying, we think, from first to last, a want of compre- 
hension of her deeper beauty, and those more exquisite graces 
which must be watched and waited for. He worshipped that 
art, which, as it were, forced the secret of action from her, but the 
higher divinity of repose seemed to possess no hold over his soul. 
Michael Angelo and the Elgin Marbles delighted him, as ex- 
hibiting anatomical excellence and power; but the hidden 
retiring beauties of expression, all that needed patience, humility, 
and a reverential aspect of mind, he could neither understand 
nor estimate. Thus, while he adored the antique, the human 
face, as nature shows it to us, in its every day aspect, was 
no interesting subject to him. In his pride against painting 
portraits, as below the dignity of high art, he betrayed a dul- 
ness of perception which we cannot but think proves his inca- 
pacity for its more elevated branches; while it seems a just 
consequence of the arrogance which led a youth of one or two- 
and-twenty to talk of ‘ taking liberties with nature, and bending 
her to his purposes,’ (a boast which his maturer age admires 
and approves,) that nature should for ever withhold from him 
the skill to pursue her more secret workings, or to detect the 
beauty that lies in many rude physiognomies, which her dutiful 
disciples can delineate in spite of homely features and time’s 
rough usage, and take pleasure in delineating, to whatever heights 
of fame their genius and imagination may have raised them. 
But a record of Haydon’s life is after all the best comment upon 
his views, mistakes, and failure in art. It is impossible not to 
believe in the fairness of the world’s judgment of works to our- 
selves little known, when we pursue the course of pride and 
presumption of their author, and are made witnesses of the 
passions, agitations, and vicissitudes with which his whole course 
was embroiled, through their disturbing influence. 

The editor explains in a terse preface what his task has been ; 
not to give his own view of Haydon’s character, but to place 
it before the reader as he has himself drawn it—a task of no 
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small difficulty, we can well believe, and very successfully per- 
formed; for though we could often have wished the book shorter, 
the very tediousness and irksome repetition of painful details 
could not have been further abridged without weakening the 
impression that the work leaves upon us, and which it is its 
proper office to excite. 

The first volume consists of an autobiography written ex- 
pressly for publication, carried down to the author’s thirty-fifth 
year, The second and third are condensed by the editor, from 
the voluminoys journal to which we have referred. The tone of 
editor and autobiographer towards the subject of the memoir, 
stands in amusing contrast in the two prefaces which follow 
close upon one another :— 


‘ Haydon is presented,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘to the readers of these volumes, 
—I will not say “ in his habit as he lived ”—but as he thought, or, at any 
rate, wished the world to believe, he lived. Whether the portrait be a true 
likeness, it is for those who knew him to say. On this point there will 
probably be as many opinions as critics. At any rate, it is better than any 
other man can draw. ‘The vainest human being knows himself better than 
the most clear-sighted observer knows him, and his own description of 
himself will always be the best we can obtain (if he have the needful 
power and habit of record), for even his mis-statements, exaggerations, 
and perversions are characteristic, and like no other man’s, 

‘ No man, who has left an autobiography, has ever succeeded in making 
himself out a hero in the world’s opinion, however strenuously he may 
have been bent on so doing. It is apparent throughout the twenty-seven 
folios, from which these volumes have been compressed, that Haydon 
believed himself a hero, and thought the world would believe it when 
these records of him came to light.’'—Zuitor’s Preface, pp. v. vi. 


The next is Haydon’s self-introduction, characteristic, as is 
every page he writes; with its turgid allusions to enemies, and 
oppressions, and its confidence in the world’s enduring sympathy 
with his cause :— 


‘ Every man who has suffered for a principle, and would lose his life for 
its success,—who in his early days has been oppressed without ever giving 
the slightest grounds for oppression, and persecuted to ruin because his 
oppression was unmerited,—who has incurred the hatred of his enemies 
exactly in proportion as they became convinced they were wrong,—every 
man who, like me, has eaten the bitter crust of poverty, and endured the 
penalties of vice and wickedness where he merited the rewards of virtue 
and industry,—should write his own life. 

‘ If the oppressed and the oppressor died together, both (if remembered 
at all) might be left to the impartiality of future investigation; but when 
the oppressed is sure to die, and the oppressor, being a body, is sure to 
survive, I cannot be blamed for wishing to put my countrymen in posses- 
sion of my own case, when they will most undoubtedly at all times be able 
to ascertain the case of my enemies. I have known and associated with 
many remarkable men. My life has been connected with my glorious 
country’s art. The people and nobility of England, the grandest people 
and nobility of the world, have ever sympathised with my fate, and often 
deferred my ruin.’—Pp. 1, 2. 
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Haydon was born at Plymouth, 1786. His parentage, on 
both sides, was respectable, and he traces it to family misfor- 
tunes and lawsuits, that his grandfather and father were in 
trade as booksellers there. He records that he was an exces- 
sively self-willed and passionate child, whose fits of fury could 
be best allayed by showing him ‘pretty pictures.’ At six he 
began to find out the pleasures of the pencil for himself, his 
favourite first subject being not unprophetic of the historical 
school of high art to which he devoted his life, ‘ Louis XVI. 
‘under the Guillotine in his shirt-sleeves, taking leave of his 
* people.’ 

There is great reason to doubt whether he had, at an early age, 
that amount of facility and invention great painters have com- 
monly shown. It may seem ungenerous to infer this from the fact 
that he does not boast of having possessed them, but it is an 
inference any one familiar with his style cannot help drawing. 
Some inclination and facility he certainly had, enough to deter- 
mine his ambition by what means he must be a great man, if 
great he was to be; but his first aspiration seems to have been 
after greatness, not after art. His natural bias was encouraged 
at his first school by his master,—who was more an artist than a 
classic, and who used to take Haydon with him on his sketching 
expeditions,—and at home by his father’s work people :— 


‘ My father was much plagued with apprentices, who thought they were 
geniuses because they were idle. One, I remember, did nothing but draw 
and paint. He was the first I ever saw paint in oil. The head man in the 
binding-office was a Neapolitan called Fenzi, a fine muscular lazzaroni-like 
fellow. Fenzi used to talk to me of the wonders of Italy, and bare his fine 
muscular arm, and say, “ Don’t draw de landscape ; draw de feegoore, master 
Benjamin.” He first told me of Raphael and the Vatican. 

‘I used to run up to Fenzi, and ask him hundreds of questions, and 
spent most of my half-holidays in his office. 

‘I now tried to draw “de feegoore,” began to read anatomical books by 
the advice of Northcote’s brother (a townsman), to fancy myself a genius 
and a historical painter, to talk tomyself in the fields, to look into the 
glass, and conclude I had an intellectual head; and then I forgot all about 
it, and went and gy cricket, never touched a brush for months, rode 
a black pony about the neighbourhood, pinned ladies’ gowns together on 
market-days, and waited to see them split; knocked at doors by night and 
ran away; swam and bathed, heated myself, worried my parents, and at 
last was laid on my back by the measles.’—Pp. 8, 9. 


At thirteen he was sent to the school at Plympton, where 
Sir Joshua Reynolds had been educated; where he did well, and 
ended by being the head boy. His father, who intended him 
for the counting-house, would not have him learn drawing, but 
he copied caricatures (towards which his childhood seems to have 
had a leaning), and drew a hunting scene on the schoolroom walls, 
which his master would not allow to be effaced for some weeks. 
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‘ With my schooling at Plympton concluded my classical education. I 
returned home and was sent to Exeter, to be perfected in merchants’ 
accounts. Here I did little. The master’s son taught crayon-drawing, and 
I drew under him for a short time, but was more celebrated for electrifying 
the cat, killing flies by sparks, and doing everything and anything but my 
duty. At the end of six months, I came back for life—unhappy in mind, 
disgusted with everything but drawing, yet prepared to do what my father 
thought right, and resolved to make the best of it. 

‘I was bound to him for seven years, and now began that species of 
misery I have never been without since,—ceaseless opposition. Drawing 
for amusement was one thing, but studying the art for a living was another. 
My father’s business realized a handsome income; I had nothing to do, but 
pursue bis course, and independence was certain. 

‘ Now that I was bound by law, repugnance to my work grew daily. I 
rose early and wandered by the sea; sat up late and pondered on my 
ambition. 

‘ I knew enough of form to point out with ridicule the mis-shapen arms, 
legs, feet, and bodies of various prints of eminent men in my father’s win- 
dows, and was censured for my presumption, 

* I hated day books, ledgers, bill books and cash books; I hated stand- 
ing behind the counter, and insulted the customers ; I hated the town and 
people in it. I saw my father had more talent than the asses he was 
obliged to bend to; I knew his honourable descent, and I despised the 
vain fools that patronised him. Once after a man had offered me less than 
the legitimate price for a Latin Dictionary, I dashed the book on its shelf 
and walked out of the shop. My father restored his customer to good 
humour, by explaining to him the impropriety of expecting a respectable 
tradesman to take less than the market price. The man, convinced, paid 
the full price, and took the book. 

‘I never entered the shop again. Now what was to be done? Into the 
shop I would not go, and my father saw the absurdity of wishing it. He 
was a good, dear, fond father, We discussed my future prospects, and he 
asked me if it was not a pity to let such a fine property go to ruin, as I had 
no younger brother? I could not help it. Why? Because my whole 
frame convulsed when I thought of being a great painter. 

* “ Who has put this stuff into your head?” “Nobody: I always have 
had it.” “You will live to repent.” “ Never, my dear father; I would 
rather die in the trial.” 

* After that we were silent, at dinner, at tea, at bed-time. Friends were 
called in; aunts consulted, uncles spoken to; my language was the same; 
my detestation of business unaltered; my resolution no tortures of the 
rack would have altered.’—Pp. 12, 13. 


We have dwelt thus particularly on his early youth because we 
believe it wanted those indications of decided genius which might 
have seemed some justification for this obstinacy of purpose. 
His parents were kind and indulgent, but it is clear he had not 
done anything to prove to them that high art was his vocation, 
though there was evidently much general power and intellect. 

The reader will not fail to have marked the passing murmur 
at ‘ceaseless opposition ;’ a complaint as reasonable in this 
place as in any part of his history. In fact, few men had so 
much of their own way as he. All strong wills do get their 
way in things possible, whether for their own gain or loss; and 
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Haydon had it as far as was compatible with other men having 
any exercise of free will at all. It was only when his will could 
not be indulged, except at the expense of other men’s house- 
room and purses—unless, that is, they would consent to cover 
their walls with pictures twelve feet by ten, at prices which 
would keep the artist in affluence—that it received a check. 

In spite of his father’s entreaties, and his mother’s tears, 
Haydon carried his point, and at eighteen, 1804, went up to 
London to take the field as an historical painter. If it were 
not that the audacity was without sufficient warrant, there 
would be something greatly magnanimous, both in the step 
itself and the hopes that prompted it. He had had no in- 
struction ; he had little or nothing to show of his own doings; 
he had only confidence in himself, sustained by great powers 
and industry, and a firm will. He thus begins his London life. 
His first business on arriving was to see the exhibition :— 


‘ Away I went once more for Somerset House, squeezed in, mounted the 
stairs to the great room, and looked about for historical pictures. Opie’s 
Gil Blas was one centre, and a shipwrecked sailor boy (Westall) was the 
wonder of the crowd. These two are all that I remember. I marched 
away, saying, “ I don’t fear you,’’ inquired for a plaster shop—found one 
out in Drury Lane, bought the Laocoon’s head, with some arms, hands, and 
feet, darkened my window, unpacked my Albinus, and before nine the next 
morning was hard at work, drawing from the round, studying Albinus, and 
breathing aspirations for “ High Art,” and defiance to all opposition. 

‘For three months I saw nothing but my books, my casts, and my draw- 
ings. My euthusiasm was immense, my devotion for study that of a 
martyr. I rose when I woke, at three, four, or five, drew at anatomy until 
eight, in chalk from my casts from nine to one, and from half-past one 
until five; then walked, dined, and to anatomy again from seven to ten 
and eleven. I was once so long without speaking to a human creature, 
that my gums became painfully sore from the clenched tightness of my 
teeth. I was resolved to be a great painter, to honour my country, to 
rescue the art from that stigma of incapacity which was impressed upon 
it. However visionary such aspirings may seem in a youth of eighteen, 
I never doubted my capacity to realize them. I had made up my mind 
what to do. I wanted no guide. To apply night and day, to seclude 
myself from society, to keep the Greeks and the great Italians in view, and 
to endeavour to unite form, colour, light, shadow, and expression, was my 
constant determination.’—Vol.i. pp. 20, 21. 


And now he was fairly launched in his career ; and the plunge 
into congenial excitement is well described, and commands our 
sympathies. He became a student of the Academy. Fuseli 
and Northcote were stars at that time; Wilkie, Jackson, and 
others, promising beginners. Haydon immediately took his 
place amongst them. Fuseli is considered to have formed his 
style; there is at least something congenial in his exaggeration ; 
and both had this in common, that they reasoned, talked, and 
wrote for art better than they painted. Haydon’s talent was 
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immediately acknowledged, and admitted him at once into 
society ; his high aspirations had promise ; his enthusiasm and 
energy augured well for their fulfilment. The lighter interests 
of the book all lie in the great variety of distinguished persons, 
by this means brought before us, often with gossiping minute- 
ness of detail, and with enough penetration and knowledge of 
character to give us confidence in the truth of the portrait 
wherever the writer’s own interests are not concerned: a very 
large reservation, it must be granted, and one demanding con- 
tinual circumspection in the reader; for Haydon’s vanity was 
such that it would scarcely be too much to say, that he never 
came in contact with any fellow-creature with a just view of 
their relative claims and position, so that, in every transaction 
in which he is personally concerned, we have at once to alter 
the focus from his medium of viewing the affair to our own. 
Thus, with his first and most intimate friend, Wilkie, we can 
only see a course of most valuable services where he con- 
tinually suspects mean and unworthy motives, selfishness, 
cowardly subserviency to the great, and the like. It is clear 
Wilkie’s was a timid cautious character, in every respect the 
opposite of his friend’s ; therefore, how he bore with Haydon so 
long, and kept on with him so well, is, to ourselves, the main 
cause of surprise. Yet, because he would not enter into his 
quarrels, nor lend as much money as he considered himself 
entitled to, Haydon wrote against him, after his death; and 
his journal is full of unsupported insinuations, and, we suspect, 
might be fuller still, but for the editor’s judicious excisions; 
and this is only a sample of his whole course. 

It was Wilkie who first brought Haydon under the notice 
of the then patrons of art, Lord Mulgrave, and Sir George 
Beaumont, whose services in introducing our young artist 
before the world, are repaid as such services too often are, with 
grudging acknowledgments, tempered by illiberal comments, 
and a strain of derogatory anecdotes. ‘The relation of patron 
and artist is necessarily a difficult one. The patron must 
patronise, a disposition of mind always prone to caprice, and one 
naturally repugnant to the impatience of genius, which chafes 
under assistance, even while thankful for it. We see now how 
really bad for such a nature as Haydon’s was the frank patronage 
and encouragement he received before he had shown his powers. 
We have no doubt his manner and conversation impressed all 
people with an idea of genius, which, in action, he never bore 
out. The world is always led by self-assertion. Even when he 
had notoriously failed, we find how powerful an influence he held 
over many minds through his profound unaffected confidence 
in himself; we may imagine, then, its charm in untried youth, 
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and how well it would harmonise with the high object of his aims. 
It was while painting his first picture, ‘ The Flight into Egypt,’ 
that Sir George Beaumont first sought him out, and intimated, 
through Wilkie, his desire to call. The visit is thus described :— 

‘ A thundering knock, and trampling horses—a rattling down of steps, 
and flinging open of doors, announced consequence and fashion. The 
picture was set in a good light, the room neat, the chairs old, the carpet 
worn. In came David Wilkie, introducing Lady and Sir George Beaumont, 
the friends of Garrick and Sir Joshua. 

‘ Lady Beaumont was a graceful woman, looking young for her age: 
Sir George a tall, well-bred, handsome man, with a highly intellectual air. 
They both eyed me well, and were delighted with the picture. “ Well,” 
said Sir George, “very poetical, and quite large enough for anything.” 
I bowed, but differed; and explained that my object was grand art, and 
that this was my first attempt. After the usual questions and replies, Sir 
George asked me to dine in a few days, and they then took their leave, 

‘ This first visit from a man of rank and repute elevated me a good deal ; 
Wilkie and I dined together the same evening, and he told me that Lady 
Beaumont said, “I like him very much; for he has an antique head.” 
This was a great compliment! 

‘ I immediately filled four sides (as I was not writing to Fuseli) to my 
dear parents, with every incident of the visit; how Lady Beaumont looked 
—what she had on—how tall Sir George was—how he looked—what he 
had on—what Lady Beaumont said, and what Sir George said—what David 
Wilkie did zo¢ say, and what he ought to have said. Again my fortune was 
made, again my Plymotheans were in raptures. I myself was in raptures 
too; thought Sir George and Lady Beaumont models of all the virtues upon 
earth, and praised them to Wilkie accordingly. Wilkie always looked as if 
he saw farther into time, but he thought it right not to disturb my en- 
thusiasm, 

‘ The awful day came, when a youth from the country, who had never in 
his life dined at any table higher than a country parson’s, was to make his 
début at a party in high life. “God only knows how I shall go into the 
room,” thought I: “I will keep behind Wilkie; at any rate, I am a match 
for him, and I will zo¢ drink Lady Beaumont’s health in porter.” 

‘ Wilkie called; I had been shaving until my chin was half skinned— 
washing until I was quite in a heat—and dressing and re-dressing until my 
back ached again; brushing my hair—looking behind me in the glass— 
puttiug the glass on the floor and then opening the door—bowing and 
talking to myself, and wishing that my mother could seeme! I was ready, 
and away we drove, I in a cold perspiration, We reached the house, the 
door opened, and we marched through a line of servants, who bawled out 
our names from the entrance. In went Wilkie, and in went I, and in five 
minutes was much more at ease than I ever had been in my life sitting on 
an ottoman talking to Lady Beaumont. Mr, Davy was announced, and a 
little slender youth came in, his hair combed over his forehead, speaking 
very dandily, and drawling. Dance the architect and several others fol- 
lowed, and after some little chatting in the gallery, dinner was served. 
Davy took Lady Beaumont, the rest followed as they pleased, and I was 
placed within one of her Ladyship. The dinner went off well with me, for 
I felt quite at ease; every one seemed so kind. At dessert, Lady Beau- 
mont, leaning forward, said, ‘‘When do you begin Lord Mulgrave’s 
picture, Mr. Haydon?” Immediately all eyes were fixed upon Mr. Haydon, 
who was going to paint a picture for Lord Mulgrave. I was the new man 
of the night! ‘Who is he?” was asked, Nobody knew, and that was 
more delightful still.’—Vol. i. pp. 52—54, 
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This alludes to his first commission from Lord Mulgrave 
generously given, through Wilkie, before he had seen Haydon, 
or his drawings, and a testimony both to Wilkie’s friendship 
and early reputation in his art. ‘The question of size, so early 
mooted in Sir George’s visit, was the great crux and bone of con- 
tention between Haydon and all his friends throughout his life. 
He believed that his genius could not freely expatiate without 
acres of canvas; his patrons neither wished to pay for, nor to 
possess such colossal affairs; a reluctance with which most 
men will sympathise: for which of us would be happier for 
having a whole side of our drawing-room covered even by 
a Michael Angelo? What a nightmare does a gigantic pic- 
ture grow to be, with its distracting confusion of limbs all 
intertwined, it may be, in magnificent muscular developments, 
but wholly different from anything our civilized experience of 
real life ever brought before us; therefore we do not wonder 
that when Sir George’s turn as patron came, he should attempt 
to persuade his protegé to confine his conceptions within a 
compass which he considered inadequate for their due expression. 
But this is anticipating. He received no check in his design 
for Dentatus, Lord Mulgrave’s subject. His first commence- 
ment of this picture, his study and preparation for it, all showed 
industry and zeal of no common order, as well, we must add, as 
a wonderful amount of ignorance not yet mastered. He went 
down to Devonshire on Wilkie’s good practical advice, and 
painted portraits for practice, charging fifteen guineas, and pro- 
ducing, as he confesses, bad pictures, and bad likenesses. He 
modelled endless Torsos for Dentatus’s chest, and innumerable 
arms, and knees, and feet. Inthe midst of this work, the Elgin 
marbles arrived in England; he was at once intoxicated with 
their beauty, and, as a young artist, had the credit which older 
ones missed, from ignorance of anatomy, or prejudice, of imme- 
diately comprehending their full value. He drew from them for 
hours each day, often till benumbed with cold, and faint, with 
forgetting to dine; in a dream of enthusiasm. Dentatus was 
painted, in all the fervour of this discovery, on what he per- 
FT refers to as the ‘great principles of art;’? and as he 
worked, he had the sympathies of his friends with him; and 
those friends were every day increasing, and of a higher class. 
When he had left home only three years, he was in the first 
society in England. It was a fatally intoxicating position for 
him. Wilkie had much the same experience, but previous 
discipline and a mind naturally modest, cautious, and well 
balanced, preserved him from much of the danger. Haydon, 
when sore from subsequent neglect, often looks back with bit- 
terness on his brilliant opening when as yet he had done 
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nothing to deserve it, and which is thus described in his auto- 
biography :— 


‘I was astonished. It was victory—it was success at the least, and 
principally to Jackson’s kind and affectionate regard for me, in reporting 
my indefatigable efforts, was I indebted for this extraordinary advance. It 
is not to be wondered at, then, that the manners of high life began to 
fascinate me, and the women of rank with their sweetness, grace, and 
beauty, to incline my head to be a little montée. Though I was never 
turned aside from my plans by this, yet there was soon a visible alteration 
in my manners, 

‘I dare say I dalked rather more grandly to the artists; I suspect [ 
looked down upon poverty; I did not relish the society of the middle 
classes; I thougkt their manners gross, and their breeding hideous. 
I dressed better than usual; after a splendid party of Stars and Garters at 
the Admiralty, I thought an attempt in my own class a very dull affair. 
I dined with Lord Mulgrave, frequently three times a-week, and it was 
delightful to be, as I have been, alone with his Lordship, and to listen to 
him talking on past policy I was often invited when Wilkie and 
Jackson were not, and it is not vain in me to say, that I think it was 
because, as I have said before, Lord Mulgrave found me better informed on 
general topics, and perhaps with more interest in politics and the war. 

‘ My room now began to fill with people of rank and fashion, and very 
often I was unable to paint, and did nothing but talk and explain. They 
all, however, left town at Christmas, and I worked away very hard, and got 
on well, so that when they returned I was still the object of wonder, and 
they continually came to see “that extraordinary picture by a young man 
who had never had the advantages of foreign travel.” Wilkie was for the 
time forgotten; at table I was looked at, talked to, selected for opinions, 
and alluded to constantly. “ We look to you, Mr. Haydon,” said a lady of 
the highest rank once, ‘ to revive the art.” I owed my humble acknow- 
ledgments, and then a discussion would take place upon the merit and fiery 
fury of Dentatus; then all agreed “it was so fine a subject,” and then 
Lord Mulgrave would claim the praise for the selection ; then people would 
whisper, “ he himself has an antique head ;” and then they would look, 
and some would differ; then the noise the picture would make when it came 
out; then Sir George would say, that he had always said, “ A great his- 
torical painter would at last arise, and I was he.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 110, 111. 


But the moment came when Dentatus was to be exhibited— 
that crisis which sometimes Haydon calls his ruin; for in his 
varying moods he regards the same event in every different 
light of importance or insignificance. By his forwardness and 
pretension he had excited the suspicion of the Academicians— 
a jealousy which, perhaps, was not lessened on witnessing the 
premature honours that were being paid to him; and they 
probably honestly thought less of the picture than his patrons 
anticipated: from whatever cause, they hung his picture in the 
ante-room. It is hardly possible for the uninitiated to imagine 
the amount of anguish and bitterness this step caused the 
unhappy painter. ‘To envy and malignity alone he attributed it. 
Years after the event, and when it might be supposed that other 
circumstances should have determined his standing in his art, he 
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still recurs to this act, as one of the fatal turning-points of his 
life ; and he who declares himself, through his whole career, as 
glorying in difficulties and defying opposition, virtually allows 
that his fate was consummated at a blow by this slight. And 
perhaps, for a different reason than at first appears, it was indeed 
so; for from this time date those unceasing, virulent, per- 
sonal attacks on the members of the Royal Academy which only 
ceased with his life, dissipating his mind, occupying his time, 
embittering his temper, and degrading his taste. It would have 
been well for Haydon’s skill as a painter if he had not known 
how to write. The pen was so ready an instrument with him— 
so willing to respond to every mode of feeling,—his temper was 
so excitable, and his confidence in his acquirements and his 
cause so great, that he could never for long together resist its 
fascination, in spite of the earnest advice of all his friends. And 
after all, whatever Haydon did for the arts was by this means; 
principles which he first started have since been acknowledged 
—impossibilities, when he first proposed them, are now acted 
out: though only as it proved to work: his more utter discom- 
fiture. But to return to Dentatus. Lord Mulgrave paid him 
110 guineas for the picture, and continued as kind as ever; but 
the susceptible artist fancied a difference of tone, as if his 
patron’s estimation of the picture wavered when he saw how it 
was estimated by the judges :— 

‘ Wilkie and I continued frequently to dine at his Lordship’s table, but 
there was certainly a distant coolness to me, as if he had been imposed 
upon. Wilkie’s picture made as much noise as ever, and now he was the 
great object of attraction, where before I had been the lion. The old story 
in high life! Before Dentatus made his débué at the Academy, I used to be 
listened to as if I was an oracle, and poor Wilkie scarcely noticed. Now it 
was his turn, and I was almost forgotten. Now he was frequently invited 
without me; Jackson was not there at all, because Lord Mulgrave had 
parted from him in a pet. These are the caprices and anxieties inseparable 
from introduction to the company of a class who are ambitious of the éclat 
of discovering genius, but whose hearts are seldom truly engaged for it. 
They esteem it no longer, when public caprice or private malignity and 
professional envy can excite a suspicion that my Lord has been hasty and 
made a mistake.’—Vol. i. p. 114. 


And he sums up his indignant and exaggerated account of 


‘the affair in the following passage, which the reader must take, 


in all its parts, as a sample of very many pages of the present 
work :—— 

‘To a temperament like mine it was agonising! I feared that I had mis- 
taken my talent. People of fashion were ashamed to acknowledge that 
they had ever seen either the picture or the painter. My painting-room 
was deserted, I felt like a marked man. How completely the Academi- 
cians kvew that class whose professions of regard and interest 1 had 
credited like a child! 

‘ Here was « work the principles of which I could do nothing but deve- 
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lop for the remainder of my life,—in which a visible and resolute attempt 
had been made to unite colour, expression, handling, light, shadow, and 
heroic form, and to correct the habitual slovenliness of the English in 
drawing,—based upon an anatomical knowledge of the figure wanting till 
now in English Art, for West and Barry had but superficial knowledge,— 
the first picture which had appeared uniting the idea and the life, under the 
influence and guidance of the divine productions of Phidias, seen for the 
first time in Europe, and painted by the first artist ever permitted tou draw 
from those remains,—and this picture was ruined in reputation, through 
the pernicious power of professional men, embodied by royalty for the 
advancement of works of this very description. I, the sincere, devoted 
artist, was treated like a culprit, deserted like a leper, abused like a felon, 
and ridiculed as if my pretensions were the delusions of a madman. Yet 
these delusions were founded on common sense, on incessant industry, on 
anatomical investigation, and on a constant study of the finest works of the 
great masters of the world! This is and has been the curse of European 
art for two hundred and fifty years, ever since the establishment of those 
associations of vanity, monopoly, intrigue, and envy, called Academies, 
and until they are reformed, and rendered powerless except as schools of 
study, they will be felt as an obstruction to the advancement of Art.’— 
Vol. i, pp. 116, 117. 


He complains, ‘I had believed everybody as sincere as my- 
self,’ forgetting that as yet his sincerity had never been tested. 
When it was, it exhibits at least equal flaws. If Lord Mul- 
grave wavered,—if the fashionable world forgot the slighted 
artist,— Sir George was still encouraging, and boldly declared 
‘not one of the Academy could produce such a work ;’ yet very 


soon we find him proud of a quarrel with this friend in need, 
‘which would help to bring him into notice ;’ the quarrel arising 
from a determination to paint Sir George’s commission (a scene 
from Macbeth) on so large a scale that Lady Beaumont dis- 
tinctly assured him that their house had no room for it. Any 
scene (as such a disagreement would furnish) in which he 
could take the lead, and say pointed things, was irresistible : 
the claims of gratitude, and his own true interest, were alike 
disregarded in the passion for present display. 

He tells us, ‘he began to think himself under a curse’ after 
the fate of his Dentatus, and sunk into a state of melancholy ; 
and Lord Mulgrave, feeling for him, and having his health and 
happiness at heart, in a way that deserved real gratitude, made 
use of his interest as Lord of the Admiralty, and sent him and 
Wilkie a cruise in a man-of-war, to restore the tone of his 
spirits. This was happily effected ; and, as Haydon’s commonest 
mode of expressing a return to his wonted elasticity was ‘ to 
order a canvas larger than the last,’ this trip may have been 
at the bottom of his scrape with Sir George. 

For the progress of the Macbeth picture, which drew little 
attention when completed, we have no space. In the course of 
it, he got first embroiled in those troubles and malpractices 
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which tormented him through life, and proportionably weary 
the reader. His father, having supported him six years, left him 
now to his own resources; and as he disdained such slighter, 
smaller efforts as he thought would interfere with his great 
design, however desirable they might be as a maintenance, he 
fell into debt, which was henceforth to be his habitual condition. 
At this time, too, he plunged into the war already alluded to 
with the Academy, attacking it on general principles, illustrated 
by the particular usage of himself. All who did not support 
him in this contest he denounces as treacherous or cold-hearted, 
and hence his first coolness with his friend Wilkie. We have 
already mentioned his quarrel with his patron; and, to close 
the list, his journal about this time contains vague confessions 
of a course of life which even he could not make matter of boast. 
While proud of detailing his grievances, and his own conduct in 
them, he has always so much candour as induces him to moralize 
on the errors of his career. The instruction of youth is one of 
the aims of his autobiography; so, after giving the conclusion of 
the Macbeth affair, Sir George’s refusal to pay 500 guineas for 
a picture he had protested against at its commencement, and 
his own prayers and resolves of ‘ proceeding with a greater 
work,’ he thus sums up:— 


‘ Exasperated by the neglect of my family, tormented by the conscious- 
ness of debt, cut to the heart by the cruelty of Sir George, fearful of the 
severity of my landlord, and enraged at the insults from the Academy, I 
became furious. An attack on the Academy and its abominations darted 
into my head. I began by refuting an article by Payne Knight on Barry, 
in the Edinburgh Review, which came out in the previous year. Sitting 
down one evening, I wrote on all night, and by morning I had completed 
my exposure for the Examiner, and walked about the room as if revenged 
and better. 

‘To expose the ignorance of a powerful patron (thus offending the 
patrons), and to attack the Academy (thus ensuring an alliance of the 
Academicians with the patrons) would have been at any time the very worst 
and most impolitic thing on earth. I should have worked away and been 
quiet, My picture rose very high and was praised. The conduct of Sir 
George was severely handled. People of fashion were beginning to feel 
sympathy. In fact, had I been quiet, my picture would have sold, the 
prize of three hundred guineas would have been won, and in a short time [ 
might in some degree have recovered the shock his caprice had inflicted. 

‘But no. I was unmanageable. ‘The idea of being a Luther or John 
Knox in art got the better of my reason. Leigh Hunt encouraged my 
feelings, and without reflection, and in spite of Wilkie’s entreaties, I re- 
solved to assault. “ Hunt,” said Wilkie, “gets his living by such things: 
you will lose all chance of it. It is all very fine to be a reformer; but be 
one with your pencil and not with your pen.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 163, 164. 


This is one of the innumerable occasions on which Wilkie 
sought to set him right. But Haydon could be urged on to vio- 
lence in his course,—as now by Leigh Hunt,—but never deterred 
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from it. There are so many interesting and pleasant traits of 
Wilkie given in this early part of the work, that we are tempted 
to place the two friends in contrast by extracting one or two 
of them. He had come up from Scotland, a raw youth, accus- 
tomed to privation,—for he told Haydon, that at his father’s (a 
minister of the Scotch kirk) he had never eaten butcher’s meat, 
—of great industry, a settled aim, and extraordinary genius 
in his own line—a line his friend was not likely to appreciate 
till he witnessed its success. His first exhibited picture, ‘ The 
Village Politicians,’ (we are going back three or four years, 
when Haydon had not yet accomplished a picture,) was a com- 
mission from Lord Mansfield. Before it was seen by the world, 
the disinterested Jackson had called the attention of Lord Mul- 
grave and Sir George to the rising genius ; they had visited him, 
and were ‘ electrified,’ giving a commission on the spot, the one 
for ‘ The Rent-day,’ the other ‘ The Blind Fiddler’ :— 


‘ The Exhibition time of 1806 approached, and Wilkie began to make a 
great noise. Sir George described him as “a young man who came to 
London, saw a picture of Teniers, went home and at once painted ‘The 
Village Politicians.’ That was the wonder! at once! 

‘« At once! my dear Lady Mulgrave, at once!” and off all crowded to 
the little parlour of No. 8, Norton Street, to see the picture painted by the 
young Scotchman, who never painted a picture or saw one, until the morn- 
ing when he saw the Teniers, and then rushed home and produced the 
Politicians! 

‘ Personal appearance is everything in high life. A good air and con- 
fident modesty make a great impression. Wilkie was a pale, retiring, 
awkward, hard-working, and not over-fed student. The women did not 
report well to each other of the artist, but his picture was wonderful ! 

‘ The last day for sending in the pictures arrived, and Jackson told me 
that he remained late at night endeavouring to persuade Wilkie to send his 
picture in; but such was his timidity and modesty, that he really did not . 
seem to believe in its merit, nor had he fully consented when Jackson took 
his leave. However, to the Academy it went.’—Vol. i. pp. 41, 43. 


The picture is commended in the papers, which throws the 
young artists into a delirium of joy. Haydon, Wilkie, and 
Jackson go together to the Academy, where it had been hung 
in a first-rate place :— 


‘ Wilkie called accordingly, looking bewildered with his success. Seguier 
and Jackson met us at Somerset House, and, paying our money, we 
mounted the steps, Wilkie and I arm-in-arm, Seguier and Jackson follow- 
ing us. I walked straight to the picture, but there was no getting in side- 
ways or edgeways. Wilkie, pale as death, kept saying, “ Dear, dear, it’s 
jest wonderful!” 

‘ After enjoying the triumph, which was complete, we left the Academy 
and went to dine—Seguier saying to me, “I suppose yow’// astonish us 
next!” 

‘We dined at John O’Groat’s, Rupert Street, and going home with 
Wilkie, we found his table covered with cards of people of fashion, people 
of no fashion, and people of every fashion.’-~ Vol. i. p. 43. 
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He had been rather a butt of the young students. for his 
Scotch peculiarities and careful habits of expense; but now his 
brilliant success set him above their witticisms, and he showed, 
too, that he could be liberal with money when he had it :— 


‘ We had a second course with Bell, and when Wilkie came among the 
students again, his Scotch friends commenced their old jokes, but, alas! 
Wilkie had proved his great genius before the world, and their jokes 
fell dead. 

‘ Some looked at him with mysterious curiosity, others were silent, and 
Wilkie drew on quiet and self-possessed, without appearing to notice their 
failure. He had, and he deserved to have, a complete triumph. We were 
ali shap-fallen, and deserved to be so, Let students be cautious, how they 
quiz external peculiarities, until they are certain what they conceal. 

‘Now that he was richer than he had been for some time, his first 
thoughts were turned towards his mother and sister, Something of vast 
importance was brewing, we could not imagine what—I feared a large 
picture, before I was ready—but at last I, as his particular friend, received 
an invitation to tea, and after one of our usnal discussions on art, he took 
me into another room, and there— spread out in glittering triumph—were 
two new bonnets, two new shawls, ribbons and satins, and Heaven knows 
what, to astonish the natives of Cults, and to enable Wilkie’s venerable 
father, like the Vicar of Wakefield, to preach a sermon on the vanity of 
woman, whilst his wife and daughter were shining in the splendour of 
fashion from the dress-makers at the west-end of London! 

‘I never saw such amiable simplicity of rustic triumph, as glittered in 
Wilkie’s expressive face, I felt my attachment increased. I saw through 
his selfish exterior, that there was a heart, certainly, underneath—but I am 
not quite certain after thirty-six years! Then came the packing, then the 
dangers by sea, and the dangers by land. Then the landlady, and her 
daughter, and all her friends, were in consultation deep, and profound were 
the discussions how to secure “ those sweet bonnets from being crushed,” 
and “those charming ribbons from sea-water.” “There was nothing like 
it,’ as Burke said to Boswell, on Johnson's dining with Wilkes, “in the 
whole circle of diplomacy.” All the time Wilkie stood by, eager and inte- 
rested beyond belief, till his conscience began to prick him, and he said to 
me, “ I have jest been very idle,” and so for a couple of days he set to, 
heart and soul, at the “ Blind Fiddler” for Sir George. 

‘ The progress of this perfect production I watched with delight; I con- 
ceived the world must be right, and if I could not see his superiority that I 
must be wrong. I therefore studied his proceeding as he went on, and 
gained from him great and useful knowledge. 

‘“ What is this, and that, and that for?’’ brought out answers which I 
stored up. His knowledge in composition was exquisite. The remarks he 
made to me relative to his own pictures, I looked into Raffaelle for, and 
found them applicd there, and then it was evident to me that Wilkie’s 
peasant pictures concealed deep principles of the “ ponere totum” which I 
did not know, It was through ignorance and not superior knowledge that 
at first I could not perceive his excellence. 

‘This was a great and useful discovery: I found this thin, tall, bony 
fellow, as Jackson called him, a great master at twenty !’—Vol.i. pp. 45,46. 


It was immediately after this triumph, and in the height of 
Wilkie’s favour with the great patrons, that he got Haydon his 
first commission from Lord Mulgrave. But he, too, was to have his 
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reverse, though the account is probably coloured by the morbid 
hues of the narrator. He asserts that the Academy, growing 
jealous of Wilkie’s sudden reputation, brought up a rival, a 
feeble artist of the name of Bird, ‘whom these veteran in- 
‘triguers hailed with a fury of delight perfectly insincere and 
‘ malignant.’ Wilkie’s modesty led him to mistrust himself, so 
far as to withdraw a picture of little pretension he had sent to 
the Exhibition, and not enter into competition with the rising 
genius known to him only by report. ‘The Prince Regent was 
persuaded to buy Bird’s picture, and to order Wilkie to paint 
a companion to it,—an afiront so keenly felt by him, that he 
fell ill, and was brought to the brink of the grave. Dr. Baillie, 
however, attended him, and brought him through; and his 
illness created so much interest, that people of fashion crowded 
to inquire, and offer assistance. And here we have one main 
feature of superiority brought out over our luckless hero; for, 
though evidently wanting money, ‘ Wilkie declined any aid, lest 
it might encumber him:’ while Haydon has to confess himself 
already his debtor, and ‘so dreadfully embarrassed by the de- 
‘sertion of his father, that he could not pay Wilkie the small 
‘debt he owed him, much less help him from his own resources.’ 
‘This allusion recals us to our main topic by a subject we 
would gladly ward off as long as possible, but which is too 
much an integral part of Haydon’s character to be longer 
delayed. We can no more think of Haydon without his ‘ diffi- 
culties’ than we can of that masterly production of Mr. Dickens’ 
genius, Mr. Micawber. Nor can we on a deliberate review 
estimate Haydon’s confessions, promises, hopes, bursts of anguish, 
and theatrical despair at his debts at a much higher rate,— 
so long as his hopes and ambition were buoyant,—than the 
similar effusions of the fictitious borrower. We have already 
attributed the horrors of his tragical end to a frenzy of disap- 
pointed ambition; there is never such deep reality in his mode 
either of regarding or acting under pecuniary embarrassments, 
as can by any analogy lead to so terrible a consummation, though 
his pecuniary distresses were prominent at the time. On the 
contrary, no man ever more successfully mastered the art of 
living on his neighbour’s means; in the main, comfortably and 
luxuriously, allowing himself consistently in indulgences, which 
most of his creditors would have deemed extravagances for 
themselves. No man ever kept so easy a conscience under the 
process. But to this end Haydon could call in an assistance 
which the proprieties of fiction withhold from the fancied debtor. 
Mr. Micawber can only be practical and moral,—poor Haydon 
was religious. 
The art of living upon others can, after all, be far more suc- 
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cessfully practised by the self-deceiver than by its vulgar pro- 


fessor with the harsher name, whose hand is soon spoiled for 
his work by the coarse means indispensable to his craft. The 
other, on the contrary, by a sort of legerdemain, always keeps 
a fair face upon things to himself, and bewitches others through 
the confidence with which he first conjures himself. No doubt, 
for this purpose Haydon’s belief in his own genius was a vast 
assistance. It enabled him to take refuge under that most 
effectual of all screens against moral obligations, the notion of 
a mission. He thought himself Heaven-sent to achieve a great 
work, to effect a revival, to rouse the nation to a sense of its 
duties, and to the claims of something higher and nobler than it 
then conceived of. He persuaded himself that it was the Divine 
will that he should do this, and to do it he must live. But the 
only way in which he could maintain himself was by renouncing, 
as he supposed, his high design, and taking lower ground—a 
thing not to be thought of. What, then, was left him but to 
make inferior spirits minister to his necessities—which were not, 
indeed, his necessities, but those of his glorious calling? If he 
could have made others see things in this light—and it was their 
own culpable blindness which hindered them—he would have had 
no difficulties ; the country would have felt it must maintain this 
apostle of art. There was always the hope that the nation 
would open its eyes to its true interests; borrowing, and not 
paying, were therefore but temporary expedients, from which 
the next successful stroke would certainly for ever free him ; 
and, in the meanwhile, is it not some honour for those who 
can do nothing else, at least to keep in life and comfort these 
far-seeing and grander intelligences? Our readers may see 
a fallacy in this strain of argument; it was, nevertheless, Hay- 
don’s actuating principle, and that on which all that he says on 
the subject hangs; and we can only say that he never records 
a prayer (and innumerable are the prayers recorded) but he 
rises from his knees, or lays down his pen, strengthened in his 
course, and believing that he has a divine warrant for it. 
Nothing, perhaps, in the history of fanaticism is more curious 
than the picture of religion here laid bare. Haydon believed 
first, in himself; and next, in a Divine Being who was to further 
that self’s designs. Thus his creed was a short one—not that 
we desire to impugn his orthodoxy—he disputes no article of 
our faith—but this primary belief was apparently the only 
actuating one. Nor is there any indication of his taking any 
more extensive view of this Power’s operations than as a 
divine patron of the arts. His faith, however, though circum- 
scribed, is strangely earnest. Whenever he finds himself hindered 
by the indifference of mankind, he addresses himself to the 
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‘ Divine Being’ with every form of propitiation, with promises, 
with offerings, with strange contritions; not in behalf of his 
future destinies, not for the good of his fellow-creatures, tem- 
poral or eternal, but that he may be a great painter, and that 
the subject begun, or in progress, or towards its conclusion— 
for by such prayers the whole work is accompanied, with the 
pertinacity, if not the spirit of devotion, of Fra Angelico him- 
self—may prove the best picture ever painted, or that the world 
ever saw. Whenever he goes to church—an effort which needs 
some considerable stimulus—it is with a view to this grand object, 
and not without an eye to speedy reward in a fine vein of thought, 
or the clearing up of a difficulty: every private prayer has its 
instantaneous encouragement; either he rises resolved against 
spending his time on dull portraits, or with his mind more set 
than ever on the largest canvas that his room can hold, or buoyed 
up with the confident expectation that he shall outshine all that 
Raphael or Michael Angelo ever did. Or if his debts ever press 
upon his mind, and urge him to this relief, he always hears the 
inner voice inspiring him to take his own course in spite of 
them—to borrow and beg more money ; anything in the world 
but give in. Some instances must be given to illustrate our 
meaning, though not selected without reluctance; for, as far as 
he felt, Haydon was sincere, and a prayer spoken in sincerity, 
however dim the faith, or low the aim, is a subject not for criti- 
cism but pity at least, if not sympathy. Asan important illus- 
tration of character they cannot, however, be passed over. In 
reviewing the year 1811, he writes :— 

‘ When I review the past year, I can certainly dwell upon it with more 
pleasure than on any year since I commenced study. My habits of appli- 
cation have been energetic for at least eight months of the twelve—I ought 
to be able to say all the twelve. But God grant me this power at the end 
of the next year. I certainly have, I hope, got better habits. However 
vicious I am, J never soothe my mind with plausible pretences. My 
Macbeth is concluded, by God’s blessing, with a body still uninjured by 
application, and a mind invigorated and refreshed for greater undertakings, 
more experienced in all points, and a degree, I hope, nearer to that idea 
of perfection which I have formed for myself. 

__*God in heaven, on my knees I pray it may be my lot to realize pe 
idea of art before I die, and I will yield my soul into Thy hands wit 
rapture. Amen, with all my soul.’—Vol. i. p. 161. 

Again, after one of his usual money difficulties, in the midst 
of painting his Solomon, we find the following prayer and reflec- 
tions rising out af it :— 

‘O God Almighty, who so mercifully assisted me during my last picture ; 
who enabled me to combat and conquer so many difficulties, and gave me 
strength of mind superior to all, desert me not now, O Lord, desert me 
not now. 

‘O Lord, Thy mercy is infinite; to Thee will I again cry. 

‘ Assist me, O God! My difficulties are again accumulating, and will yet 
accumulate; grant me strength of mind and body again to meet, again to 
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conquer them. Soften the hearts of those at whose mercy I am, let them 
not harass me, let them not interrupt me. Grant that I may be able to 

roceed unchecked by sickness with my present great picture, and conclude 
it as it ought to be concluded. Let not the progress of this picture be 
disgraced by the vice which disgraced the last. Let me be pure, holy, and 
virtuous—industrious, indefatigable, and firm. 

‘Enable me to conceive all the characters with the utmost possible 
acuteness and dignity, and execute them with the utmost possible greatness 
and power. 

‘O God, in every point, let my intellectual power rise to the degree 
wanted for excellence, and my vigour of body be proportioned to the 
fatigue. . 

‘0 God, in pecuniary emergencies Thou hast never deserted me, still in 
such moments stretch forth Thy protecting hand. Amen. Amen. 

‘ O God, spare the life of my dear father, till I am independent, and able 
to take my sister, and much longer if Thou pleasest to delight me, but till 
then, I entreat Thee, till then, Thou Great Being and merciful God, 

* O God, let me not die in debt. Grant I may have the power to pay all 
with honour, before Thou callest me hence. Grant this for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

‘ Artists, who take up the art as an amusement or a trade, will laugh 
heartily at this effusion of trust in God, and this fear of being unworthy, 
but I took up the art by His inspiration. My object has ever been to 
refine the taste, to enlighten the understanding of the English people, and 
make art in its higher range a delightful mode of moral elevation. I have 
ever held converse with my Creator. When sinking, He has cheered me,— 
when insolent, He has corrected me,—when afflicted, He has elevated me 
with triumph. He has always whispered to me that I shall carry the great 
point, to carry which He caused me to leave my home and my family. Am 
I to be judged by the selfish, the money-getting, the envious and the 
malignant? If I had written what they understand, I must, as Johnson 
says, “ beg pardon of the rest of my readers.” ’"—Vol. i. pp. 181—183. 


After a very remarkable instance of kindness in Coutts the 
banker, who lends him 400/, with very little hope of ever 
getting it back again, our author gives the following incident 
—the borrower’s pious trust after having got the money is in fine 
conformity with his habitual mode of acting :— 


‘ Mr, Coutts now began—solemn and kind; he had placed the money to 
my account. I gave him my note-of-hand, and shortly took my leave with 
unaffected gratitude. 

‘ As I was coming out, a poor negro beggar stood on the steps and asked 
for help. ‘‘ Stand aside,” said the porter, “and let the gentleman pass.” 
He fell back in sorrow. ‘ Ah, my poor fellow,” I thought, as I gave him 
a shilling, “in the eye of God, who is the greater beggar of the two? 
I asked for 400/. and was received in the drawing-room; you for a bit of 
bread, and were spurned from the door.” I went home up Park Lane, lost 
in meditation on life and all its varieties—death and all its hopes; but I 
entered my painting-room, and looked at my picture. “I have 400/. at 
Coutts’,” thought I, never thinking how I was to return it, but trusting 
in God for all,’—Vol. i. p. 353. 


And while the Lazarus was painting, the Editor (who, in the 
second volume has begun his task of selection and abridgment 
from the Journals) writes :— 
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© On the 18th of March, 1822, he reviews his position, after a fruitless appli- 
cation for money to his munificent patron, Sir G. Phillips. “I left his house,” 
he says, “ braced to an intensity of feeling I have not experienced for years. 
T called immediately on some turbulent creditors, and laid open the’ hope- 
less nature of my situation. Having relieved my mind, I walked furiously 
home, borne along by the wings of my own ardent aspirations. I never 
felt happier, more elevated, more confident. I walked in to my dear wife, 
kissed her, and then to my picture, which looked awful and grand.” 
“Good God!” I thought, “can the painter of that face tremble? can he 
be in difficulty? It looked like a delusion. The figures seemed all so busy, 
and so interested in their employments. When I look at a figure that is 
complete, and remember from what difficulties it has issued, I am as- 
tonished! But so it is with me, I am born to be the sport of fortune ; to’ be 
put up in one freak and bowled down in another, to astonish every body 
by being put up again. God grant me a spirit that will never flag—a mind 
not to be changed by time or place. I shall yet have a day of glory, to 
which all my other glories shall be dull! 

‘“T write this,” he adds, “ without a single shilling in the world—with a 
large picture before me not half done, yet with a soul aspiring, ardent, 
confident—trusting on God for protection and support.’’ Then, after an 
interval, “I shall read this again with delight—and others will read it with 
wonder.” ’—Vol, ii. pp. 29, 30. 


On finishing and exhibiting the Lazarus, he writes thus :— 


‘All anxiously employed in getting up my picture, arranging the room, 
and, thank God, all is now ready. Grant, O God, that nothing untoward 
may happen, and that all may turn out gloriously and triumphantly. 

*O God, ‘Thou who hast brought me to the point, bring me through that 
point. Grant, during the exhibition, nothing may happen to dull its suc- 
cess, but that it may go on in one continual stream of triumphant success, 
to the last instant. O God, Thou knowest I am in the clutches of a villain: 
grant me the power entirely to get out of them, for Jesus Christ's sake. 
Amen. And subdue the evil disposition of that villain, so that I may ex- 
tricate myself from his power, without getting further into it. Grant this 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen, with all my soul.’—Vol ii, pp. 46, 47. 


After quoting one of these characteristic prayers, the Editor 
adds the following remarks :— 


‘I have inserted this and other like utterances of devotion, that my 
readers may see what Haydon’s prayers were, how compounded of submis- 
sion and confidence, and in their constant demand for success and personal 
distinction, how unlike that simple and general form of petition which 
Christ has left us as the model of supplication to our Father who is in 
heaven, Haydon prays as if he would take heaven by storm, and though 
he often asks for humility, I do not observe that the demands for this gift 
bear any proportion to those for glories and triumphs. His very piety had 
something stormy, arrogant and self-assertive in it. He went on so Pray- 
ing from his arrival in London to the very time of his death, and throug 
out his prayers are of the same tenor, I shall not therefore think it neces- 
sary to introduce them in future, unless when they are so interwoven witk 
extracts that. I cannot honestly separate them,’ —Vol. ii. p. 41. 


As time advances and difficulties increase, these addresses 
grow wilder; but we are now concerned with the prosperous 
period of his life, when for a short time the world seemed to 
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enter as warmly as he could desire into his views and merits. 
The ‘Judgment of Solomon’ had a great temporary success. 
There are many pictures which seem to suit a transient mood 
of feeling. It is with them as with certain books, which seem 
strangely to hit a momentary fancy—and more than fancy, real 
genuine feeling—and have a run, which when their day and hour 
is gone, can by no means be accounted for. The picture has 
been exhibited this year in the British Institution; so some of 
our readers have probably had the opportunity of judging for 
themselves how far its first success was merited. He toiled 
at it with extraordinary zeal, industry, and hope. Not having 
sold his Macbeth, about which he had incurred great ex- 
penses, and having failed, too, in obtaining a prize of 300 
guineas offered by the Academy, which his friends as well as 
himself reckoned on for him, his circumstances became alarm- 
ing, and he not yet used to the ignominious annoyances that 
accompany that peculiar form of distress. This was a kind of 
turning point with him, when he was forced to review his 
condition, and decide in favour of a vulgar honest livelihood or 
the indulgence of his schemes. He chose at least to believe 
that this was the alternative, but the strength of the argument 
lay in his own obstinate will. His friends were kind. Leigh 
and John Hunt, themselves not rich, offered what they had. 
Wilkie hung back, and was not willing to add to his loan. 
Haydon ought neither to have been content to burden men, 
only because they were willing, nor to have been angry with an 
old friend, because he mistrusted his course; but real indepen- 
dence of spirit was not part of his nature. What he considered 
his genius was the only part of himself that he respected; to 
that he sacrificed all the feelings that honest and religious 
minds live upon, as by the air they breathe. This was his con- 
dition at the beginning of the ‘ Solomon’ :— 

‘I was going on with another work, and I had not had a shilling for 
weeks but what I had borrowed, or got from selling book after book, my 
clothes, everything. I deliberated, not that I ever hesitated, but because I 
was determined to take a clear view of my position.’—Vol. i. pp. 178. 

The following course of argument and its conclusion we ex- 
tract once for all, as a summary of his whole career. Our readers 
have only to imagine the whole process repeated a hundred 
times :—the deliberation, the argument, the little gleam of con- 
science instantly suppressed, the pride, the dream of inspira- 
tion, the humiliating dependence which this unyielding will 
inevitably led to; while we can at the same time understand 
how much such testimonies to the genius of his manner may 
have encouraged him in his idea, that he was exempt from the 
obligations of ordinary men :— 
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‘What should I do? I owed my landlord 200/. How was I to go on? 
Would he allow it? How was I to dine—to live, in fact? A large picture 
just rubbed in—in want that day of a dinner. Shall I give up 7! Solomon, 
relinquish my schemes, sell all, retire to obscure lodgings, and do anythin 
for a living? It would be praiseworthy—it would be more. But if I did, 
I never could realize enough to pay my debts. Surely it would be wiser to 
make another cast—to dismiss despair. I was in health: I had no family. 
I knew myself capable of submitting to anything, but when once a situation 
is relinquished, it is not possible to regain it again. Besides, the apparent 
cowardice, after preaching such heroic doctrines to the students. The ap- 

arent cowardice was nothing if I could approach nearer my grand object 

y it, but I thought I could not by submission do so—and then the mean- 
ness! How could I submit, who had told the students that failure should 
stimulate and not depress? Contemptible! How bear my own reflections 
—how the reflections of others, knowing I deserved them? Something in- 
stantly circulated through me like an essence of fire, and striding with wider 
steps, I determined to bear all—not to yield one particle of my designs—to 
go at once for my model—to begin to-morrow, and to make the most of my 
actual situation. “ Well done,’ said the god within, and instantly I was 
invincible. I went to the house where I had always dined, intending to 
dine without paying for that day. I thought the servants did not offer me 
the same attention. I thought I perceived the company examine me—I 
thought the meat was worse. My heart sank as I said falteringly, “I will 
pay you to-morrow.”’ The girl smiled and seemed interested. As I was 
escaping with a sort of lurking horror, she said, “ Mr. Haydon, Mr. Hay- 
don, my master wishes to see you.” “My God,” thought I, “it is to tell 
me he can’t trust!” In I walked like aculprit. ‘Sir, I beg your pardon, 
but I see by the papers you have been ill-used ; I hope you won't be angry 
—I mean no offence; but—you won’t be offended—I just wish to say, as 
you have dined here many years and always paid, if it would be a conveni- 
ence during your present work, to dine here till it is done—you know—so 
that you may not be obliged to spend —_ money here, when you may 
want it—I was going to say you need be under no apprehension—hem ! 
for a dinner.” 

‘ My heart really filled. I told him I would take his offer. The good 
man’s forehead was perspiring, and he seemed quite relieved. From that 
hour the servants (who were pretty girls,) eyed me with a lustrous regret, 
and redoubled their attentions. The honest wife said, if I was ever ill she 
would send me broth or any such little luxury, and the children used to 
cling round my knees, and ask me to draw a face.’—Vol. i. pp. 179, 180. 


His landlord was equally kind, and consented to wait two 
years longer for his rent on the faith of ‘the Solomon,’ which 
sketched on its vast canvas he pronounced ‘a grand thing.’ 
While the picture was painting, his obligations to all whom it 
was possible to enlist in the cause increased. He worked in 
‘an enthusiasm stimulated to despair, almost to delirium,’ till 
he became nearly blind. Wine was prescribed ; he sent for a 
wine merchant, showed him ‘the Solomon,’ and received a 
present of two dozen bottles. West, poor and old, sent him 
fifteen guineas. His picture was finished. It had already 
made some noise, and Fuseli had expressed his admiration in 
his usual torrent of blasphemous language; for that painter of 
demons and demon-like men, courted the same inspiration in his 
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ordinary discourse. It was hung in the Water Colour room. The 
moment of trial arrived :— 

‘And then I fell on my knees before the Great Spirit who had guided me 
through such trials, and prayed His blessing I took a survey of my liabi- 
lities, and found myself 1,100/. in debt—400/. to my landlord—forty-nine 
pounds to John O‘Groat’s, Rupert Street, and soon. As I tottered down 
the Haymarket, I leaned on a post, and said, ‘ What shall I doif it do not 
sell?’’ “Order another canvass,” said the voice within, “ and begin a 
greater work.” ‘So I will,” I inwardly replied, and thenceforth lost all 
despondence. ’ Vol. i. p. 219. 

The success was beyond all expectation. The whole world 
crowded to see it, every one was delighted; on the second day 
of its being open to the public it sold for 600 guineas. Sir 
George publicly congratulated the artist, there was a reconcili- 
ation; and ‘ Haydon, you dine with us to-day, of course.’ He re- 
turned home, and found his table covered with cards of fashion. 
He says truly, ‘ These elevations to the heights of glory from 
‘the lowest depths of misery, are dreadful cuts into the constitu- 
‘tion ;’ and far worse to the moral constitution. Haydon had no 
philosophy, unfortunately, to check either rapture or despair. 
Every species of praise he took for ten times its ordinary worth; 
and here was real triumph, real success. He paid away honestly 
500/. of his new acquisition, but still a load of debt remained. 
However, we can hardly quarrel with him, after his long appli- 
cation, for indulging in a brilliant holiday, and, after sketching 
in a new picture, ‘ The Entry into Jerusalem,’ setting off with 
Wilkie to Paris, at the moment of its being opened to English- 
men on the declaration of peace. Haydon was accomplished. 
He was proud of his French, applied himself to languages ancient 
and modern, was well read in the poetry of different nations, 
eared for literature generally, and was well fitted to enjoy to 
the utmost such an excursion at such a time, when his spirits 
were in the highest key, and his strong nationality (for he was 
really patriotic) had free play. The trip, therefore, forms a 
pleasant episode ; the only record, however, that we can give 
of it is a saying of Wilkie’s :— 

‘On looking down the Louvre one day, full of people of all nations, 
I said, “ Now, Wilkie, suppose you did not know any nation present, what 
would be your impression from the look of the English?” Wilkie looked 
a minute, and contemplating their sedate, respectable, monied look by the 
side of the Russians and French, said, “ Dear, dear, they just look as if they 
had a balance at their bankers.” ’ —Vol. i. pp. 241. 

He returned and painted ‘ The Entry into Jerusalem.’ The 
lengih of time Haydon’s great pictures took him is one remark- 
able point. Over this he was six years, a period in which 
Raphael had filled his country with his works. The public has 
indeed nothing to do but with the result. But if a man is slow 
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he cannot expect the rewards of rapidity. The strangest feature 
of this picture’s exhibition, which was successful and brought in a 
large sum, was the way in which Mrs. Siddons was unanimously 
accepted, as the supreme arbiter and judge. The spectators 
generally, and with justice, took exception to the main figure. 
‘It was not the traditional head, not the type, not orthodox.’ 
In this dilemma Mrs, Siddons was led up to the picture; her 
decision was anxiously listened for, till, ina deep tragical voice, 
she pronounced, ‘It is completely successful.’ The triumph 
was achieved, and so great a service must be acknowledged by 
an abject note of thanks from the painter to the great actress. 
Surely this was not the age for historical painting in England. 
This period furnishes the pleasantest incident and anecdote 
in the life of our hero. He was deeply involved, it is true, but 
his zest for society and his success in it were not much influ- 
enced by money troubles. As a proof of his elasticity on these 
points, it is a curious trait, that he falls in love, and goes to the 
money lender for the first time, within two pages. His journal 
is full of distinguished names belonging to very different circles. 
Keats, Shelley, Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, the Hunts, Wordsworth, 
Sir Walter Scott, are all described, and some are intimate ac- 
quaintances. His friendship with Wordsworth was—and he felt 
it to be—one of the greatest honours of his career. Wordsworth 
highly estimated his powers; wrote sonnets in his honour; cor- 
responded with him, and sat to him—altogether they suited 
very well. Our great poet had his weak side, which Haydon’s 
adulations would pleasantly flatter. He would sympathise too 
with his high aims, of which he would be better able to judge 
than of their performance. Witness the following beautiful 
Sonnet addressed to the artist :— 
‘ High is our calling, Friend! Creative Art, 
(Whether the instruments of words she use 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues, ) 
Demand the service of a mind and heart 
Though sensitive yet in their weakest part 
Heroically fashion’d to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And oh, when nature sinks, as well she may, 
From long lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weakmindedness, 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard.’—Vol. i. pp. 301. 
Haydon was a close observer of a kind that few would court, 
for he noticed small weaknesses, and set them down remorse- 
lessly in his journal. It was evidently a pleasure to him to 
detect the workings of vanity in others, his own experience 
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telling both ways, sometimes aiding penetration, but, perhaps, 
more often putting it on a false scent. We doubt whether 
there was ever a smaller incident recorded, or one betraying 
more habitual minute self-consciousness in the observer, than 
the following scene at a breakfast table—a puerile little piece 
of ‘genre-painting’ from this martyr of high art, and recorded, 
it would seem, after an interval of years. It is a specimen of 
many similar ones :— 


‘ At a large party once at an hotel in Jermyn Street, to breakfast with 
Sir Walter Scott, Sir George remained along time with his empty cup 
waiting for tea. The conversation being lively, he was forgotten by Sir 
Walter, and I sat watching him to observe how he would bear it. It was 
quite a study to see how admirably Sir George by anecdotes, and laughing, 
and listening, all of which was intentional, kept everybody from believing 
he was neglected, or thought so. At last his cup caught Sir Walter’s eye; 
he filled it, with an apology, and Sir George took it as if he had then only 
been thirsty, and as if on the whole his tea was a great deal better than if 
he had had it sooner, It was exquisitely done.’ —Vol. ii. pp. 133, 134. 


His reverence for Wordsworth does not deter him from per- 
petuating the following probably just criticism of his manner :— 


‘It is singular how success and the want of it operate on two extra- 
ordinary men, Walter Scott and Wordsworth. Scott enters a room and sits 
at table with the coolness and self-possession of conscious fame; Words- 
worth with a mortified elevation of head, as if fearful he was not estimated 
as he deserved. 

‘ Scott is always cool and very amusing. Wordsworth often egotistical 
and overwhelming. Scott can afford to talk of trifles, because he knows the 
world will think him a great man who condescends to trifle ; Wordsworth 
must always be eloquent and profound, because he knows that he is consi- 
dered childish and puerile. Scott seems to wish to appear less than he 
really is, while Wordsworth struggles to be thought, at the moment, 
greater than he is suspected to be. 

‘This is natural. Scott’s disposition is the effect of success operating on 
a genial temperament, while Wordsworth’s evidently arises from the effect 
of unjust ridicule wounding an intense self-esteem. 

‘T think that Scott’s success would have made Wordsworth insufferable ; 
while Wordsworth’s failures would not have rendered Scott a whit less de- 
lightful.’—Vol. ii. pp. 10, 11. 


Walter Scott’s only mention of our hero in his diary some 
few years later, is more off-hand. Writing that he is sitting to 
Haydon for his portrait, he adds, ‘ He is certainly a clever fel- 
‘low, but too enthusiastic, which distress seems to have cured 
‘in some degree. His wife, a pretty woman, looked happy to 
‘see me, and that is something. Yet it was very little 1 could 
‘do to help them.’ 

Keats’ genius was of a nature to impress Haydon. He speaks 
of him as the only one he had ever known except Wordsworth 
who bore the look of being conscious of a high calling. There 


is probably much truth in the following reason for his failure :— 
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‘The greatest calamity for Keats was his being brought before the world 
by a set who had so much the habit of puffing each other, that every one 
connected with it suffered in public estimation. Hence every one was in- 
clined to disbelieve his genius,’—Vol. i. pp. 331. 

In company with Keats and Horace Smith and others, he was 
invited to meet Shelley. Haydon was known in that circle as 
an ardent believer. Therefore Shelley with infidel ill-breeding 
took occasion to attack the Christian Religion in a passing 
remark of flippant blasphemy. The women of the party sim- 

ered, the men looked — in the prospect of a dispute, and 
ss felt himself the champion of truth. His phraseology is 
ominous for the spirit in which the argument was conducted. 
‘To it we went like fiends,’ he says, and when Shelley alleged 
that the Mosaic and Christian dispensations were inconsistent, 
Haydon swore they were not. They soon got to personalities, 
where our hero will not own to being behindhand with his 
antagonist. On the whole the contest was more characteristic 
than edifying, though Haydon’s earnestness is respectable in- 
deed, beside the light profaneness of his antagonist, who affected 
to treat all religion as a joke. After this discussion he wisely 
resolved to withdraw from such associates. 

After exhibiting his picture in London and Edinburgh with 
great success, and realizing exclusive of expenses 3,000/. he began 
his Lazarus, now hanging on the staircase landing of the Pan- 
theon, Oxford Street, a picture of which the Editor says :— 

‘ Long before I knew anything of Haydon or his life, I have often paused 
before the awful face of Lazarus in that picture, wondering how such a 
work came to be in such a place, and how the same mind that conceived 
the Lazarus could have fallen into the coarse exaggeration of some of the 
other figures of the composition. 

‘I am much mistaken if this picture does not bear an impress of power 
which will hardly be found in the work of any other English historical painter. 
In spite of obvious blemishes, and the exaggeration of parts, I cannot but 
think it worthy of a place of honour in any part of a future National Gal- 
—_ which may be appropriated to the works of British artists.’—Vol. ii. 
p. 4. 

It is the last from which he gained even temporary fame. 
He commenced it in a glow of spirits, ordered a huge canvas, 
sketched on the figure of Christ nine feet high, and heard the 
voice as usual say, ‘Go on.’ His previous run of success had 
not cleared him. The picture must be two years on hand, and 
he was desperately in love with a young widow with two infant 
children, whom he very soon marries, in the face of such debts 
and difficulties as would make the step perfectly impossible with 
most men. One or two dates will show his independence of all 

rudential considerations, and how easily such troubles sat upon 
im. On the 22d of May he suffered his first arrest—a process 
which always disgusts him exceedingly —regarding it as a means 
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possessed by inferior spirits to vent their spite against rank 
and talent. On this occasion, however, his art triumphed, for 
turning the officer into his painting-room while he shaved, the 
man was so impressed by the awful figure of Lazarus, that he 
exclaimed to Haydon, when he re-entered, ‘Oh Sir, I won’t take 
you; give me your word;’ and the man actually helped him 
through, so that by the night, and we conclude by the aid of 
money-lenders, he settled everything. That evening he was at 
a grand rout at Lord Grosvenor’s, and in the October following, 
without any reformation in his affairs, he married; on which 
occasion his reflections are, ‘ My pecuniary difficulties are still 
‘creat; but my love is intense, my ambition intense, and my 
‘hope in God’s protection cheering.’ - 

It was no doubt a monstrous act of indiscretion to marry 
under such circumstances. But granting this, Haydon’s con- 
sistent behaviour as husband and father forms one of the 
redeeming points in his character. His love to his wife never 
faltered, no trials affected it, no gloom embittered. She is 
constantly in his thoughts, and always to revive and cheer 
him. As far as never thwarting his plans, never questioning 
his prudence, never doubting his genius, she must indeed have 
been a pattern wife. It seems as though her faith in him never 
failed. At least, his diary never betrays the desertion. Indi- 
cations there are now and then, of a keen sense of their situation 
on her part, as if the constant harass and apprehension told 
upon her; but, at the worst, when he shook off the sense of 
it and found a relaxation, she seems always to have been ready 
to act out his will and follow his leading, and to be cheerful 
again at his bidding. 

For our part, the picture of a man in perpetual money- 
difficulties, with a growing family, and debts which far more 
than kept pace with them, is too painful. The shifts he is 
put to are far too humiliating for deliberate exact delineation. 
We cannot pursue his story with any detail from this time. 
One third (according to his own calculation) of his time was 
spent in arranging his affairs, in warding off debts, bor- 
rowing money at ruinous interest, and_ borrowing at higher 
interest still to pay that. Now pawning his books, now his 
coat, now his silver spoons; writing to all his friends to support 
high art in his person ; appealing to government, to ministers, 
to the people; proclaiming his wrongs, advancing his claims, 
publishing statements of his affairs. Certainly no man who 
ever disdained an honest calling for the sake of some lofty ideal 
good, was ever so convicted of the fallacy of his arguments; for 
had the time spent in later life in rushing about weekly and daily 
to friends, money-lenders, attorneys, bailiffs, or passed within 
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the walls of the King’s Bench, been spent in painting saleable 
pictures and portraits, he might have maintained his family in 
dignified independence, and kept his mind at ease and vigorous 
to pursue his higher conceptions. Whether he had already 
exhausted himself, or whether it was the wear of this continual 
unworthy excitement, certainly after his debts grew to this 
height he painted no good pictures—none equal to his early 
efforts. And along with his genius his moral sense was impaired. 
In the beginning of his course he betrays no perversion of mind on 
the question of honesty. When he borrowed money he intended 
to pay it back again in the same sense as all honest men do, and 
very often he faithfully fulfilled his intention; but with the 
habit of borrowing came all the sneaking subterfuges with 
which a course of wrong leads men to cheat their consciences. 
People cannot be constantly badgered and tormented without 
hating their tormentors, and this was soon the attitude of Haydon 
towards ail his creditors, whom he insults, denounces, and terms 
enemies, without a thought of justice, reason, or compunction. 
When we find a man attaching ugly epithets to. his trades- 
people, and all others to whom he is indebted, we may feel sure 
that he is hardening his conscience against their just claims, 
and that the ‘cold and selfish friend,’ the ‘ beggarly apothecary,’ 
the ‘rascally lawyer,’ the ‘ miserable upholsterer,’ and the 
‘wretched baker,’ will none of them get their lawful dues if he 
can help it. He is by this means persuading himself that they 
do not deserve their money, and that by some conduct on their 
part they have actually forfeited their claim to it. If he has 
wronged them, he reasons that they have in their turn injured 
him to at least an equal degree by disturbing his peace, ruining 
his prospects, and even perhaps imprisoning his person. 

When honesty towards others ceases to be a blind instinct of 
the mind, and becomes the subject of reasoning, it is on the 
wane, if not already lost; and when debtors begin to weigh the 
merits of their creditors, this consummation has already arrived. 
Some idea must be given of his mode of reporting these trou- 
bles, and his varying ways of regarding them, if it were only 
that pecuniary difficulties were probably never so vividly and 
truthfully described before. . Most men do not care to use 
their pen on such themes beyond what.is necessary for imme- 
diate extrication :— Haydon felt it a relief; and he admired and 
respected himself so much as a whole, and viewed himself so 
entirely as a martyr to a high principle, that he was never de- 
terred by shame from any confession. 

Here is a scene at the Insolvent Debtors’ Court— 

‘ July 23d, 1823.—Yesterday I went up to court, What aday! That 


villain T- entered his name as an opponent. The very moment before 
I went up, he called and relinquished it! I, who had been so used to see 
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his villanous and serpent face in a state of despotic insolence, felt deeply 
affected at the change. Never shall I forget his withered air. Poor human 
nature! There is something in a court of justice deeply affecting. The 
grave, good look of the robed judges, the pertinacious ferreting air of the 
counsel, the eager listening faces of the spectators, the prisoner standing 
up like a soul in purgatory. ik . 

‘At last up rose a grave, black-robed man, and said in a loud voice, 
«* Benjamin Robert Haydon! Does any one appear? Benjamin Robert 
Haydon!” ‘ ; 

‘ Nobody came, and I mounted. My heart beat violently. I put my 

clenched hand on the platform where the judges sat, and hung the other 
over my hat. There was a dead silence: then I heard pens moving; then 
there was a great buzz. I feared to look about. At last I turned my head 
right facing the spectators. First, the whole row of counsellors were look- 
ing like ferrets, knitting their brows, and turning their legal faces up to me 
with a half piercing half musing stare. | saw nothing behind but faces, 
front and profile, staring with all their soul. Startled a little I turned, and 
caught both judges with their glasses off, darting their eyes with a sort of 
interest. I felt extremely agitated. My heart swelled. My chest hove up, 
and I gave a sigh from my very soul. I was honourably acquitted, bowed 
low, and retired. 
. * July 25th.—Thanks to Thee, O God, I was this day released from my 
imprisonment. I went up to court again. About half-past eleven my name 
was mentioned. I stood up, when the Chief Commissioner said aloud, 
‘“‘ Benjamin Robert Haydon, the court considers you to be entitled to 
your on and you are discharged forthwith.” I bowed low and 
retired. 

‘Out of one hundred and fifty creditors not one opposed me. One, 
a villain, entered his name, but lost courage. I consider this an ordeal 
that has tried my character, and I feel grateful for it. 

‘I am now free to begin life again. God protect me, and grant that 
I may yet accomplish my great object.’—Vol. il. pp. 56, 57, 


Often we have formal statements of the expenditure of his 
time and money. He had a great taste for accurate detail, and 
evidently felt these statements of his affairs as a sort of equi- 
valent for hard cash. The Editor says— 


‘ From the small number of pictures that Haydon had produced up to 
this date he was often charged with idleness. He took careful note of 
time, at all events, and was in the habit at short intervals of reckoning up 
his hours of work and of idleness. He makes such a calculation at the 
opening of 1823, (defending himself to himself, as it were, against the 
charge of idleness). 

At work, brush in hand 159 days.—Idle, that is, not 
i ee a a a 
a ee ee ee 
——154 
Two days a week absolutely idle about money mat- 
ters, though I always carried paper or my sketch 


book, and arranged work for nextday ... . 104 
50 
ee ee ee ee ae a ae ee ee ee 20 
30’ 


—VO6l. ii, p. 41. combate 
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The following history of a day (spent like many others) 
was written just a year after his marriage, and a few days 
before the birth of his first child— 


‘ November 12th.—Out the whole day on business and settled everything. 
Came home to relieve dear Mary’s anxiety, Just as I was beginning to 
finish the right hand corner in came a man with, “Sir, I have an execution 
against you,” and in walked another sedate-looking little fellow and took 
his seat. I was astonished, for I had paid part of this very matter in the 
morning. I told the man to be civil and quiet, and left him in charge of 
old Sammons, who was frightened as a child, and pale as death: I then ran 
up-stairs, kissed dearest Mary and told her the exact truth. With the 
courage of a heroine she bade me “never mind,” and assured me she 
would not be uneasy, Tired as I was I sallied forth again, telling the little 
Cerberus that I hoped he knew how to behave. These people are proud 
of being thought capable of appreciating gentlemanly behaviour; I find 
this is the weakness of all sheriffs’ officers. I went to my creditor, a mise- 
rable apothecary. I asked him if this was manly, when he knew my wife 
was near her confinement, and told him to come to the attorney with me. 
He consented evidently ashamed. Away we went to the attorney, who had 
assured me in the morning nothing of the sort should happen, as he had 
not given the writ to an officer. He now declared the man had exceeded 
his instructions, and wrote a letter to him, which I took, The man declared 
he had not, and as I was going away with a release he said, “ I hope, Mr. 
Haydon, you will give me an order to see your picture when it comes out.” 
I rushed to dear Mary, and found my little sedate man with his cheeks 
rosy over my painting-room fire, quite lost in contemplating Lazarus. He 
congratulated me on getting rid of the matter, assured me he thought it all 
a trick of the attorney’s; and hoped when the picture came out I would let 
him bring his wife. In the interim some ladies and gentlemen had called 
to see the picture, and he intimated to me he knew how to behave. Dearest 
Mary, quite overcome with joy at seeing me again, hung about me like an 
infant, wept on my shoulder, and pressed her cheeks to my face and lips, 
as if she grew on my form. My heart beat violently, but pained as I was, 
I declare to God no lovers can know the depth of their passion unless they 
have such checks and anxieties as these. A difficulty conquered, an 
anxiety subdued, doubles love, and the soul after a temporary suspension 
of its feelings, from an intense occupation of a different sort, expands with 
a fulness no language can convey. Dearest love, may I live to conquer 
these paltry creatures, and see thee in comfort and tranquillity. For Thy 
mercies, O God, this day, accept my gratitude; my rapid extrication I 
attribute to Thy gooduess.’—Vol. ii. pp. 37, 38. 


Before long he is in the King’s Bench— 


‘“ And am I to be ruined?” he says passionately (on the 18th), “ and 
all my glorious delusions and visions! O God! spare me the agonising 
disgrace of taking shelter under the law.” And then come the scattered 
details of a hurried inventory of armoury, costumes, draperies, lay-figures, 
and other painter’s gear, jotted down on the eve of the arrest, which, after 
long drawing near, did come on the 21st.’ 

‘ His entry of the 22d is dated “ King’s Bench.” hs 

‘ “Well, I am in prison. So were Bacon, Raleigh, and Cervantes. Vanity ! 
vanity! Here’s a consolation! I started from sleep repeatedly during the 
night, from the songs and roarings of the other prisoners, ‘ Their songs 
divide the night, and lift our thoughts ’—not to heaven.” el 

‘ His wife soon came to him, and often spent her days in his prison, 
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cheering the depression which I find abundant traces of in the journal now. 
But the observing painter’s eye was soon at work here as elsewhere. 
“ Prisoners of all descriptions,” he writes, “ seem to get a marked look ; 
neglect of person is the first characteristic, and a sly cunning air, as if they 
were ready to take advantage of you.” ’—Vol. ii. p. 49. 


In the same year he has the aa pathetic entries, partly 
caused by the usual anxiety and partly from the dejection caused 
always by portrait painting— 


‘10¢h—No sitters came. Idle to-day, from no other cause but the 
curse, the usual curse,—no money. Sketched Satan alighting, and Cymon 
bearing off Iphigenia. Filled up Aristides and Alfred. If I go on in this 
way, I shall die from disgust.” And the day after, “ Arose in an agony of 
feeling from want. Driven to desperation, I seized and packed up all the 
books I had except my Vasari, Shakspeare, Tasso, Lanzi, and Milton. 
Got into a coach and drove to a pawnbroker’s. Books that had cost me 
202. I only got 3/. for. But it was better than starvation. I came home 
and paid for our lodgings.” No wonder he regretted the old days, the old 
painting-room, He has no high inspiration now, he complains. “I used 
to kneel down regularly before my picture, and pray God for support 
through it, and then retire to rest after striding through my solemn and 
solitary painting-room, with the St. Paul of Raffaele gleaming through the 
dim light at one end, the Galatea at the other, the Jupiter of the Capitol 
over the chimney-piece, and behind all my Lazarus! What pleasure have 
I enjoyed in that study! In it have talked Walter Scott, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Proctor, Belzoni, Campbell, Canova, Cuvier, Lamb, Knowles, Haz- 
litt, Wilkie, and other spirits of the time. And above all thy sweet and 
sacred face, my Mary, was its chief grace, its ornament, its sunbeam,’ ”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 64, 65. 


His landlady demands her rent, and is thus described— 


* “ 14¢h.—Completed my yesterday’s work, and obliged to sally forth to 
get money in consequence of the bullying insolence of a short, wicked-eyed, 
wrinkled, waddling, gin-drinking, dirty-ruffled landlady—poor old bit of 
asthmatic humanity! As I was finishing the faun’s foot, in she bounced, 
and demanded the four pounds with the air of an old demirep duchess. I 
irritated her by my smile, and turned her out. I sat down quietly and 
finished my feet.” ’—Vol. ii, p. 67. 


Next follow the lawyers— 


* August 18th.—Out to meet, persuade, and battle with a lawyer: we 
compromised the matter, but it destroyed my time, and I returned totally 
unhinged. This is the way half my precious time is lost. I not only lose 
my time, but I pay for losing it, which is a double loss. . . . 

‘* August 21st.—Painted the queen’s hand. Obliged to go out just as 
I felt abstracted and delighted. Odliged. Law. “ Your money or a writ.” 
This should be the lawyer’s motto, or “ Your money or a prison.” Either 
will suit these amiable, established robbers. Foot-pads are respectable in 
comparison. At least I think so, who am generally a debtor and not a 
creditor. ... 

‘ September 2d.—Out again on the usual affairs. “Sir, a warrant will be 
granted if you do not pay up your water-rate.” 

‘Oh what a pity there should be taxes, water-rates, poor-rates, tailors’ 
bills, book bills, rents, butchers’ and bakers’ bills, for a man of genius, 
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He should be let alone, and though perhaps he would die in a few years 
from over-conception, it would be better for painting.’—Vol. ii. p. 136, 137. 


His law expenses were indeed ruinous, sometimes out of all 
proportion to the original sum. He writes of having three 
warrants of attorneys, three cognovits, and three actions against 
him at one time, and notes down one of his accurate lists 
of bills, by which we see he had to pay 50/. for law on what 
did not amount to more than 130). Such statements let us 
into the secret how money is swallowed up when once difficul- 
ties commence. He often had to pay 60 or 70 per cent. for 
money, under such entries as these— 


‘ A lawyer has offered for 60 per cent. to help me! Good God! 

‘ 18¢4.—Borrowed 50/. on 70/. worth of chalk studies, framed and glazed, 
and paid 7/. for three months—60 per cent. Was forced to doit. The 
reptile’s mouth watered as he drawled over the sketches, longing for me 
not to pay, that he might keep them.’—Vol. iii. p. 198. 


Constantly we have such scenes of confusion to body and 
moral sense as the following—some triumphant, some despairing, 
all painfully graphic— 


‘I went right down to Coutts’ and saw old Sir E. Antrobus and Mr. 
Majoribanks. I said, “1 am going to exhibit a picture which has taken 
six years to paint.” They stared. “Six years over a picture?” said Sit 
Edmund. “ Yes, sir.” ‘* Well, what do you want?” “Why I am ashamed 
to say I have no money left, and am overdrawn.” ‘ How much do you 
want?” said Mr. Majoribanks, putting on the banker look, which means 
“no effects!” I thought it was all over. ‘ Poor Jerusalem!” thought I, 
“T must mortgage more yet.” ‘ Why,” said I, “50/. would do.” “ You 
shall have it,” said both; “give us your note.” I rushed out for a stamp 
to a stationer’s close by, and never wrote, “I promise to pay” with such 
inspired fury before. I was back again in two minutes, had the note signed 
in two more, and in five more took out 50/. by cheque. I went off to a 
wholesale house, bought all the fittings wanted of the right colour a 
brown), galloped back to Egyptian Hall, where whispers were already 
beginning to be heard. Sammons, though 6 feet 3 inches high, was like 
a child in a fright. Bullock was looking at the picture with all the air of a 
landlord who scented no rent: Binns, the upholsterer, half in suspicion all 
was not right. But my appearance with my mouth clenched five times fiercer 
than ever, the rolls of fittings actually bringing up, my stamping walk, my 
thundering voice, put fire into all, Women began to sew, boys cleared 
away, and bustled, fittings were tearing right and left, while I. mounted 
the ladder, palette in hand, ordered the door to be locked, and let fly at 
the foreground figures, with a brush brimming with asphaltum and oil, 
and before dark had toned richly one-third of the picture. Glorious days!’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 369, 370. 

‘Flew about the town like an eagle. Got things settled. Talked to 
this man, promised t’other, took a cab, and dashed home, and after a lunch, 
which I devoured like a hungry tiger, I set to work at my Punch, and 
vastly advanced it. Thus so far I have not missed a day. I'll try to go 
through the month so, if possible. I saw E—— L——as I came home 
lounging through Bond Street on a blood-horse, with a white hat, and-all 
the airs of a man of fashion. There was I, his instructor and master, 
trudging on with seven children at my back, and no money. 
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* 8th.—Worked hard till one o'clock : then sallied forth to stop lawyers, 
and battle with creditors,’—Vol. ii. p. 222. 

‘ In one hour and a half I had 10/, to pay upon my honour, and only 
2/. 15s. in my pocket. I drove away to Newton, paid him 2/. 15s. and 
borrowed 10/7. I then drove away to my friend, and paid him the 10/., and 
borrowed 5/. more, but felt relieved I had not broke my honour. Then 
home, took out all my proofs, called on my subscribers, and saw them left. 

‘ Thus I have done my duty to everybody to-day; and what is life but 
a struggle of duty to your God, your country, and your species, day and 


night, till death?.... 
‘ 10¢4.—Went out and paid in 10/. for Coutts for my dear Fred. Came 


home and flew at the Saragossa. Glazed it beautifully. At one flew out 
and raised 15/. of a draper whom I dealt with (taking 4/. in goods). Drove 
home, and by three Saragossa was done. Rushed up and paid my rates— 
a warrant would have been issued to-morrow. This is the life of high art 
in England.’—Vol. iii. pp. 222, 223. 


And after all, his income was sometimes considerable. He was, 
as has been noticed, fond of drawing up statements of his ex- 
enses for the information of his creditors, of the world at 
arge, for the interests of high art, and from a general love 
of notoriety. Here it often appears that large sums were 
received; but the expenses of his profession and the outla 
in models was great; and he had no habits of self-denial, which 
alone could have borne him through, and justified his course. 
He must have recreations, must take his wife and family down 
to the sea, must have wine, must have many indulgences that 
many of his creditors would not allow themselves, and which 
are not to be justified when he had lost all reasonable hope of 
paying for them. 

We have dwelt long on this irksome subject, yet before we 
conclude we must give entire one letter to his find landlord, 
Mr. Newton, from whom he had constantly received great kind- 
ness, who had forborne to press him for heavy arrears of rent, 
and was always ready to advance him money in his worst emer- 
gencies ; so that ‘Newton’ is among the most familiar names 
in the book. It is a specimen of the way borrowers come to 
regard their best friends; as the Editor remarks, it certainly 
proves that Haydon had not the ordinary views of money obli- 
gations :— 

* London, 21st December, 1836. 

‘ My dear Newton,—Mary came home last night with the usual quantity 
of gossip and scandal, of which you possess so abundant a fund. 

‘ It seems it is —— who has told you that falsehood of my having given 
six lectures at the Milton and received 20 guineas, whereas I only gave 
three lectures and received 10 guineas, 10/. of which I brought you next 
day, explaining I had only received half, though given to understand it 
would be all—which 10/. I borrowed of you again, 5/. at a time. 

‘ And this is the way to excuse your own abominable cruelty in doing 
your best to add to the weight of degradation and misery I have suffered 
by insinuating to my wife these abominable lies. 
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‘ I am ashamed to use so gross a word, but your forgetfulness, your con- 
fusion of memory, your jumbling one thing with another, your making me 
write notes when harassed with want, which I forgot to reclaim, and then 
your bringing them forward again when it suits your convenience, provoke 
me to it. 

‘Don’t talk to me of affection. Pooh! To let a friend come out of 
prison after ten weeks locking up—degraded in character—calumniated 
and tortured in mind—to let him come to what had hitherto been the 
solace of all his distresses (his painting room) stripped of all that rendered 
it delightful, and stripped, too, under the smiling pretences of friendship, 
and under the most solemn assurances that ponte would be returned, 
and then, on the very morning I came home, when one would have thought 
all beastly feelings of interest would have been buried in the pleasure of 
welcoming me back, at such a moment to break your word, and to add to 
my forlorn wretchedness, by refusing to keep it, is a disgrace to your heart 
and understanding, and will be even after you are dead, as well as while 
you are living. Had I known the extent of what you had been guilty of, 
I would have scorned to receive the balance of Sampson. It was only 
when I came home I saw what you had done. 

‘ However, Mrs. Haydon says, if I will only say you shall not be a loser, 
the pictures and sketches shall come back directly. I told you so in prison, 
and still tell you so now. You know that: but your delight is the delight 
of the tiger over his prey, not to kill at once, but to play with your victim. 
I tell you again you shall not be a loser. Now keep your word with Mrs. 
Haydon, and send back the things. I did not igtend to say a word more, 
but as this ee peg to Mrs. Haydon is not unreasonable, to oblige her, 
I say you shall not be a loser. 

-* Put this among your collection and bind them up. Now you have 
made a step, and I have made a step. I'll be frank; a threat is always the 
last refuge of a coward. I do not threaten,—but if the things (pictures and 
sketches) are not all in my painting-room by Friday night, (I allude only 
to those you took away with the last books you returned,) without any 
asperity, or any ungrateful impertinence, or any wish to wound a kind- 
hearted (at bottom) old friend, but solely on the principle of justice to 
myself and family, with a wish still to retain our affection, on Saturday 
I shall be guilty of the violence to my own heart of giving you notice to 
quit, according to the terms of our lease, at midsummer next, but as soon 
as possible before. I am, dear Newton, yours truly and affectionately, 

‘B. R. HayDOon.’ 
—Vol. iii. pp. 52—54. 


This letter, after all, is not stranger than the fact that this 
paragon landlord answered him with indulgent kindness, allowed 
him still to continue his tenant, and remained his friend. There 
must have been, after all, something remarkable in Haydon, 
something in himself, to counterbalance the preposterous quali- 
ties which often so disgust our sense of right, and our taste, in 
his self-portraiture. We might almost be tempted to take his 
own superhuman view of his influence, betrayed in the follow- 
ing burst of exultation :— 


‘Think of my influence with my species to induce them to trust me for 
papers, canvas, chalk, labour, rent, models, to get collectors to pay my 
taxes, and landlords to abstain froin rent; but I always show them my 
work, and they acquiesce. I then work away in ecstasy till some other dun 
comes, who is shown in, and equally vanquished. A woman came, and on 
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seeing the cartoon, lifted up her hands and eyes, and said, “Oh! What a 


sublime genus.” 
‘ But it is not my influence. It is not human.’—Vol. iii. pp. 214, 215. 


There was one person besides himself for whom Haydon had 
an unaffected and sincere enthusiasm, that was the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Before the Duke had achieved his greatest triumphs 
he sympathised with his genius, and afterwards there were no 
bounds to the adulation of his respect, nor any check powerful 
enough to suppress its characteristic expression. Unhappily for 
him, the Duke seems to have scented out, at his first approach, 
his boring and obtrusive qualities ;—for there was no great man 
whom Haydon did not bore, by turns, on the absorbing question 
of encouraging high art, with which his own claims were syno- 
nymous: and as the Duke’s instinct to answer letters was quite 
as powerful as Haydon’s to write them, a very curious and 
highly characteristic correspondence is the result. Nothing can 
be more pertinacious than the artist—nothing more snubbing 
than the Duke, who evidently bristled up at the very sight or 
sound of his name. It is a case of antipathy. And yet, 
what will not perseverance accomplish? and we find Haydon 
a guest at Walmer Castle at last. Some space is needed to 
exhibit our hero in one of his leading and distinguishing 
characteristics, as a bore. The intercourse between the Duke 
and Haydon began in 1830, when Haydon presented him 
with a print of his picture of Napoleon musing at St. Helena, 
a picture, by the way, about which he had behaved with 
characteristic impropriety, having first fixed the price with Sir 
Robert Peel, who gave him the commission, and paid him more 
than he asked, and, subsequently, murmured publicly and pri- 
vately that he was not given twice as much as his own demand. 
The Duke had returned a civil, brief acknowledgment. Soon 
after, Haydon addressed him, as he did every statesman by turns, 
on the duty of giving national encouragement to the arts, to which 
the Duke had replied by acknowledging it to be true that the 
British public gave little encouragement to historical painting, 
but stating the obvious reason—that there were no funds at. the 
disposal of the crown for that purpose. Two days after, poor 
Haydon follows up his first address by a wretched personal 
appeal, which, however painful, must be given as some specimen 
of his continual supplications to men of wealth and distinction, 
and by which he recklessly degraded his profession in the eyes 
of the men he most cared for, by lowering its professors in their 
estimation :— 

*14¢h.—This perpetual pauperism will in the end destroy my mind. I 
look round for help with a feeling of despair that is quite dreadful. At this 


moment I have a sick house, without a shilling for the common necessaries 
of life. This is no exaggeration. Indulged by my landlord, indulged by 
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the Lords of the Treasury for my taxes, my want of employment and want 
of means exhaust the patience of my dearest friends, and give me a feeling 
as if I were branded with acurse. For God's sake, for the sake of my 
family, for the sake of the art I have struggled to save, permit me, my Lord 
Duke, to say, employ me. 1 will honour your patronage with all my heart 
and all my soul ! Vol. ii. p. 260. 


To this, for once, there was no answer ; a slight which did not 
deter Haydon from writing to him again, immediately, on the 
former topic. The Duke acknowledges both letters in one. 
We give it, with Haydon’s comments :— 


‘«The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Haydon, and 
has received his letter of the 14th. 

‘The Duke is convinced that Mr. Haydon’s own good sense will point 
out to him the impossibility of doing what he suggests,” 

‘Conclusion for the season! 

‘Impossibility, from Wellington’s mouth, must be impossibility indeed, 
He can’t answer my letter. It is evident he is worried about finance, At 
any rate it is a high honour to hear from him in this way. And his letters 
this time show more thinking on the subject than the last. At it again at 
a future time.’—Vol., ii. p. 261. 


In 1835 the correspondence is resumed by Haydon requesting 
the Duke to sit to him for a companion picture to the Napo- 
leon. He was to be musing on the field of Waterloo. He 
makes his request modestly enough, and would be content only 
to be allowed to sketch his dress, but ends with a flourish about 
himself and his politics. The Duke replies in four lines that he 
has no leisure. Haydon, however, goes to the Duke’s valet and 
gets the cloak he wore at Waterloo, the coat, the hat, &c., about 
which he seems strangely interested, wondering at the Duke’s in- 
sensibility to these treasures. He writes to the Duke upon the 
occasion, and receives the following reply :— 


‘London, February 7th, 1835. 


‘Sir,—I received last night your letter of the 6th, in which you inform 
me that you had applied to, and obtained from my servant one of my coats, 
and that you had painted a picture of me which you wished me to see, and 
which was ready for the engraver. 

‘You wrote to me on the 19th January to inform me that you had re- 
ceived a commission to paint a picture of me. I told you in answer that I 
had not time to sit for a picture. You then wrote to desire that I would 
order my servant to let you see my coat, &c., to which letter I gave no 
answer. 

‘You thought proper, however, to go to my servant, and procure from 
him one of my coats, &c., without any order or consent on my part, and 
you now come to me to desire me to inspect the picture before it goes to 
the engraver. 

‘I have no objection to any gentleman painting any picture of me that 
he may think proper; but if I am to have anything to say to the picture, 
either in the way of sitting or sending a dress, or in any other manner, I 
consider myself, and shall be considered by others, as responsible for it. 

‘I must say that I by no means approve of the subject of the picture 
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which you have undertaken to paint. Paintit if you please, but I will have 
nothing to say to it, 6.9.2 

‘To paint the Emperor Napoleon on the rock of St. Helena is quite a 
different thing from painting me on the field of battle of Waterloo. The 
Emperor Napoleon did not consent to be painted. But I am to be supposed 
to consent ; and moreover, I on the field of battle of Waterloo am not 
in exactly the situation in which Napoleon stood on the rock of St. Helena. 

‘But a painter should be a historian, a philosopher, a politician, as well 
as a poet and a man of taste. 

‘ Now if you will consider the subject of the picture to which you desire 
me to be a party in the year 1835, in any one of these characters, you will 
see full reason why you should not choose that subject, and why I should 
not consent to be a party to the picture. 

‘I have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘Your most obedient humble servant, 
—Vol. iii. pp. 7, 8. ‘ WELLINGTON.’ 

Haydon replies with a long rejoinder, for which we have no 
space, except for the modest comparison conveyed in the middle 
of it, very little likely to propitiate the Duke :— 

‘Ah, your Grace, you were wanted, and your genius had full scope, 
because you were necessary ; but it is not impossible to imagine a genius 
in another way, who loves his country with equal devotion, and feels 
equally conscious of being able to honour it, but whose talents are not in 
demand, and who is only aware of the extent of his power from the torture 
of suppression, who passes his life in vain aspirations for opportunities 
which will never be granted him, and who will go out of the world pitied, 
disappointed, and ruined.’—Vol. iii. p. 9. 

Two shorter letters from the Duke follow, in the same trenchant 
style, elicited by Haydon’s pertinacious pen. Three years after 
he begins again, by addressing the Duke on the subject of 
Wyatt's ugly equestrian statue, who answers :— 


‘London, August 11th, 1838. 


‘The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Haydon, 
and returns the drawing enclosed in his note of the 10th. 

‘The Duke is the man of all men in England who has the least to do 
with the affair which is the subject of Mr. Haydon’s letter to him.’— 
Vol. iii. p. 88. 

But now a Lo pet star shines for Haydon. Certain gentle- 
men at Liverpool request the Duke to sit to Haydon for his 
picture. He is then obliged to be polite, and to express acquies- 
cence; but as much unwillingness and repugnance, as remains 
possible, he stills bestows on the artist :— 


‘London, 17th May, 1839. 
‘The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Haydon, and 
has received his letter. 
_‘ Mr. Haydon shall have the Duke's attendance as soon as he is able to 
give it. 
‘He might as well ask him to sit for ten days at present as for a sitting 
of an hour and a half.’—Vol. iii. p. 98. 


This, however, is encouragement enough to Haydon to write 
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more letters, so he addresses the Duke on the Nelson testi- 
monial. The Duke indulges in a sharp reply :— 


‘London, 24th May, 1839. 

‘ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Haydon. The 
Duke is a member of the committee for the execution of the plan for the 
erecting a monument to the memory of the late Lord Nelson. He is not 
the committee, nor the secretary to the committee; and above all, not the 
corresponding secretary.’ —V ol. iii. p. 98. 

Haydon then writes to ask for the accoutrements of ‘ Copen- 
hagen.’ The Duke in three lines won’t let himhave them. He 
then applies to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who informs him that 
the whole set-out is moth-eaten from neglect, and refers him to 
the Duke’s saddler, whose enthusiasm for the Duke so warms 
Haydon, that he records it in his journal that he walks arm in 
arm with him. In his triumph at getting the whole parapher- 
nalia complete, he declares Lord Fitzroy has made his fortune:— 

‘Thus from the depths of misery and despair I am again on the top, with 
a distinct view of my glory.’—Vol. iii. p. 100. 

More notes follow, and again we have the Duke’s most cutting 
style :— 

é ‘London, June 27th, 1839. 

‘ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Haydon. He 
hopes that he will have some cessation of note- writing about pictures. 

‘ The Duke knows nothing about the picture Mr. Haydon proposes to 

aint. 
< ‘At all events, he must decline to lend to anybody his clothes, arms, 
and equipments.’—Vol. iii. p. 103. 

It is curious that Haydon never seems the least annoyed, 
abashed, or indignant at these rebuffs. The honour of writing to 
the Duke of Wellington was so great, the distinction of having 
replies from him so transcendant, that he really seems not to care 
what the letters contain; besides, his love of difficulties comes 
in: he says to himself, ‘I'll beat him.’ It is some satisfaction 
that he did; and that, after more incivilities on the Duke’s part, 
and avowals of the strongest disinclination, for which, unfor- 
tunately, we have no space, there comes an invitation to Walmer 
Castle. Here the character of host comes in, and more courtesy is 
indispensable; but, besides this, premens adulation will tell on 
every one, and possibly the Duke held the man in a sort of esti- 
mation after all, who had endured so much contumely from him, 
and worshipped him still. So the Duke tolerated him, suffered 
him in the same room with him, and talked before him—for we 
have no indication of his talking to him—on general topics, be- 
yond the one question, recorded with complacency, of ‘ black or 
green?’ Haydon, however, was in the seventh heaven :— 

‘Here am I, ¢é/e-a-téte with the +"¥ man on earth, and the noblest 
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—the conqueror of Napoleon—sitting with him—talking to him, sleeping 
near him! His mind is unimpaired; his conversation powerful, humorous, 
witty, argumentative, sound, moral. Would he throw his stories, fresh 
from nature into his speeches, the effect would be prodigious. He would 
double their impression. I am deeply interested, and passionately affected. 
God bless his Grace, I repeat. 

‘12/h.—At ten we breakfasted—the Duke, Sir Astley, Mr. Booth, and 
myself. He put me on his right. “ Which will ye have, black tea or 
green?” “Black, your Grace,”’ “Bring black.” Black was brought, and 
I ateahearty breakfast. In the midst, six dear, healthy, noisy children were 
brought to the windows. ‘“ Let them in,” said the Duke, and in they came, 
and rushed over to him, saying, ‘‘ How d’ye do, Duke? how d'ye do, Duke?” 
One boy, young Grey, roared, “ I want some tea, Duke.” “ You shall have 
it if you promise not to slop it over me, as you did yesterday.” Toast and 
tea were then in demand. Three got on one side, and three on the other, 
and he hugged ’em all. Tea was poured out, and | saw little Grey try to 
slop it over the Duke’s frock coat. Sir Astley said, “ You did not expect 
to see this?”’’—Vol. iii. pp. 112, 113, 


Not long after his return, he took occasion, upon some illness 
of the Duke’s, with his usual taste, to write him some advice about 
his diet, founded on observations made at Walmer Castle. 

To restore our reader’s good humour with his species, which 
may have suffered from these particulars, or at least to revive his 
habitual impressions of respect for the artist world, it is indis- 
pensable to contrast with this abject line of conduct and feeling, 
the very different deportment of a gentleman coming in contact 
with the Duke in a similar relation with our hero. The poor 
Duke, grown hasty with age, and naturally weary of sitting for 
his portrait, a process so irksome, that nothing but novelty or 
vanity can reconcile men to it, having found, too, that with 
artists like Haydon he could indulge his humour with impunity, 
seems to have got into the way of expressing impatience in a 
very unscrupulous and discreditable manner. We are glad there 
was some one to recal him to a sense of what was due to others 
and to himself, by showing a proper regard to his own dignity. 
Haydon gives the anecdote with complacency, and apparently 
without any unfavourable comparisons. From another quarter 
we learn that the blank left by the Editor may be filled up with 
the name of Mr. Baily, the well-known sculptor. 


‘19¢h.—I went to the cartoons, and dined with a pupil at Richmond, at 
the Star and Garter. I met —— the sculptor, who told me his rencontre 
with the Duke of Wellington. The Duke had written Storr and Mortimer 
he would see —— on Wednesday ; they told him nothing of it till Wednes- 
day afternoon. Off he set on Thursday, and came on the Duke when he 
was deeply studying some papers, and details connected with India (I sus- 
pect the Affghanistan affair), and after keeping him waiting a whole day, 
which he had set aside. 

‘The Duke came down as soon as was announced, and on entering, 
flew at him in a fury, ———told me he included in the most violent impreca- 
tions himself, with all other artists, for what he called “ tormenting him,” 
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adding that his career was over at forty-seven, and asking why they could 
not be content with what they had done already. —— said he bent his fist 
to knock the clay model to pieces; but the Duke got up on the horse, and 
—— modelled away. 

‘When he had done sitting, he withdrew, and —— took his bag up to 
the steward, and was about to retire to the inn to dine. ‘The steward said, 
‘“‘Sir, the Duke expects you at dinner, and to sleep here.” “Tell the 


Duke,” said ——, ‘‘I'll be hanged if I dine at the table of any man who 
uses me as he has done.” 
‘ went to the inn, and was drinking his wine, when he saw a groom 





galloping towards the house. He inquired for Mr. ——. He was shown 
in, said, “ Tell the Duke I'll neither dine at his table nor sleep at his 
house.” 

‘ The next day he went again. The Duke came in, in a very bad tem- 
per, and said, “I suppose I may read my letters.” He sat and read, and 
tore open his letters in a fury; —— finished. The Duke began to melt 
and excuse himself, and offered to sit again, but —— declined. Since then, 
the Duke told Mortimer the silversmith he would sit again. I like this, as 
it is amiable; but —— would not accept it. 

‘I like this burst of character; and thank God! he is like ourselves. 
—— assured me he had exaggerated nothing.’—Vol. iii. pp. 256, 257. 





And afterwards the Duke’s valet, on bringing Haydon by 
stealth one of the disputed suits of cloth, ‘a glorious hat,’ boots, 
&e., confirms the story with the following picturesque addition 
of figure and attitude, giving quite a tragic effect to the scene :— 


‘Kendal was present at the Duke’s rage with in the hall at Strath- 
fieldsaye. He said the Duke lifted both his hands above his white head, 
and cursed all sculptors and painters, declaring he had sat 400,000 times to 
artists.’—Vol. ili. pp. 265. 





Wilkie’s experience of the great Duke was of an earlier and 
also more flattering kind. There is a letter from him, written 
the year after the battle of Waterloo, describing a visit from the 
Duke, which, as placing both hero and artist in a favourable 
point of view, and in fitting relation to one another, and as 
a relief from the stormy warfare with art we have had to record, 
we are tempted to transcribe, though it is reversing chrono- 
logical order :— 


‘Kensington, August 18th, 1816. 
* My dear Haydon,—I should not perhaps have been disposed to break 
through the etiquette of writing you before you have writtev me from the 
country, had it not been that I have a piece of intelligence to give you of 
an event that is to me more gratifying than any honour or compliment I 
have yet had conferred on me. It is that of being waited on by his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington for the purpose of giving me a commission to paint 
him a picture. As you will no doubt feel a keen interest in everything re- 
lating to such a man, and may be pleased also by the particulars of this 
mark of his attention to me, I shall proceed to relate the circumstances of 
his call as they happened. 
‘Yesterday morning Lord Lynedoch (Sir Thomas Graham that was) 
called upon me, and said that if I should be at home at four o’clock the 
Duke of Wellington and a party that came to meet at his house previous to 
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that would then call on me with him. Upon this information I set to work 
for the rest of the day to get my rooms put to rights, put all my pictures 
in order for view, and last, though not least, had to arrange it so that my 
mother and sister might see the great man from the parlour windows as he 
came in. 

‘ Matters being thus settled, we waited in a sort of breathless expecta- 
tion for their arrival, and at half-past four they accordingly came. The 
party consisted of the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, Lady Argyle and 
another lady, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Lynedoch, to all of which 
the latter introduced me as they came in, When they went up-stairs they 
were first occupied in looking at the pictures severally, but without enter- 
ing into conversation further than by expressing a general approbation. 
The Duke, on'whom my attention was fixed, seemed pleased with them, 
and said in his firm voice, “ very good,” “ capital,” &c., but said nothing in 
way of remark, and seemed indeed not much attended to by the company, 
of whom the ladies began to talk a good deal. They went on in this way 
for a considerable time, and I had every reason to feel satisfied with the 
impression my works seemed to make on the Duke and Duchess of Bed- 
ford and the others, but though the Duke of Wellington seemed full of at- 
tention, I felt disappointed with his silence. At last Lady Argyle began to 
tell me that the Duke wished me to paint him a picture, and was explain- 
ing what the subject was, when the Duke, who was at that time seated on 
a chair and looking atone of the pictures that happened to be on the 
ground, turned to us, and swinging back upon the chair turned up his lively 
eye to me and said that the subject should bea parcel of old soldiers assem- 
bled together on their seats at the door of a public-house chewing tobacco 
and talking over their old stories. He thought they might be in any uni- 
form, and that it should be at some public-house in the King’s road, 
Chelsea. I said this would make a most beautiful picture, and that it only 
wanted some story ora principal incident to connect the figures together : 
he said perhaps playing at skittles would do or any other game. When I 
proposed that one might be reading a newspaper aloud to the rest, and 
that in making a sketch of it many other incidents would occur, in this he 
perfectly agreed, and said I might send the sketch to him when he was 
abroad. He then got up and looked at his watch, and said to the com- 
pany his timé was nearly out, as he had to go and dine with the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

‘ After they had proposed to go, he made me a bow, and as he went out 
of the room he turned to me, and said, “ Well, when shall I hear from you?” 
To which I replied that my immediate engagements, and the time it would 
take to collect materials for his Grace’s subject, would prevent me being 
able to get itdone for two years. “ Very well,” said he, “that will be soon 
enough for me.” They then went down stairs, and as they went out our 
a og were all ready to see him from the parlour windows: when he got 
to the gate, he made me a bow again, and seeing at the same time my family 
at the parlour windows he bowed to them also. As he got upon his horse 
he observed all the families and the servants were at the windows, and I saw 
two lifeguardsmen, the rogues, just behind the pillar at the corner, waiting 
to have a full view of him. 

‘ The sensation this event occasioned quite unhinged us for the rest of the 
day. Nothing was talked of but the Duke of Wellington, and the chair he 
happened to sit upon has been carefully selected out, and has been de- 
corated with ribbons, and there is a talk of having an inscription upon it, 
descriptive of the honour it has received. 

‘With respect to the appearance of the man, none of the portraits of him 
are like him. He is younger and fresher, more active and lively, and in his 
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figure more clean made and firmer built than I was led to expect. His face 
is in some respects odd; has no variety of expression, but his eye is extra- 
ordinary, and is almost the only feature I remember, but I remember it so 
well that I think I see it now. It has not the hungry and devouring look 
of Buonaparte, but seems to express in its liveliness the ecstasy that an 
animal would express in an active and eager pursuit. 

‘With respect to the commission, I felt in the highest degree proud 
ofit. The subject has most probably originated with himself, and Lord 
Lynedoch has merely recommended me to be employed, but his taking the 
trouble to come and talk to me himself about it shows a respect for our art 
that others as well as myself may be delighted to see in such a man, 

‘ The subject he has chosen seems to reflect on him, from its reference to 
the good old English companions of his victories; and to me it is a 
gratification to find that even my peaceful style of art should be felt 
necessary as a recreation to a Wellington. 

‘I am, dear Haydon, yours, 
—Vol.i. pp. 823—325, * D. WILKIE.’ 


Haydon had an extravagant pleasure in the society of men of 
rank and station—a feeling which in moderation is an instinct, 
and not to be quarrelled with; but in excess, is destructive of 
both dignity and refinement of mind. Our poor hero evidently 
lost his head in the company of lords and ladies. His restless 
vanity entirely obscured his reason. He was alternately abject 
and presuming, equally without true self-respect and conside- 
ration for them, so that we can conceive nothing more embar- 
rassing than his company: perfectly regardless as he was of 
times and seasons ; proof against a set-down; arrogant in assert- 
ing his own opinions, and displaying his knowledge; importu- 
nate in his appeals; fulsome in his compliments; and engrossing 
the larger share of the discourse. All this is evident from his own 
report of himself. That he had considerable conversational powers, 
and even eloquence in advocating his favourite cause, is almost 
equally apparent, but he so misused these advantages that they 
did him more harm than good. For the innate equality of man 
is so incontrovertible a fact, that when two minds come fairly in 
contact, it must be felt in spite of social distinctions, if the infe- 
rior in rank acts as though he believed it, and conducts himself 
with a well-balanced respect for their mutual claims, @ ¢. if he 
behaves with simple propriety, and does not let himself be 
dazzled by mere position ; but he takes lower ground when once 
he lays himself out for exhibition, however brilliant the exhibi- 
tion may be. If he gets excited and elevated, because he is 
talking to a great man, and makes an unseasonable display, he 
succeeds perhaps in showing off his powers to advantage, but 
loses the conviction, and therefore no longer implies in his 
deportment a sense, of inherent equality. These, however, were 
not considerations to disturb Haydon’s mind, when so fortunate 
as to find himself in the company of a great man; then the 
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notion of being a genius, a hero, a martyr, an apostle of art, 
came strong upon him; and besides all this, he must prove that 
he is better read, a keener critic, and altogether a more marked 
and distinguished character than the distinguished character 
before whom all these pretensions are so sedulously paraded. 

Opportunities for such self-assertion were frequent with him. 
In early life, we have witnessed his introduction to high society, 
and later, when he ceased to be the fashion, and his great friends 
dropped off, circumstances brought him in the way of such 
intercourse again. Having rather capriciously taken up liberal 
politics (for * would have advocated any despotism which 
appointed him painter of its tyrannies,) he was chosen to 
paint the picture of the Reform Banquet, a choice most unfor- 
tunate for those who hoped to be perpetuated to an admiring 
posterity, but a real relief to the readers of Haydon’s life, 
who for several pages are amused by graphic descriptions of 
men of note, instead of wearied by his pecuniary distresses, and 
the reiteration of his national appeals for patronage. Lords 
Grey, Althorpe, Nugent, Lansdowne, and many others, succes- 
sively sat to him. Lord Melbourne pleased him most, probably 
because he was most diverted by the painter. His easy, care- 
less good nature relished his good stories,—‘ I ain always bril- 
liant,’ Haydon says, ‘ with Lord Melbourne,’—he was amused by 
his enthusiasm, tolerated his presumption, and found some plea- 
sure even in parrying his questions on public matters, and 
turning off his attacks and appeals for national assistance, illus- 
trating in this instance the truth of a saying of his friends, that 
‘everything amused Lord Melbourne.’ One snatch of dialogue 
will illustrate the style in which the artist obtruded his views 
and opinions on the statesman, and the cool style in which the 
other treated him :— 


‘9¢h.—Sent down in the morning to know if Lord Melbourne could see 
me. He sent me back word he would receive me at one. At one I called, 
and saw him. The following dialogue ensued, “ Well, my Lord, have you 
seen my petition to you?” ‘I have.” ‘ Have you readit?” “Yes.” 
* Well, what do you say to it?” He affected to be occupied, and to read a 
letter. I said, “ What answer does your Lordship give? What argument 
or refutation have you?” “Why, we do not mean to have pictures. We 
mean to have a building with all the simplicity of the ancients.” “Well, 
my Lord, what public building of the ancients will you point out without 
pictures? I fear, Lord Melbourne, since I first saw you, you.are corrupted. 
You meet Academicians at Holland House. I am sure you do.” He looked 
archly at me, and rubbed his hands. “Ido. I mect Calcott. Heis a good 
fellow.” ‘Good enough: but an Academician,” “ Ha, ha,” said Lord 
Melbourne. ‘ Now, my Lord, do be serious.” “ Well, Lam: Calcott says 
he disapproves of the system of patrons taking up young men to the injury 
of the old ones; giving them two or three commissions, and letting them 
die in a workhouse.”’ “ But if young men are never to be taken up, how 
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are they to become known? But to return. Look at Guizot. He ordered 
four great pictures to commemorate the barricades for the government. 
Why will not the Government do that here? What is the reason, Lord 
Melbourne, that no English minister is aware of the importance of art to 
the manufactures and wealth of the country? I will tell you, my Lord, you 
want tutors at the Universities "—I was going on talking eagerly with my 
hand up. At that moment the door opened, and in stalked Lord Brougham. 
He held out his two fingers and said, “‘ How dy’e do, Mr. Haydon?”’ While 
I stood looking staggered, Lord Melbourne glanced at me and said, “I wish 
you good morning.” I bowed to both and took my leave.’—Vol. ii. pp. 
365, 366. 


The picture was a failure, a mere crowd of heads without 

rouping and arrangement, and in one place he naively betrays 
that the likenesses were but indifferent, where he pronounces 
Jeffrey to have no observation, and to possess a mind merely 
critical, because he could not recognise a single portrait. Soon 
after, he painted a similar picture for the Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, with as little success. 

He never felt at home in portraits; indeed he turned with 
loathing from them, and it was only the excitement of the occa- 
sion, and the number of heads, which gave him an interest in 
these pictures ; but on a congenial subject he frequently describes 
with such gusto the process of painting, that it is hard to un- 
derstand how he should fail at last,—for we must call his short- 
lived success and his present neglect an utter failure, compared 
with his own anticipations. Listen to his description of the bril- 
liancy of his conceptions, and the flow of his hand :— 


‘What an extraordinary, invisible sort of stirring is the impulse of 
genius. You first feel uneasy, you cannot tell why. You look at your 
picture, and think it will not do. You walk for air—your picture haunts 
you. You cannot sleep; up you get ina fever, when all ofa sudden a great 
flash comes inside your head, as if a powder-magazine had exploded with- 
out any noise. Then come ideas by millions—the difficulty is to choose. 
Xenophon cheering on the point of a rock came flashing into my head. It 
isa hit, Everybody says it will do. Iam sure of it, ‘The world will echo 
it. It is the finest conception I ever saw. I speak as my own critic. I 
know it is wrong to say so. I care not. O God! grant me life and health 
to complete this grand work ! 

‘How mysteriously I was impelled to begin.it—by an urging when on 
the brink of ruin. Am I then reserved for something? I know it—I feel it. 
O God, my Creator, Thou knowest it. Thou knowest I shall not die till I 
have accomplished that for which I was born.’—Vol. ii. p. 262. 

‘Invention presses on a man like a nightmare. I composed the Cruci- 
fixion in part, while going in a hackney coach to sign a warrant of at- 
torney. 1 began Solomon without a candle for the evening. I finished it 
without food, at least meat for the last fortnight.’—Vol. ii. p. 145. 

‘4th.—Another day of work: God be thanked! Put in the sea—a deli- 
cious tint. How exquisite is a bare canvas, sized alone, to paint on; how the 
colour drags over; how the slightest colour, thin as water, tells; how it 
glitters in body; how the brush flies—now here—now there; it seems as if 
face, hands, » 4 thought, poetry, and expression were hid in the handle, 
and streamed out as it touched the canvas. What magic! what fire! what 
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unerring hand and eye! what fancy! what power! what a gift of God! 
I bow and am grateful. 

‘10¢h.—It is extraordinary what a guard I am obliged to poe on my- 
self. The moment the excitement of a great work is over, if I do not go 
at another, I am sure to burst out—in writing. My brain seems to require 
constant pressure to be easy, and my body incessant activity. In a great 
public work alone, I shall ever find rest, which will never be afforded 
me,’—Vol. iii. p. 245. 


We call this melancholy, because we know the result; but 
the style would have had its admirers, had the performance 
corresponded to the artist’s description of the power and genius 
that had executed them. 

With such an apprehension of his merits we can scarcely 
wonder that the contrast between these brilliant gifts and their 
appreciation by mankind, when once forced upon him, should 
be poignant enough to upset a mind so dependent on the world’s 
opinion, and which could not for a moment be insensible to 
neglect. In an interview with a brother artist he sums up the 
heavy amount of this neglect :— 

‘Reinagle said he thought me infamously used, and wondered I had not 
gone mad or died. ‘“ Where is your Solomon, Mr. Haydon?” “ Hung up 
In a grocer’s shop.” “ Where your Jerusalem?” ‘‘In a ware-room in 
Holborn.” “ Where your Lazarus?” “In an upholsterer’s shop in Mount 
Street.” “And your Macbeth?” “In Chancery.” “Your Pharaoh?” 
“In an attic, pledged.” ‘My God! And your Crucifixion?” ‘In a hay- 
loft.” “And Silenus?” “Sold for half price.’ Such was the conversa- 
tion.’ —Vol. ii. p. 137. 


But, as has been already said, this ready fluent tongue and 
pen proved fatal to his art, diverting all thought into another 
channel, if indeed he was not wholly mistaken in himself. 

One mode of engaging the interest of others in the cause he 
most cared for, he entered upon only late in life, and yet it was 
what he was best fitted for—that of giving public lectures. In 
these he was eminently successful; his manner, his enthusiasm, 
his ready eloquence, his really extensive knowledge, roused the 
attention and sustained the interest of his numerous audiences. 
It was a means of spreading the principles his life was devoted 
to into other circles, and giving high art a wider and less 
aristocratic set of patrons, while, at the same time, it secured for 
himself the publicity he loved. But lecturing cannot be a last- 
ing occupation, nor could he ever have consented to abandon 
his chosen profession, or ceased to crave for larger fields of 
canvas on which to execute his teeming conceptions. 

But a blow was preparing for him which neither himself nor 
those who had thought the visions of his life eutopian (and they 
were the greater part of his hearers), could at one time have 
believed within the range of possibility. What he had all along 
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been demanding of the nation, and of every man in power, had 
been some great national assistance to art, especially the adorn- 
ing of our public buildings by historical pictures. Years before 
he had actually proposed removing the old tapestry in the House 
of Lords and applying those walls to the purpose. No one 
would then listen to the proposal ; but now that the Houses of 
Parliament were burnt down, and new ones must be built, his 
endless tirades and exhortations seemed to have effect at last. 
Pictures were to be. All went as he would have had it; a Fine 
Arts’ Commission sat, a notice was issued of the conditions for 
the cartoon competition, to test the capacity of English artists 
for the style of art suited to the decoration of the new houses 
of Parliament. He set to work upon fresco in a strange mix- 
ture of triumph and mis pre 4 misgivings inevitable to a man 
who has been boasting all his life, and is now to be tested against 
others,many amongst the most distinguished being his own pupils. 
He sent his cartoons to Westminster Hall. Here he says:— 


‘I found Eastlake, my pupil, walking about. He was most happy to see 
me. I said, “Doyou recollect drinking tea with me in 1808, and telling 
me my conversation had made you a painter?” “I do,” said he, “and 
there is no doubt of it,” And “ Do you remember,” said he, “ coming with 
me into Westminster Hall, and drawing a gigantic limb on the wall with 
the end of the umbrella, saying, ‘This is the place forart.’” I did not. He 
said I actually did so, thirty years ago; and he remembered my jumping 
up to reach high. Now here we were, master and pupil, marching about, 
and the first act of this great drama of art just beginning. O God! when I 
reflect on thy leading me on so many years from the beginning, I must be- 
lieve I ever have been, and ever shall be, protected by Thee.’—Vol. iii. 
p. 229. 


When the time of decision came, his cartoons were not 
successful, and were passed over in silence by the Commission. 
It is the firm opinion of the Editor that this fatal exclusion 
from the first great national work of art broke his heart; that 
every subsequent effort to assert his claims in the remaining 
three years of his life ‘ were void of true hope, a frantic lashing 
the sides of his intent,’ to approve himself a great artist, when 
he had begun to doubt it. The mortification to a well-regulated 
mind would have been intense; to him who had no resignation, 
and who said of philosophy, ‘I have no philosophy—I hate it ; 
I am very wuseied and I will complain ;? whose only mode of 
meeting disappointment was by conjuring up a larger vision 
of hope to shut out the sight or thought of it, and who now in 
declining years found hope itself fail him as any substantial 
support—the effect was overwhelming. Certainly from this 
time we may observe a greater extravagance of thought, a 
more reckless self-assertion, a wilder superstition gaining ground 
upon him. He goes on painting, still resolving to appeal against 
the Commission to the public, but he gets irrationally excited 
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by his subjects, and his journal has scattered flighty designs 
for a figure of Satan, which was to form the chief object of a 
grand Miltonic picture, and whose countenance was to be 
a gathering place for the separate features of himself and 
various other distinguished men. The alternations from pro- 
stration and dejection to extravagant hope, are almost too pain- 
ful to dwell upon, and his ‘ difficulties’ still dog him with their 
ceaseless worry, though the kindness of friends, the indulgence 
of his landlord (the same he had insulted), and the compassion 
of great men, among whom Sir Robert Peel stands conspicuous, 
seem always at hand to help him. Besides which, up to the last 
he was in the receipt of considerable sums. But he had lived 
upon a delusion through his whole life, and the apprehension 
coming at last in his sixtieth year, that it was a delusion, was 
too much for a reason which it had been the deliberate 
work of his existence to subvert. It makes the heart bleed 
to find this rash and buoyant spirit noting down such entries 
as these :— 


‘ Omens of failure in this exhibition. 
‘ Ist. The cab-horse slipped on the wood, and tumbled. 
‘ 2d. I let all the letters tumble for the private day, and to-day, in trying 
to put up Wordsworth, he tumbled, knocked down Lord Althorp, broke 
the frame, and played the devil. 
* After this what success can come? 
‘Do I believe this, or dun’t I? Half inclined 
* 13¢h.—Easter Monday. O God, bless my receipts this day, for the sake 
of my creditors, my family, and my art. Amen. 
£ 8. d. 
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‘ An advertisement, of a finer description to catch the profanum vulgus, 
could not be written, yet not a shilling more was added to the receipts. 

‘ They rush by thousands to see Tom Thumb. They push, they fight, 
they scream, they faint, they cry help and murder! and oh! and ah! They 
see my bills, my boards, my caravans, and don’t read them. Their eyes 
are open, but their sense is shut. It is an insanity, a rabies, a madness, 
a furor, a dream. 

‘I would not have believed it of the English people 

‘ My dangers are great. 

‘ May \st.—Every spring time presses; money flies; the butcher, the 
baker, the tax-collector, the landlord, give louder knocks than before; 
away goes the only hope to the exhibition; for artists, like the evil spirits 
of hell, doubt and tremble, and yet abhor and do. 

‘3d.—I put down in my Journal everything which passes through a 
human mind, that its weaknesses, its follies, its superstitions, may be 
balanced against its vigour, propriety, and sound convictions. 

* 5th.—Came home in excruciating anxiety.’—Vol. iii. pp. 307, 308, 310. 


He often speaks of confusion of head :— 
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‘ 5th—0, 0,0! Isat all day and looked into the fire. I must get up 
my third canvas, or I shall go cracked; I have ordered it up on Saturday, 
and then I'll be at it. 

‘ Perhaps this paralysis was nature’s repose. I stared like a baby, and 
felt like one. A man who has had so many misfortunes as I have had gets 
frightened at leaving his family for a day.— 

; ‘ For a moment my brain was confused. ... 

~ €T came home with great pain of mind; yet would any man believe, as 
I waited in the lawyer’s chambers, the whole background of Alfred flashed 
into my head? I dwelt on it, foresaw its effects, and came home in sorrow, 
delight, —, and/anticipation. I set my palette with a disgust, and yet 
under irresistible impulse. In coming into the parlour, the cook, whose 
wages I had not been able to pay, handed me a card from a broker, saying 
he called for a quarter’s rent from Mr. Newton. I felt my heart sink, my 
brain confused, as I foresaw ruin, misery, and a prison! It was hoisting 
the standard ! 

‘ This is temper. I went on with my palette in a giddy fidget. I brought 
it out, and hain at my great work, rejoiced inwardly at the coming 
background, But my brain, harassed and confused, fell into a deep 
slumber, from which I did not awake for an hour. I awoke cold, the fire 
out; but I flew at my picture, and dashing about like an inspired devil, by 
three had arranged onl put in the alteration. 

‘ June 16th.—I sat from two till five staring at my picture like an 
idiot. —Vol. iii. pp. 301, 311, 316. 


His prayers, though more importunate than ever, have still 
no higher or more far-seeing aim. It does not seem that they 
ever rest in heaven, or have any other thought than obtaining 
his own will :— 


‘ June 1st, 1846.—O God, I begin this month, June, in fear and submis- 
sion. Thy will, not mine, be done. Carry me through, in spite of all 
appearances and realities of danger, for Jesus Christ’s sake; and enable 
me to keep my health in eyes and mind, and to bear up and get through 
my six great works in spite of all the difficulties, calamities, or obstruc- 
tions, which ever afflicted humanity. ... 

‘ Sunday, 14th.—O God! Let it not be presumption in calling for Thy 
blessing on my six works. Let no difficulty on earth stop or impede their 
progression, for one moment. Out of nothing thou couldst create worlds. 
O God! bless me this week with Thy Divine aid. From sources invisible 
to us raise up friends, save me from the embarrassments want of money 
must bring on. O God! grant this day week I may be able to thank Thee 
from my soul for extrication, and preserve my health and head, and spirit 
and piety to bear up and vanquish all obstructions. Amen, Amen.... 

‘ 17th.—Dearest Mary, with a woman’s passion, wishes me at once to 
stop payment, and close the whole thing. I will not. I will finish my 
six, under the blessing of God; reduce my expenses; and hope His mercy 
will not desert me, but bring me through in health and vigour, gratitude 
and grandeur of soul, to the end. In Him alone I trust. Let my imagina- 
tion keep Columbus before my mind for ever. O God, bless my efforts 
with success, through every variety of fortune, and support my dear Mary 
and family. Amen.’—Vol. iii. pp. 314—317. 


Interspersed through the book are certain passing remarks 
on suicide, from which we see that it was to him a natural 
resource in case of despair. He admits, at one time, that he 
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cannot see it in the light he ought. In another, he traces it to 
indigestion, and would almost prove self-destruction a form of 
natural death, the brain and digestive organs guiding the irre- 
sponsible hand. A few months before his own death, we find 
this notice :— 

‘Good heavens! Gurwood has cut his throat. The man who had 
headed the forlorn hope at Ciudad Rodrigo—the rigid soldier—the iron- 
nerved hero, had not morale to resist the relaxation of nerve brought on 
by his over-anxiety about the Duke’s despatches. 

‘Where is the responsibility of a man with mind so easily affected by 
body? Romilly, Castlereagh, and Gurwood !’—Vol. iii. p. 292. 


There is little doubt that, for some time, he had set this 
resource before him in case of need. To his imagination an 
old age of insignificance and neglect was unendurable. His 
ideas of a future world were wrapt in Pagan obscurity—all was 
blank hopeless oblivion. Yet he was surrounded by blessings 
and kindness to the end. If he could but have sacrificed the 
one darling dream of his life, his prospects were not wholly 
dreary. His sons, through his exertions, were educated and 
provided for, one of Sir R. Peel’s very late acts having been to 
place one in a public office. His wife was always loving and 
devoted. His own art could have procured a respectable income, 
if he could have contentedly applied it to that purpose. He 
had not yet exhausted the benevolence of friends; witness Sir 
Robert Peel’s answer to an application, written five days before 
his death, enclosing 50/7. But he had ‘lost patience.’ Who 
can tell how far his love for display, and the desire of creating 
a sensation, may have actuated him? there is a deliberation, an 
arrangement, a studying of effect in his last moments, which 
makes this no illiberal assumption. He sets his room in order, 
places his wife’s portrait, opens his Prayer-book, makes his last 
entry in his journals—an appropriate quotation, a formal con- 
clusion, and then— 


‘ 17th.—In the morning, fearing I should be involved, I took down books 
I had not paid for to a young bookseller with a family, to return them. As 
I drove along, I thought | might get money on them. I felt disgusted 
at such a thought, and stopped and told him I feared I was in danger; and 
as he might lose, I begged him.to keep them for a few days. He was grate- 
ful, and in the evening came this 50/. I know what I believe. 

‘ 18/4.—O God, bless me through the evils of this day. Great anxiety. 
My landlord, Newton, called. I said, “I see a quarter’s rent in thy face, 
but none from me.” I appointed to-morrow night to see him, and la 
before him every iota of my position. Good-hearted Newton! I said, 
“ Don’t put in an execution.” “ Nothing of the sort,” -he replied, 
half hurt. 

‘I sent the Duke, Wordsworth, dear Fred, and Mary’s heads to Miss 
Barrett to protect. I have the Duke’s boots and hat, and Lord Grey’s 
coat, and some more heads. 
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‘ 20¢h.—O God, bless us all through the evils of this day. Amen. 
‘ 21st.—Slept horribly. Prayed in sorrow, and got up in agitation. 
* 22d.—God forgive me. Amen. 
Finis 
of 
B. R. Haydon. 
“ Stretch me no longer on this rough world.”—Zear. 


End of Twenty-sixth Volume.’—Vol. iii. pp. 317, 318. 


It was ascertained that immediately after this closing entry, 
he had committed the act of self-destruction, using for the pur- 
pose both pistol and razor. His wife and daughter heard the 
report of fire-arms, but took no alarm, believing the sound to 
come from the troops then exercising. An hour after, his 
daughter entered his room to find him stretched out dead, ‘ his 
white hairs dabbled in blood,’ before his unfinished picture of 
‘ Alfred and the First British Jury.’ 

There was a paper of ‘ last thoughts, but too expressive of 
the prevailing evil of his life,’ a false estimate of his position. 
Wellington and Napoleon had been the great men of his day ; 
he had chosen to regard himself as on a kind of level with them, 
and maintains the comparison to the last :— 


‘ Last thoughts of B. R. Haydon, half-past ten. 

‘No man shall use certain evil for probable good, however great the 
object. Evil is the prerogative of the Deity. 

‘ I create good,—I create,—I the Lord do these things. 

‘ Wellington never used evil if the good was not certain. Napoleon had 
no such scruples, and I fear the glitter of his genius rather dazzled me; 
but had I been encouraged, nothing but good would have come from me, 
because when encouraged I paid every body. God forgive the evil for the 
sake of the good. Amen,’ 

‘ Besides this paper was another, his will, as follows :— 

‘ In the name of Jesus Christ our Saviour, in the efficacy of whose atone- 
ment I firmly and conscientiously believe, I make my last will this day, 
June 22d, 1846, being clear in my intellect, and decided in my resolution 
of purpose.’—Vol. iii. p. 319. 


That the jury were justified in taking a different view of his 
sanity may be a matter of question ; but the difficulty was a 
real one; ‘ clear in his intellect,’ he might be, of ‘sound mind’ 
he certainly was not; nor can we wonder they should gladly 
avail themselves of the distinction, and return a verdict of in- 
sanity. It must not be omitted, that Sir Robert Peel, whose 
kindness was amongst the last events recorded by this unhappy 
man, continued this kindness after his death, by affording liberal 
and immediate assistance to the bereaved widow and children. 

There is little need to moralize on such a termination of such 
acareer. Never did a life and death more distinctly convey 
their own moral. 
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Our readers may in the outset have wondered what claim 
a name so little known can now have on public attention; and 
few, probably, have first held these three close and full volumes 
without falling into similar reflections. We do not think that 
any one can lay them down, after an attentive perusal, without 
thanking the editor for placing this singular history of a mind 
before the world, and acknowledging that his task is both well 
performed, and one of no ordinary usefulness. And this, not 
chiefly for the mass of anecdote, and the great variety of general 
as well as particular information which the work contains— 
though, in this aspect, it stands in favourable contrast with the 
many meagre biographies with which the press teems—but these 
do not constitute the peculiar merit of the book, which consists 
in its true, graphic, forcible, grotesque, and yet awful picture 
of a mind of no common power, wrecked and stranded for the 
one error of an extravagant vanity. Probably, each generation 
as it passes pronounces this self-esteem a crying sin of the day. 
It may then be only conveying an echo from this age to the 
next to say, that it is a crying sin of our own time; but it is 
true nevertheless; and we feel as if many things now tended 
to promote the evil—more than we have space to enumerate. 
If, then, it is the province of biography, as it is commonly 
written, to set forth the trials and ultimate success of genius, 
and to encourage others in the same path by the persuasions of 
a brilliant example, we would suggest that it may be a no less 
important part of its duties sometimes to take a different turn,— 
to show, as in this vigorous sketch, what dangers may lurk in 
ambition and arrogance, even when justified by superior powers, 
and how utterly waste and fatal these very powers may become 
to their possessors if pride takes the direction of them, and 
strains after impossible things. What a fatal and degrading 
possession, indeed, all intellectual gifts may become, if not 
governed by modesty and discretion, a rational estimate of 
self, and an habitual submission to the Divine will! 
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Art. IV.—A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a Sys- 
tematic View of that Science. By Samuet Davinson, D.D. of 
the University of Halle, and LL.D. Edinburgh: Black. 1852. 


Brsuicav criticism is regarded by many, perhaps by most, to 
whom the term is familiar, as embracing philological treatment 
of the text of Scripture of every kind; everything, in fact, 
that lies beyond the range of the unlearned. This extended 
use of the term, though in itself admissible, has served to render 
less distinct, and to rob of its due prominence, one department 
to which the title has not unfrequently been rigidly restricted ; 
namely, that which is occupied with the determination, by a 
critical use of all means at command, of the precise verbal form 
which it is most reasonable to assign to every passage of the 
canonical books, that is the subject of conflicting readings, or, 
as it has been distinctively entitled, textual criticism. ; 

It is at once evident that, thus limited, biblical criticism, 
when standing in its own proper place, is preliminary to the 
tasks of the commentator and translator; a place which it has 
not always been allowed to occupy. One need not travel far in 
the realm of annotation to find instances of praiseworthy labour, 
which would have been unnecessary, or have received a different 
direction, but for an ignorance or disregard of certain circum- 
stances affecting the text itself; instances of encounter with 
difficulties produced by false readings ; of comment piled upon 
a spurious clause. Some hacailien, too, of the facts and 
results, at least, of the science, is necessary to any one who 
handles Scripture in discussion or controversy ; otherwise, he 
may use with unwitting confidence citations which involve a 
reading either altogether untenable, or so far questionable, as 
to possess no real polemical force, and may thereby incur, in 
retort, a charge of discreditable ignorance, or of disingenuous- 
ness. That a case of this kind is not imaginary, a very moderate 
experience in such matters is sufficient to show. 

That, with this close limitation, biblical criticism is still no 
narrow subject, is at once clear, from the fact that, in the pre- 
sent instance, it is the sole occupation of two well-filled octavos. 
We have, however, been more particularly led to call attention 
to them on the ground that supply is generally an index of 
demand ; and as venturing, therefore, to regard a laboured work 
as a token of a more widely spread and deeply felt interest in 
NO. LXXXII.—N.S, ce 
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the subject itself; one which, it may also be remembered, has 
been deemed by many worthy of the main labour of a laborious 
life, from our countrymen, Mill and Kennicott, down to the 
recently departed Lachmann and Scholz. 

The present work is, in a manner, a novelty; not that the 
matters therein comprised are themselves new ; they have been 
severally treated in books of various title and object, with more 
or less fulness, and in a manner more or less satisfactory ; but 
they are here disengaged from extraneous association, and 
brought together as parts of that subject under which they 
properly range themselves. We should mention that it is the 
production of an English Nonconformist, already known more 
especially by his Introduction to the New Testament, and is 
dedicated to the Bishop of St. David’s. The two volumes are 
assigned to the Old Testament and the New respectively. We 
shall confine our notice mainly to the latter; for the two por- 
tions correspond in arrangement and, mutatis mutandis, in matter, 
and a conception of one will thus, to a certain extent, embrace 
the other. 

After a preliminary chapter, containing a sketch of the origin 
and distinctive features of the language of the New Testament, 
the author enters on the history of the text itself till the middle 
of the third century, as far as patristic sources afford the scat- 
tered materials. This includes a specification and examination of 
the charges of falsification made by the Fathers, during that 
period, against various heretics. That the latter were to some 
extent guilty, is clear enough; the author’s opinion seems to be, 
that they were more guilty than successful in mischief. 

‘In whatever way the falsifications of the New Testament text on the 
part of the earliest heretics be viewed, the departure from the true reading 
that flowed from the source in question into MSS. generally, must have been 
inconsiderable. Some wilful corruptions made by Marcion did certainly getinto 
various copies, but they never obtained an extensive footing. The orthodox 
church was awake to the importance of preserving their holy writings from 
the contamination of heretical hands, and prevented any material falsifica- 
tion, The heretics were comparatively few, and did not possess sufficient 
influence, even had they been so disposed, to corrupt the records exten- 


sively. The catholic Christians, scattered as they were through many 
lands, opposed a barrier to radical alterations,’ 


The continuation of the history of the text leads to a detail of 
the different schemes for the classification of MSS, devised by 
modern critics as preliminary to their operations ; those, namely, 
of Griesbach, Hug, Eichorn, Michaelis, Nolan, Scholz, Rinck, 
and Tischendorf. This detail might, perhaps, perplex and dis- 
hearten such as have not attained a fair grasp of the subject; 
we will, therefore, make a few remarks which may serve to clear 
and cheer the prospect. 
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If a person were studying the New Testament with some 
attention to various readings, but without any knowledge of 
the history and character of their documentary evidence beyond 
the bare circumstance of certain letters and numbers being con- 
ventionally used to designate different MSS., he would hardly 
fail to observe that, on occurrence of two readings, one of which 
was more accordant with ordinary grammatical construction, or 
exhibited greater propriety and ease of expression than its rival, 
the citations of authorities for the former class of readings would 
show a continual recurrence of letters and numbers; a recur- 
rence serving ultimately to mark off, by a common feature, a 
certain section from the entire mass of documents. By this 
simple and unbiassed process alone, a twofold division of the 
whole might be nearly, if not definitely made, notwithstanding 
peculiar features possessed by one or two individuals; in fact, 
that main separation would be well-nigh made out, which other 
considerations, internal and external, conspire to establish. 

Now, the readings of the opposite complexion to those which 
have beer just specified, might have been produced by an expo- 
sure of the text, in certain quarters, to circumstances unfavour- 
able to purity of style; that is, they might possibly be, in 
respect of mere language, readings of deterioration. A know- 
ledge, however, of the actual history and circumstances of the 
body of documents which exhibit them, forbids this supposition ; 
it follows, then, that this distinctive aspect of the section first 
marked off is the result of meddlings, or, in other words, con- 
sists in readings of officious improvement. This section has been 
and may still be named the Alexandrine class; the other is the 
Byzantine or Constantinopolitan. 

The internal characteristic just described is one main fact 
which affects the Alexandrine class; there is another, which is 
external, namely, that of existing documents it happens to pos- 
sess several that are unquestionably the oldest, and, indeed, a 
majority of that portion of the whole which may be distinctively 
termed ancient. A recognition of these two facts, and of the way 
in which they respectively bear upon the other class, is, we are 
convinced, the only ground of sound criticism of the text, as far 
as MSS. are concerned. But the uncritical error of critics whe 
have recognised classes, has been to allow the influence of a kind 
of partizanship, and to act, sometimes avowedly, on a sweeping 
prepossession of an absolute superiority of one class above the 
other; and this has been one cause, at least, why no text has 
hitherto been formed that has obtained an assent, as a whole, 
answerable to the labour and learning expended upon it. The 
truth is, that each has its stronger and weaker points of evidence ; 
and, towards the settlement of a text, they must be allowed to 
cc2 
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exercise a mutual action, regulated by a knowledge of their 
respective circumstances and character. 

The practical results of this principle will be mainly these. 
Alexandrine evidence must suffer some abatement wherever the 
complexion of a rival reading, or other sufficient considerations, 
indicate officious tampering; here careful regard must be had 
to that which is offered by the other class. But, with this 
exception, profound attention is due to Alexandrine testimony, 
as of prime importance in mere virtue of the antiquity of its 
documents, which will, from time to time, claim a consideration 
that cannot reasonably be refused. Again, the Byzantine class 
of documents, by its later range of date, must, as a whole, have 
suffered in a greater degree those corruptions in particular, 
which are the inevitable effect of mere lapse of time, so long as 
transcription is carried on. It is in vain to put forward a bare 
array of a majority of copies as countervailing or remedying this 
undeniable circumstance ; the process must be of a different 
kind—a process grounded on the important consideration, that 
the existence of such blemishes involves no impeachment of the 
quality of the substratum, the text to which they have attached 
themselves, and consisting in an effort to discern that basis, by 
an exercise of the watchful eye and discriminative faculty of 
the true critic. The issue will be the procurement of an 
independent witness, whose presence will sometimes render 
necessary a decision upon opposing evidence, but will not unfre- 
quently tend to the assurance which is furnished by concurring 
deponents. : 

The corruptions which must be fostered by a prolonged mul- 
tiplication of copies, may be thus classed ; first, accretions of 
marginal and interlineary matter. chiefly glossarial ; secondly, 
pete by the same matter of the place of the genuine 
words of the text; and, thirdly, assimilations. These last were 
probably not intentional, but, like the others, had their origin 
in the margin. As might be expected, they occur chiefly on 
the Gospels, but they are also discernible elsewhere. From thé 
nature of the thing it is clear that, with individual exceptions, 
the older copies will, in this respect, have an advantage over the 
more recent; but the most ancient that we possess cannot be 
untainted with these evils, the incipient existence .of which may 
be traced in the second century. The possibility also of an 
occasional impress of liturgical and controversial influences, in 
their time, must not be forgotten. 

But, after all, notwithstanding the adoption of a scheme, how- 
ever sound, and of critical rules, however well framed, there will 
still be a constant call for the independent work of a clear head 
and a cool judgment. We have said nothing of the mischief 
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arising from the mere blunders of copyists, nor of those general 
methods of procedure which, with the exception of conjecture, 
are common to the criticism of the New Testament, and of other 
ancient writings. 

The recognition of classes is quite a distinct thing from the 
once prevalent belief in recensions, formally executed at dif- 
ferent times and places; an idea for which there is not evidence 
sufficient to authorize its reception as an element of criticism. 
Equally unsupported by sufficient proof is the kindred notion, 
that different forms of the text were specially upheld as 
authentic in different regions of the Church. 

The plan of dividing MSS. into ancient and recent, without 
the recognition of classes, is tempting by its simplicity, and 
would, if admissible, simplify the work of the critic. The case 
assumed is that of a single stream proceeding from an inacces- 
sible souree, in which case we must simply endeavour to ascend 
as high as we can. But there may be several derived streams; 
and it is further possible that one which allows a nearer approach 
to the head than its neighbour, may, from the accidents of its 
previous course, afford a less pure draught than its rival. 

We return to Dr. Davidson. The next portion of the volume 
consists of an elaborate account of all the ancient versions of 
the New Testament, their history, their value, and their critical 
treatment in the hands of modern editors; more especially of 
the two which are most important, the Latin in its various 
phases, and the old Syriac or Peshito. This department is 
interesting independently of its connexion with textual criti- 
cism; and the English reader who is desirous of full and satis- 
factory information on this point, may at once turn to that which 
is here supplied ; and the same may be said of the corresponding 
part of the first volume. The author ultimately observes that, 
as Bentley saw, those which are really important for the criti- 
cism of the text, are only five—the Latin, Peshito, Egyptian, 
Ethiopic, and Gothic; adding a warning, that in no case is the 
text yet in a state to be used with perfect confidence. This is 
especially the case with the Syriac, which is awaiting the appli- 
cation of our recently acquired store of materials to the produc- 


- tion of a purer text. 


There then follows an account of all the MSS. in the uncial 
character, including the history, condition, probable age, and 
family features of each, and also of the principal cursive ones. 
The following passage is extracted from the description of the 
Codex Vaticanus (B):— 


‘ The antiquity of the MS. is very great. For determining it a number of 
points must be brought together, such as the near affinity of the character 
to that in the Herculaneum rolls; the twofold retouching of the letters ; 
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the continuous sequence of words without any separation or interpunction ; 
the. accents added by a later hand with other ink; ¢he form of the MS. 
approaching to the more ancient rolls, and the number of columns adapted 
to it; the height, breadth, and intervals of those columns resembling very 
much the rolls of Herculaneum. These particulars carry up the codex to 
an age beyond any other biblical MS. known to exist. Other indications 
of its antiquity are found in the additions to the subscriptions put by a 
second hand, which were still prior to those of Euthalius ; the absence of 
the Ammonian sections, which came into general use at the close of the 
fourth century ; the twofold division into sections in the Acts and catholic 
epistles, the second itself differing from that of Euthalius ; the singular dis- 
tribution of the Pauline epistles into sections, as if they were but one book ; 
the position of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which had been shifted from its 
place after the Galatian epistle quite recently, and put after the Thessalo- 
nian epistles, where it usually was in the time of Athanasius; and the 
cmission of the words év ’Edéo@ from the text at the commencement of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, though there are subjoined a prima manu in the 
margin, agreeably to the assertion of Basil, that those words were wanting 
in ancient MSS. Relying upon such marks, Hug assigns the MS, to the 
first half of the fourth century—an opinion in which Tischendorf coincides. 
Blanchini had formerly referred it to the fifth century, and Montfaucon to 
the fifth or sixth.’ 


In the next place, there are given a list of Greek ecclesiastical 
writers down to the fourteenth century, with statements of their 
value in criticism, and an alphabetical catalogue of the Latins. 
Of their usefulness on the whole for this particular purpose, a 
moderate estimate is made. Indeed, before the writings of an 
author can be safely applied in this way, it must be shown that 
his method of citation was habitually exact; whereas the con- 
trary is the case with many, even with a literal expounder like 
Chrysostom. There are not a few cases, however, where the 
real ancient testimony is the patristic. 

Both volumes close with a chapter exhibiting a critical ex- 
amination of selected passages, the respective lists being :— 
Ps. xxv. exly. xvi. 10; 1 Sam. xvii. 12—31, and 55—58; 
vi. 19; Ps. xxii. 17; Judg. xviii. 30; 2 Chron. xxii. 2; Gen. 
i. ii.; Zech. xii. 10; Gen. iv. 8; Josh. xxi. 35; Lam. ii. 16, 17; 
iii. 46—48; iv. 16,17; 2 Sam. xv. 7; Prov. xviii. 22; Isa. 
lviii. 10; Exod. xv. 2—17, and Deut. v. 6—21; Ps. xxviii. 8; 
Isa. liii. 8 ; xix. 18, and 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John v. 7; Matt. vi. 
13; xix. 17; xxi. 283—31; xxvii. 35, 36; Luke xxii. 43, 44; 
Acts viii. 37; xx. 28. From the latter list the following pas- 
sages are excluded, because the writer has fully discussed them 
in his ‘ Introduction :’ Mark xvi. 9—20; John v. 3, 4; vii. 53; 
viii. 11. The two following specimens have been selected 
simply because their brevity admitted of extraction :— 


* Judges xviii. 30. 


‘ This verse stands thus in the English version: “And the children of 
Dan set up the graven image: and Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son 
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of Manasseh, he and his sons were priests to the tribe of Dan until the day 
of the captivity of the land.” The proper name Manasseh stands thus in 
the common Masoretic text mn, with a marginal note calling attention to 
nun suspended. Another reading drops the aun, and has simply 7, 
Moses. ‘The inquiry then is, which of the two is the right reading? 

‘In favour of 7 are 744 of De Rossi a¢ first, as also two others, a prima 
manu. Jerome has it, and therefore the present Vulgate. It would also 
appear that some copies of the Greek version formerly read Moses. Four 
in Paris, one in the Vatican, and an octateuch belonging to University Col- 
lege, Oxford, have it. All other MSS. and versions have the received 
reading, the only difference in the MSS. being that 27, 9 a prima manu, and 
thirty-three editions have the letter zzz inserted in its place; 16, and one 
a prima manu, present it in a little larger size than the other letters of the 
word; while the greater number of manuscript copies have it suspended. 
The weight of authority immensely preponderates in favour of Manasseh. 

‘ Yet, notwithstanding the external evidence for Manasseh, it is likely that 
the other is the right reading. It is related in the Talmud that this 
Gershom was the son of Moses: but that, on account of his son Jonathan’s 
idolatrous conduct, he is called the son of Manasseh by inserting xun, Rabbi 
Tanchum attests the same thing, saying that the name was written with 
-nun suspended, because Jonathan’s conduct was unsuited to the dignity 
of Moses, and consonant to that of Manasseh. In like manner Rabbi 
Solomon Ben Melek, quoted by Norzi, says, that the zuz is redundant, 
because he was the son of Moses. Thus this tradition of the Jews is 
ancient and uniform. And it is likely to be true, because it is a testimony 
against themselves. They confess honestly that a letter was added, and 
they give the reason of it. It was the honour of Moses which led them ta 
make Jonathan, the first priest of idolatry, not a grandson of the great law- 
giver, but a grandson of Manasseh. The nun must have been written very 
early with the name, as it is in all the most ancient versions,’ 


© Matthew xxvii. 35, 36. 

‘[lva mAnpaby td pynbev imd rod mpodpyrov’ Sieyepicavro ra ivarid pov 
€avrois, kai émi rév ivatiopoy pov €Badov KAjjpov.) Kali caOypevor érjpouv 
adrov ékei. 

‘ The words enclosed in brackets are omitted in many authorities. 

‘1. They are wanting in all the uncial MSS. except A, such as A. B. D. 
E. F. G. H. K. L. M. S, U. V. and a great many cursive ones enumerated 
by Scholz. They are also wanting in a number of evangelistaria. 

‘2, They are not in the old Syriac, at least in the MSS. of it, and in 
some editions also; and hence a note in the margin of the later Syriac 
states that they are not in the old Syriac nor in two [or three] Greek 
copies. Neither are they found in the Arabic of the Polyglott, the Persic 
of Wheloc, the Memphitic, Sahidic, Ethiopic, Sclavonic. They are also 
wanting in many MSS. of the Vulgate, as well as the Sixtine edition; 
and in many MSS, of the old Latin, among which is the cod. Brixianus. 

‘3. Chrysostom, Titus of Bostra, Euthymius, a Origen, 
Hilary, Augustine, Juvenius omit them, On the strength of this ancient 
evidence, the passage is rightly expunged from the editions of Griesbach, 
Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf. The testimony in favour of the pas- 

‘ sage is quite unimportant, consisting of A and a great number of cursive 
MSS., some MSS. of the old Latin and Vulgate, Philoxenian, Syriac, the 
Jerusalem-Syriac, the Arabic of the Roman edition, the Persian of the 
Polyglott and Armenian versions. Thus external evidence is decisive 
against the passage. It seems to have been at first a marginal annotation 
borrowed from John xix. 24, and afterwards taken into the text. Scholz, 
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however, calls attention to the fact, that no other evangelist except Matthew 
uses the formula iva rAnpw6 7d pndév, and that dd for id, which the Latin 
version appears to have had in the original whence it was taken, is con- 
formable to Matthew's usual manner.’ 


This is a case of assimilative accretion, infecting a large pro- 
portion of the later MSS. It serves also to illustrate an advan- 
tage arising from the existence of distinguishable families in the 
assurance afforded by the concurrent testimony of two witnesses, 
which, in the present instance, unite by the voice of their older 
documents. 

It is presumed that an unwillingness to extend the work too 
far, set a limit to this portion of it; otherwise, a similar treat- 
ment of every passage where the sense is materially affected by 
various readings, would have been serviceable, and might still 
form a supplement; since, to use the author’s own words, 
‘when one is put in possession of all the evidence, he will be 
‘able to judge himself of those portions, without the uncer- 
‘ tainty of having to rely on the reports of others.’ 

The criticism of the text is, perhaps, for a single individual, 
a sufficient field of labour, though the general commentator 
must include it in his field of knowledge. Dr. Davidson sug- 
gests a further division of labour, when he says, ‘ We should 
rather see the collator and the editor of the text dissociated.’ 
There is some truth in this, and for this particular reason. One 
who has been scanning every feature of a few ancient docu- 
ments, or dimly tracing the shadowy forms of venerable uncials 
beneath a homily of Ephrem or Augustine, may become some- 
what spell-bound by these his familiars. Again, another who 
has made inroads into the less trodden realm of more recent and 
numerous cursives, may catch a spirit of championship for a 
region of neglect. However, ‘this travail hath God given to 
the sons of man.’ If the thought arises why it should be so, 
while we would be mistrustful of meeting the entire question 
with others of its kind, we may venture on a partial answer, 
that it tends to maintain that activity of mind which, if duly 
chastened, is as wholesome in sacred matters as profane. 


‘ Pater Ipse —— 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, —— 
———— curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec torpere gravi passus swa regna veterno.’ 
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‘Tue writers whom we have above enumerated show that 
explanations of the Book of Revelations are as popular as ever 
with the people of England. Of one hundred commentaries 
on this difficult subject, which had appeared among the oppo- 
nents of the Church of Rome before the time of Grotius, he 
tells us that eighty had been published in England (Epistle 895). 
What can witness more clearly to the same taste than that not 
only has a second edition appeared of Dr. Wordsworth’s work, 
which might in part be owing to his previous reputation, but 
that even the ponderous volumes of Mr. Elliott have been 
republished? Nor is it so strange as it might appear at first 
sight, that such a work as the last should find purchasers. 
True, the shelves on which it is placed have to be cleared of 
the accumulated mass of Faber and Cunningham, of Frere and 
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Gauntlet; but it must be remembered that those who watch 
for the fall of the Beast require a perpetual succession of new 
works, as those who speculate in stocks require a daily news- 
paper. The writers whom we have mentioned have become 
superannuated, because time, the great instructor, has proved 
their predictions to be erroneous, Hventus stultorum magister. 
Meanwhile there has arisen another generation to gaze on the 
prophetic horizon— 


* Which like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, but as we follow, flies.’ 


What should such persons do, unless there were new books like 
Mr. Elliott’s, to keep pace with the century? Already has time 
overtaken even this last writer,’ and he must reconstruct his 
calculation that the Turks will be expelled from Europe in 
1849 (Elliott, p.1150). To be ‘corrected to the last moment’ 
is as essential to the popular interpretations of prophecy, as 
it is to guide-books. Whiston, as Moses Stuart tells us, ‘ showed, 
‘as he believed from the Book of Daniel, that a prophetic day 
‘must mean a year. In his Essay on the Revelation (1706), he 
‘assigned the return and coming of Christ to the year 1715. 
‘When this time had passed, without any tokens of fulfilment, 
‘he renewed his calculations, and brought out 1766. But as 
‘he died in 1752, he had no opportunity to correct, for a third 
‘time, the dates which he had twice brought out with a kind of 
‘ mathematical assurance. But the experiment has been renewed 
.*nearly every five or ten years since, in the English world and 
‘inthe United States. This very year we, in this country, have 
‘ passed the boundary assigned by a large number of enthusias- 
‘tic men for the coming of the Lord. But all this avails 
‘nothing with individuals of an enthusiastic stamp. As soon 
‘as one period has disappointed their calculations, they com- 
‘mence de novo with a determination to find another. Generally 
‘the last period on which they fix is beyond their probable 
‘natural life. In this way they avoid the vexation of another 
‘disappointment.’ (Stuart, vol. i. p. 469.) 

We are not surprised, therefore, if the Commentary of 
Elliott has been circulated by thousands, or that of Cumming 
by tens of thousands. Their present popularity is proportioned 
to the shortness of their reign. Those who have calculated the 
Succession Tax have laid it down that property is held, on an 
average, for 35 years. But we cannot give Mr. Elliott’s theory 
a longer time than he allows to continental Europe. He fixes 





1 We have employed the first editions both of Mr. Elliott and Dr. Wordsworth. 
The predicted overthrow of the Turks may possibly have been corrected, in a later 
- edition, after the manner of Whiston. 
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‘the year 1865, or thereabouts, as the probable epoch of the 
consummation,’ p. 1421. By this time, if we understand him 
rightly, ‘the fate of Rome, comprehending not the mere city of 
‘Rome, but, at least, the Papal Ecclesiastical State in Italy, 
‘and Papal Metropolitan Bishoprick, together, perhaps, with that 
‘third, too, out of the political tripartitions of Christendom... 
‘is to be effected by the sudden and tremendous agency of an 
‘ carthquake and eolcanic fire,’ (Elliott, pp. 1271 and 1445.) We 
are very conscious that, in twelve years, the hand which pens 
these remarks may be still in the grave, and the eyes which 
peruse them may be darkened. e speak, therefore, in no 
spirit of lightness, but merely give utterrance to an obvious truth, 
when we say that if that period passes away as the preceding 
ones have done, those whose taste is in such works, must be pre- 
pared to purchase a new Elliott, and the learned and elaborate 
volumes before us must be laid aside like their forerunners. 

We have made these remarks by way of correcting the not 
unnatural presumption that the works on this subject, which 
have been most widely diffused, are likely to be the best. On 
the contrary, they will often be found to be the most ephemeral. 
But before proceeding to the separate consideration of the 
volumes before us, we wish to arrange them into classes, and to 
point out the several principles on which they are constructed. 
For there are four cueinil schools into which the commenta- 
tors on the Apocalypse may he divided, The first is the 
Patristic, the authority of which has been lately vindicated by 
Mr. Maitland, in his ‘ Apostles’ School of Interpretation,’ and 
of which we have an admirable example in the volume of the 
Rey. Isaac Williams. We consider this to be one of the best 
books on the Revelation which has been published for many 
years in England; and if it does not recommend itself to itching 
ears, by predicting the exact period of those events, the time 
whereof ‘knoweth no man, not even the angels of God;’ yet 
for the same reason it does not carry with it the seeds of its 
own refutation. j 

The principle of this Patristic school was to regard the 
Apocalypse as a series of pictures, whicl» might be applied to 
any events to which they were found to be analogous. It was 
the natural mode of interpretation, while the Church was 
guided only by its general insight into God’s will, superadded 
to the explanations of individual emblems which occur in some 
of the prophets. And it will be found to harmonize well 
enough with a second, which we may call the Futurist school, 
of which Dr. Maitland and Dr. Todd may be considered the 
leaders, by which almost all the events of this book are post- 
poned to an indefinitely future period. Those who take this 
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view of things, may naturally employ the statements of the 
Revelation emblematically, while supposing. their true inter- 
pretation to be yet unattainable, and thus they accord with the 
position which was actually occupied by. the Fathers. 

The structure, however, of the Apocalypse so decidedly 
requires it to be treated as the prediction of some continuous 
and specific series of actions, that its employment merely as a 
storehouse of illustrative imagery can never satisfy the con- 
scientious student of Scripture. And hence have arisen the 
other two systems of interpretation, which, without shutting 
out that use of the Revelation which was made by the Fathers, 
have yet superadded to it a further and continuous meaning. 
These are the Antipagan and Antipapal schemes of interpreta- 
tion. Of these two the Antipapal has always been the popular one 
in England ; and its popularity has been increased at the present 
day, by a certain pompous missive from the Flaminian Gate. 
Not that its present mode of proceeding is quite as preposterous 
as when the Puritan writer, Brightman, maintained that the 
angel with the sharp sickle, and his associate who had power 
over fire, (Rev. xiv. 18,) were Cranmer, and his unprincipled 
abettor, Cromwell; or that the angels who poured out the three 
first vials, were Queen Elizabeth, Chemnitz the Lutheran, and 
Lord Treasurer Cecil. The absurdity of identifying a prophecy 
of world-wide significance, with the transitory fortunes of the 
interpreter’s single country, is so palpable, that we are at a loss 
to parallel it in the present day, except with Mr. Elliott’s ridicu- 
lous interpretation of the third frog, which he considers to be 
Tractarianism, in consequence of the perpetual coawation or 
reiteration of its sentiments. ‘There was more fun, and really 
not less reason, in the suggestion of a worthy old clergyman in 
the last generation, who maintained that the three frogs were 
the Bible Society, the Church Missionary Society, and the 
Jews’ Society, ‘ because they went hopping over the face of the earth.’ 

Had Mr. Elliott lived at the time of the Bangorist contro- 
versy, he would probably have added the limping gait and 
slimy touch of Hoadley, to the croaking of his innumerable 
pamphlets, as a reaton for identifying him with one of the 
apocalyptic frogs. Such follies almost justify the strong ex- 
pressions which Ziillig uses respecting a work of this character. 
* We may say with honest self-congratulation, that in Germany 
‘such a book could hardly have been produced by any one who 
‘had enjoyed a classical education; by any one at all indeed, 
‘except some worthy contemplative shoemaker, who had screwed 
‘himself up into a prophet, by studying the musty anti-papistical 
‘revelations which he had bought at Rag-fair.’ (Ziillig, vol.i. 
p- 149.) 
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The four schools of prophetic interpretation, then, are the 
Patristic, the Futurist, the Antipagan, and the Antipapal. 
We shall say but little of the two first, as considering that the 
other two rather add to than contradict them, and that the 
real contest lies between the two last. And our conviction 
is, not only that the Antipagan view can be very plausibly 
made out, but that the Antipapal may be shown, to the satis- 
faction of any fair inquirer, to be utterly irrational and self- 
contradictory. 

We are unaware that this is to do what Lord John ought in 
consistency to have done in the year of Papal aggression,—to 
take the bull by the horns; and we are prepared for such equivocal 
compliments as Sheldon received from old Prideaux the Divinity 
Professor, when he ventured upon the astounding assertion, 
then heard for the first time since the Reformation, that the 
Pope was not Antichrist. ‘ Quid, mi fili, negas Papam esse Anti- 
christum ?? Sheldon answered, ‘ Etiam nego.’ Dr. Prideaux re- 
plied, * Profecto multum tibi debet Pontifex Romanus, et nullus 
dubito.quin pileo cardinalitio te donabit. But truth is truth, 
whatever may be said of it; and if our readers will give us a 
little of their attention, we feel persuaded that we can show 
them that the predictions of 8. John have as little to do with 
the Bishop of Rome, as the cardinal’s cap with which Sheldon 
was threatened, with the mitre of Canterbury which he after- 
wards wore so worthily. 

Our first objection against the Antipapal school of interpre- 
ters is, that they substitute human conjecture for Divine 
inspiration. We are unwilling to use hard words, but we are 
at a loss to express our feeling of the irreverence as well as the 
rashness of such a proceeding. ‘ The true meaning of the 
Bible is the Bible,’ as Dr. Wordsworth rightly says; and there- 
fore to assign a meaning to words, which in themselves they 
have no tendency to bear, is to make the word of God of none 
effect by our traditions. Whatever authority of this kind may 
be supposed to reside in the Church at large, when acting under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, it is clear that no such autho- 
rity can be claimed by individuals. Yet this is the very prin- 
ciple upon which the Antipapal interpreters have avowedly 
proceeded. They cannot pretend that the Pope, or the Church 
over which he presides, is expressly mentioned by S. John; 
but they take upon them to determine the intentions of the 
Holy Ghost by mere conjecture. It is rightly remarked by 
Mr. Clissold, that this is a course which ought not to be taken 
by any persons who cannot lay claim to inspiration. Into 
Mr. Clissold’s theory we cannot enter; though replete with 
information, and evidently the work of a sincere and diligent 
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man, it is built, as we believe, upon a system-of fables." Unitil 
the commission of Swedenborg has been first demonstrated, on 
what principle can his communications be accepted? But if the 
interpretations of Swedenborg are rejected, because he claimed 
an authority which he could not show himself to possess, why 
should those of Elliott or Cumming be entitled to greater credit? 

But it may be said, are the images of Holy Scripture without 
meaning, or at least are we to reject all which are not dis- 
tinctly explained? And would not such a rule militate equally 
against the Antipagan, and the Patristic mode of interpretation? 

e are far from saying that many statements, pertaining to 
both these schools, are not open to the objections which we 
have taken. But we shall show, in the sequel, that the Anti- 
pagan system is not equally liable to such a complaint with the 
Antipapal; and the Patristic does not deal so much in inter- 
pretation as in application. To say nothing of the rule of 
Church authority, to which it is always subordinate, its very 
principle is rather to use the images of the Apocalpyse as illus- 
trations of God’s dealings with his Church, than as a con- 
tinuous prophecy. 

Again, it would be going too far to say that human study 
and inquiry, when not exceeding the analogy of the faith, and 
referring continually to the guidance of the Spirit, and the autho- 


rity of the Church, have no office in the interpretation of the 
word of God. That which is complained of, is, the lawless 
spirit which subjects Scripture to itself, instead of being sub- 
ject to Scripture. For example, when Our Lord predicts the 
dangers which threatened Jerusalem, He goes on tosay: ‘ Im- 
¢ re wn § after the tribulation of those shall the sun be 


‘ darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars 
‘ shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be 





1 At the end of the second volume of Mr. Clissold’s work will be found an ex- 
planatory paraphrase of the Apocalypse, according to Swedenborg. Mr. Clissold’s 
own work is intended to show that the interpretation thus given of the emblematical 
language of S. John accords with that which has been given by other writers. So 
far this would only justify him in saying that Swedenborg had as good a right to 
conjecture to what events the emblems thus explained were likely to refer, as 
Mr. Elliott, or any other writer. But then he rests the application of the emblems 
on Swedenborg’s own claim to inspiration. (Preface, p. 21.) 

As to Swedenborg’s own work, its tendency follows naturally from his principles. 
His system, as most ably described by Mohler in his great work on Symbolism, 
was a reaction against that gross mass of errors, the Lutheran theory of justifica- 
tion. This, therefore, was the evil against which he supposed the Revelation to be 
mainly directed. He keeps, indeed, to the popular Protestant view of supposing 
papal Rome to be Babylon; but he makes the beast from the sea to be the laity, 
who hold ‘the doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the law,’ and 
the beast from the land to be their clergy. Again, in the locusts, and the horsemen 
from Euphrates, instead of seeing the head of a Saracen or a Turk, he sees that of 
a Solifidian. ‘ Horses in vision mean visionary reasonings in regard to the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone.’—(Clissold, vol. ii. p. 347.) 
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‘shaken.’ Now, these are images so familiar to the Hebrew 
prophets, that we seem to have authority for interpreting them 
of some great disasters which were to trouble the political 
heavens, soon after the destruction of Jerusalem. And, there- 
fore, when these things are described as happening under the 
sixth seal, there appears to be a justification for the view taken 
by most interpreters, that this seal refers to those troubles 
which followed that great judgment on the Jewish people. If 
it be said that this is a conjectural interpretation, we answer, 
that it is only a filling up of some details, the main outline of 
which has been given on authority. It is like the visions of 
Joseph and Daniel in the Old Testament, in which an authori- 
tative command settles the general meaning of the imagery. 

And hence we derive the principles which we would apply 
to prophetic interpretation. Its main application and ultimate 
intention ought always to be derived from some competent 
authority. We should have no right to apply Daniel’s vision 
of the four beasts to four empires, or to understand ten kings 
by the ten horns, unless the angel had supplied the interpre- 
tation. When this main point is given, we may safely observe 
how well the notion of a wild beast accords with the character 
of a heathen empire; and that the horn, an image of strength, 
is a meet emblem for a king. We may go further, and when 
we find Daniel asserting these kingdoms.to have arisen in. suc- 
cession, we may understand them of those four principal 
sovereignties which in their order have possessed the earth. 
But we require such an interpretation to set out with; we have 
no business to fix upon an event at random, and to declare that it 
was in the intention of the Spirit, because it seems to us to 
tally with some unexplained image of Holy Writ. This would 
be to wander into pure conjecture, and to do violence to the 
word of God. 

Our complaint, then, against the Antipapal system of inter- 
pretation is, that, beyond any other on record, and to a degree 
80 monstrous as to outrage the common sense of mankind, it 
has led to this irreverent dealing with Holy Scripture. Let 
us take a few specimens at random, from the most approved of 
the works before us. That we may gain a readier hearing, we will 
abstain from touching upon those which in popular opinion refer 
more immediately to the Pope, because we have observed the 
name of that personage to act on many English readers as sul- 
phur does upon bees; it produces an intellectual syncope, 
which renders them the prey of the first invader. 

We turn, then, to the sixth chapter of the Revelation, where 
we read that an angel ‘ cried with a loud voice, as when a lion 
‘ roareth; and when he had cried, seven thunders uttered their 
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‘voices. And when theseven thunders had uttered their voices,’ 
‘I was about to write; and I heard a voice from heaven saying 
‘unto me, Seal up those things which the seven thunders 
‘uttered, and write them not.’ 

So far as the Apostle is our informant, then, we can know 
nothing of that which these thunders declared, because he was 
forbidden to write them. But his commentators are more com- 
municative. They appropriate the Apostle’s thunder to some 

urpose, and it bears an important part in the systems both of 
Mr. Elliott and Dr. Wordsworth. The first is naturally em- 
barrassed with that which is an obvious difficulty to all the 
Antipapal interpreters, that the Revelation contains no. images 
which they can readily identify with the Reformation. Mr. 
Elliott, therefore, is obliged to make an emblem of the Refor- 
mation out of the angel who ‘ set his right foot upon the sea, 
and his left foot on the earth.’ Sea and earth, according to 
his own acknowledgment, are to be taken in this. book as 
emblems; but here, on the contrary, it is necessary to the pur- 
pose to take them literally—so they stand for “insular England,” 
and “continental Christendom.” (Elliott, p.444.) But as this 
is a small basis on which to rest the argument, the roll of the 
thunder comes in as areserve. The thunders were not to be 
written. Why not? Plainly they must have been bad thunders. 
Now, who is the bad thunderer? Obviously the Pope. And 
this accounts for the number of the thunders, for they. would 
naturally re-echo from his seven hills. So then these thunders 
were the bull against Luther, and thus we have a demon- 
stration that the angel must have been intended to represent 
the Reformation. 

The thunders are just as important to Dr. Wordsworth also, 
though to his ears they convey a different sound. It appears 
to be part of his theological system to make Holy Scripture 
contain, not only a proof of its own inspiration, but literally a 
list of its own contents. ‘It was very important,’ he says, 
‘that the Church should receive an assurance concerning the 
‘number of the books of Scripture. S. John was the fittest 
‘person to give that ; and no place. so fit for it as the Apoca- 
‘lypse.’ (Wordsworth, p. 123.) Now, we have no doubt that 
this want has often been felt by those who wished to do without 
the Church’s authority ; but it was reserved for Dr. Wordsworth, 
not only to be so ingenuous as to confess, but so ingenious as to 
remedy, the difficulty. His confidence on the subject leads him 
into one singular contradiction, which we can only account for 
by remembering that a volume of sermons is not likely to have 
the unity of a continuous treatise. In p. 111, he tells us that 
S. John’s Apocalypse was ‘ prior in composition to his Gospel ;’ 
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yet, in p. 355, he calls the former ‘ the farewell gift, the /as¢ 
‘ bequest of Christ to the Church.’ 

In conformity with this idea, then, Dr. Wordsworth is deter- 
mined that the Revelation shall supply him with a list of the 
books of Holy Scripture: and he first seeks it in the four living 
creatures, and the four-and-twenty elders. By the first, he says, 
are meant the Four Gospels; by the last the Old Testament. 
To us this seems a most erroneous interpretation ; but allowing 
it to be ever so true, how can it be adduced as a proof that 
‘ S. John authenticates the contents, and displays the Divine 
authority of both Testaments? (p. 123.) How comes Dr. 
Wordsworth not to observe that his argument would exclude 
the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse itself from the Canon of 
Scripture? These are the very leche which, from their cireum- 
stances, have most required to be authenticated, and respecting 
which there has, in fact, been most dispute. Now, Dr. Words- 
worth’s argument is the strongest which can be brought against 
their authority: he tells us that it is necessary there should be 
a list of the books of Scripture, and he adduces a list in which 
the New Testament consists only of the four Gospels. 

Perhaps it was from some consciousness of this defect in his 
fourth sermon, that he sets himself to find a more complete 
Canon in his eighth. ‘It was very necessary,’ he tells us, 
‘that the Church should know that the Canon of the Scripture 
“of the New Testament is composed of the writings of seven 
‘persons, and sealed by the eighth.’ ‘I conceive, therefore, 
‘that the seven thunders here represent the seven apostolic 
‘and evangelical. writers of the New Testament; S. John’s 
‘ predecessors in writing, namely, S. Matthew, S. Mark, S. Luke, 
‘S$. Paul, S. James, S. Peter, and S. Jude,’ (p. 235.) He adds, 
(p. 237,) ‘ Therefore, by these words, Almighty God sets his 
‘own seal to the New Testament by the hand of S. John. He 
‘says to S. John, Bind up the testimony; seal the law among 
‘my disciples: and what we receive from S. John we receive 
‘from God. This is a most important result.’ 

- We had always imagined that the proof of the inspiration 
of Scripture must be found in the authority of the Church, 
by which its several books have been accepted. But Dr. 
Wordsworth is not contented with this: he thinks that the 
authority of Scripture cannot stand unless it is authenticated 
by some internal and self-derived attestation. And this attes- 
tation he finds in the thunders of the prophetic vision. It follows, 
of course, that since the meaning of this vision is now for the 
first time revealed to the Church, these divine oracles have 
hitherto been received without sufficient reason. For, who was 
aware that they had received any such sanction as we now learn 
to be essential to their claims ? 
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Besides, there arises the further difficulty, that if S. John 
vouches for the other writers of Scripture, there must be some 
one to vouch for S. John. How is his own Revelation proved 
to be a part of the Canon, save by the testimony of the Church? 
If the Church’s witness, then, is sufficient to establish S. John’s 
own title, why not also the title of his precursors? What do 
we gain by propping the elephant on the tortoise, since the 
tortoise, after all, remains to be supported ? 

This is a specimen of the untenable arguments and unsus- 
tained assertions, into which men of learning and ability are led 
by the conjectural method of interpretation. We have pur- 
posely taken our examples from persons whose habits and 
attainments might have been supposed to guard them from such 
results. Such absurdities might have been expected from a 
mere mob orator like Dr. Cumming; but Dr. Wordsworth is a 
man of talents and learning, though his present work is too 
hastily put together, while Mr. Elliott has evidently bestowed 
pains and thought, which, if well guided, might have led to a 
different end. It is not our business to interpret the Revelation, 
but to comment on those who do so; otherwise, we should observe, 
that the attempt to find a meaning for this sevenfold utterance 
of God’s voice proceeds from inattention to the Jewish idiom, ac- 
cording to which ‘the seven thunders,’ as the passage ought to 
be translated, means nothing more than God’s thunder. Bishop 
Middleton observes, that the article in this case would seem to 
imply a reference to some Jewish mode of expression, of 
which, however, he could find no trace. Had he turned to 
Eisenmenger’s ‘ Entdecktes Judenthum,’ (i. 426,) he would 
have found evidence that the Jews were wont to speak of 
thunder as ‘the seven voices, —a custom founded on the seven- 

fold repetition of ‘the voice of the Lord,’ in the 29th Psalm. 

But we must give another example or two of the kind of 
interpretation which we reprobate. What can be more entirely 
gratuitous than the assertion that the locusts of the fifth trumpet 
represent the Saracens? The argument is nothing more than 
Fluellen’s—‘ there is a river in Macedon, there is also a river at 
Monmouth, and there is salmons in both.’ Locusts come out 
of Arabia, and so do Saracens, therefore one represents the 
other. Let it be observed, too, that the other images in this 
book are interpreted, not on the principle of likeness, but on 
that of relation. If Babylon is used for Siena it is because the 
second oppressed the people of the new, as the first those of the 
old covenant. The locusts, then, even if they could be shown 
to represent Arabians, would express any power by which the 
Roman world was afflicted, as the Jews had been by their pre- 
datory neighbours; so that nothing implies the locusts to have 

been Saracens, rather than any other invader. 
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But our business is with Mr. Elliott’s proofs of their identity. 
From p. 263 to p. 278, we find various circumstances adduced 
which absolutely prove nothing. But at p. 264 we have a 
print, which, if it were of any authority, we must allow to be 
decisive. For this picture of ‘the Apocalyptic scorpion-locust’ 
is surmounted with the well-known Saracen’s head, which has 
so often grinned upon us from sign-posts. Mr. Elliott allows, 
however, that this picture is ‘ a sketch from imagination ;’ and 
we must take the liberty of saying, that his imagination sup- 
plies that particular step in the process on which his whole 
argument is dependent. The expedient is ingenious, but not 
original. When Dryden published the first edition of his Virgil, 
his publisher wished the old poet to disgrace himself by prefix- 
ing a dedication to William III. Dryden refused; but the 
publisher was determined to find some method of paying his 
court to the Swripes édwv. The prints were, unfortunately, 
prepared; but the publisher had a new nose made for Pius 
neas, which bore the unquestionable impress of the hero of 
Nassau. ‘This was foisted into the plates, as the Saracen’s head 
has been into Mr. Elliott’s illustration of S. John’s vision, and 
it was thus rendered as clear that Dryden’s publisher, at least, 
was a true Whig, as that the locusts of the Apocalypse are 
genuine Saracens. 

Dr. Wordsworth is wise enough to abstain from pictorial 
illustrations, but we must say that his interpretations are as 
vague and incomplete as those of Mr. Elliott. For instance, at 
the second trumpet, ‘ as it were a great mountain, burning with 
‘ fire, was cast into the sea: and the third part of the sea became 
‘ blood; and the third part of the creatures which were in the sea 
‘and had life, died; and the third part of the ships were destroyed.’ 
Now here it is obviously the mountain which is the instrument 
of destruction, and the sea, with that which is in it, which 
suffers violence. But out of the many images applied to Baby- 
lon, it is once called a mountain: and Babylon is a type of 
Rome. This is sufficient ground to enable Dr. Wordsworth to 
see here the destruction of the Roman empire by the barbarian 
nations, who are intended, he says, by the sea. The ships, 
again, which §. John represents as crushed by the sea, are 
churches which the Mow ceca nations infect with heresy. 
(Wordsworth, p. 207.) Now, how incongruous is this expla- 
nation of the emblems! According to Dr. Wordsworth’s 
interpretation, it is the mountain which throws the sea into con- 
fusion: in the reality, it is the sea which swallows up the 
mountain. The interpretation represents the ships as over- 
whelmed by its shock: but, in truth, they perished through a 
danger with which it had no connexion. And, considering 
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how constantly Christ’s kingdom is paralleled by a mountain, as 
in the most celebrated rophecies both of Isaiah and of Daniel, 
and that Our Lord declares his office to have been to send fire 
upon earth, how much more consistent would it be with the 
analogy to suppose that this image expressed the manner in 
which people, nations, and languages were unexpectedly over- 
come by the power of the gospel kingdom! We mention this, 
not as advocating the latter interpretation, but as showing the 
groundlessness of the system which would elicit a contrary one 
from mere conjecture. Yet this conjecture bears no little part 
in Dr. Wordsworth’s system; for he subsequently adduces it as 
proof that the beast which rises from the sea must be the papacy, 
inasmuch as its ascent to power was coincident with the fall of 
the Roman empire. 

And this leads us to the most important part of our subject, 
the direct evidence for the Antipapal system of interpretation. 
This interpretation rests mainly on that series of visions, re- 
corded from the 12th to the 17th chapter of Revelation, in 
which we first meet with the Church’s opponent in heaven, and 
afterwards see beasts rise in this character respectively from the 
sea and from the earth. The former of these monsters is sub- 
sequently introduced as bearing that harlot rider whom the 
ow of Protestants identify without hesitation with the 

ope. 

Nhe first objection which we make to this application is that 
these monsters have a definite relation to one another in the 
visions before us, which is altogether confused and distorted 
when we seek to apply them to the Pope. The beast from the 
sea is affirmed by Mr. Elliott to represent the Pope; that from 
the land the papal clergy. But the first of these beasts comes 
in again as the bearer of the harlot rider. This rider is stated 
in express terms, by the interpreting angel, to be the city of 
Rome. Now, every one knows that the Pope has long ruled the 
city of Rome ; but who ever heard that the city of Rome ruled 
over the Pope? Or, if the harlot rider be taken for the Pope, 
how incongruous to represent him at one moment by the seven- 
headed beast, and in the next by the woman who rides it! 
When we meet with an ancient coin, on which a lady is repre- 
sented as riding on a bull, we recognise the story of Europa; 
but if the reverse of the coin were to exhibit a bull by itself, 
se —— suppose that it was intended as an emblem of the 

Such is the incongruity which necessarily attends Mr. Elliott's 
hypothesis, that the Pope is represented as well by the seven- 
headed monster, as by the woman who rides him. The wos 
plainly demands such a hypothesis as had been suggested by 
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Mede, that the seven-headed beast should represent the imperial 
power over which the city and Church of Rome might be sup- 
posed to predominate. But then comes in another difficulty, 
from the relation between this seven-headed monster from the 
sea, and the two-horned monster which arises from the earth. 
The last, according to Mede, is the papal clergy. Now, the 
vision represents this two-horned monster as requiring men to 
worship his companion, and to make an image of it, as an object 
of their adoration. The charge, however, against the papal 
clergy, is not that they taught men to worship the civil power, 
but that they exalted themselves against it. So that Mede is 
compelled to set forth the image as representing the two- 
horned beast, and to make the two-horned beast teach men to 
worship himself, in opposition to the express words of the text. 
(Rev. xiii. 12, and xix. 20.) The fallaciousness of his system 
is apparent, because, without this contradiction, the vision could 
not be made to express the relations of the papacy and the 
empire. 

From this general want of congruity Dr. Wordsworth at- 
tempts to escape by avoiding any definite application of the 
visions. According to him the two beasts both represent the 
Pope, but in different relations. ‘As in the seals, the arch- 
‘ enemy of man is represented as a rider on different horses, so, 
‘in the two beasts, are two personifications of the papacy in its 
‘ two forms—civil and ecclesiastical .... The former beast, in 
‘the Apocalypse, assumes divine power—he is a false Christ. 
‘ The latter teaches and imposes false doctrines for the mainte- 
‘ nance of that assumption: he is a false prophet.”—P. 282. 

This is wholly inconsistent with the account given by S. 
John of the relation of these two beasts. ‘They are represented 
as separate powers, the one of which exerts himself to obtain 
reverence for the other. ‘ He exerciseth all the power of the 
‘ first beast before him, and causeth the earth, and them which 
‘ dwell therein, to worship. the first beast, whose deadly wound 
‘ was healed.’ Now, how can it be said that the Pope, as an 
ecclesiastical prince, demanded — for himself as a civil 
ruler? Was not the process exactly the reverse? and has he 
not always claimed reverence as a bishop, to which, as ruler of 
the Roman state, he did not profess to be entitled? So far the 
analogy altogether fails: it would be open also to the objections 
made to the theory of Mr. Elliott, were it not that Dr. Words. 
worth quickly loses sight of his former explanations, and repre- 
sents the beast no longer as the Pope in his civil relation, but as 
the subject empire. The woman, he tells us, is ‘the city and 
the church of papal Rome’ (p. 375); and he explains the 
nature of the beast by saying, ‘the European kingdoms, which 
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‘ arose at the dissolution of the Roman empire, did surrender 
‘ themselves to the dominion of the Church of Rome. Italy, 
‘ Switzerland, Germany, Poland, Hungary, France, Belgium, 
* Spain, Portugal, and our own England for many centuries, were 
‘ subject to the papacy. The woman who sat upon it had her 
‘ hand upon its ten horns, and held them firmly in her grasp. 
‘ She treats them as her subjects.’ (P. 373.) So that now he 
obviously figures to himself the beast no longer as the papacy 
itself, but as the mass of that modern Roman empire over which 
its authority is exercised. And while the theory of Mede is in- 
compatible with one part of the vision, and that of Elliott with 
another, that of Wordsworth only avoids the like difficulties 
by its unconscious transference from one interpretation to 
another. 

Here, then, are three emblems, which in some way or other 
are asserted to represent the Pope. True, we have no scriptu- 
ral authority for such an interpretation; but the conjecture is 
supposed to be justified, because the likeness is unmistakeable. 
If such be the case, the resemblance surely ought to be so 
striking as to be recognised by all impartial beholders. Nothing 
else could warrant the founding so important a conclusion on 
sheer conjecture. Yet those who are most loud in maintaining 
the exactness of the likeness, are not in a tale as to the part of 
the picture where it is to be found. All agree that the Pope is 
delineated to the life in some portion of the group, but every 
one finds him in a different quarter. So that they are like 
ignorant spectators in the studio of an artist; every one 
praises the exactness with which the features of this or that 
well-known character are represented; but, bid them give 
names to the portraits, and they cannot tell which is the Great 
Duke, and which the petit caporal. 

Thus does the Antipapal system fall to pieces, so soon as its 
supporters are required to give any exact and detailed account of 
their own theory. But there is one particular image to which 
they have been accustomed to refer with so much confidence, 
that our readers must allow us to detain them for a few moments 
for its consideration. If there be anything which popular pre- 
judice has supposed unquestionably applicable to the Bishop of 
Rome, it is the harlot rider. Not only has this image been 
familiarly employed by the historian and the satirist; but it 
has not been thought unworthy even of the gravity of the 
pulpit, and has intruded itself even into the formal decrees of 
ecclesiastical assemblies. Yet it is easy to show that to identify 
the harlot rider of the 17th chapter of Revelation with the 
Pope, is one of the most palpable perversions of Holy Scriptures, 
which even the annals of prophetic interpretation can present. 
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‘I saw,’ says S. John, ‘a woman sit upon a scarlet coloured 
‘beast, full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten 
‘horns. And the woman was arrayed in purple and scarlet 
‘colour, and decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls, 
‘having a golden cup in her hand full of abominations and filthi- 
“ness of her fornications. And upon her forehead was a name 
‘ written, Mystery, Babylon the Great, the Mother of Harlots, 
‘and Abominations of the Earth.’ 

Now, on what principle is this figure supposed to represent 
the Church of Rome? As we are not writing to children, it 
cannot be necessary to answer arguments drawn from the red 
stockings of the cardinals, or the red hoods of Oxford. The ques- 
tion of course is, whether temporal or spiritual sovereignty is 
represented ; and it is notorious that to be clothed in purple 
and scarlet is not more characteristic of prelates than of princes. 
The ground, then, which is taken by reasoning people is this: 
Ist. That the image is identified with Rome by the express 
words of the angel interpreter: 2d. That ‘the city seated on 
‘the beast is called the harlot ; and this is the spiritual name for 
‘a faithless Church,’ (Wordsworth, p.379.) These are the reasons 
which are supposed to be so overpowering, that it is often 
thought impossible to doubt the application of this prophecy at 
all events to the Pope. 

That Rome is intended by the woman who sits upon the 
seven-headed beast is of course allowed on all hands, because 
the angel says so. This is one point of which we have an 
authorized interpretation. The question is, whether the refer- 
ence is toa civil ora spiritual power; whether by Rome is meant 
a worldly empire, or a Christian congregation; whether, in short, 
we are to take the Antipapal or the Antipagan interpretation 
of this passage. And we maintain that the emblem connects 
itself so plainly with a worldly power, and not with a Church, 
that to doubt it is to lose sight of the entire analogy of Holy 
Writ. 

Nothing is more marked in Scripture than the contrast which 
is maintained between Babylon as the type of the world, and 
Jerusalem as the type of the Church. It is ushered in with the 
foundation of Babel soon after the flood, and completed by the 
establishment of the house of David in the city of Zion. The 
Christian interpretation of the whole Book of Psalms depends 
upon its maintenance. Babylon is the scene of confusion, while 
Jerusalem is built as a city, which is at unity in itself. This 
is the topic which is so ably handled in the great work of S. 
Augustin. The contrast between the worldly and the heavenly 
city supplies him with an interpretation of the whole Bible. 
Their actual relations gave shape to the entire history of the 
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ancient people. Now, this main analogy of Holy Writ is lost 
sight of when Babylon is supposed to be an emblem of the 
Church. The cmugiete tenor of the Old Testament is forgotten, 
and the meaning which we ought naturally to deduce from its 
history and its types. To allege that S. John, when he saw a 
woman having the name of Babylon, would think not of a worldly 
power but of a Church, is as great a practical absurdity as to 
suppose that the readers of a political apologue would under- 
stand Nick Frog to mean the English, and John Bull the 
French. 

But then it is said by Dr. Wordsworth, that the title of 
harlot, which is. bestowed upon the mystic Babylon, ‘is the 
spiritual name of a faithless Church.’ And this he adduces as a 
proof that Babylon could not stand, as would have been to be 
expected, for a worldly power, but must have designated an eccle- 
siastical body. But it is untrue that the word harlot has any 
such force, except in those cases in which it implies a breach of 
the marriage relation. Its force is altogether founded upon the 
idea that Almighty God has bound his Church to Himself 
by that peculiar tie, of which holy matrimony is a type. S. 
Paul explains this, when he says, ‘I am jealous over you with 
godly jealousy: for I have espoused you to one husband, that I 
may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.’ And this cir- 
cumstance is dwelt upon in the 16th and 23d chapters of Ezekiel, 
in which the idolatries of Israel and Judah are especially spoken 
of as crimes against marriage. The crimes of Aholah and 
Aholibah are said to be that ‘they were mine, and they bare 
sons and daughters, and they have committed adultery.’ 
Whereas when simple impurity is spoken of, as when the name 
of harlot is applied to Tyre or Nineveh, it expresses not the 
idolatries of a corrupt Church, but the luxurious manners of a 
wealthy city. 

We are surprised to see that Dr. Wordsworth, whose atten- 
tion has evidently been called to this distinction, should fail so 
entirely of entering into its force. He objects that the word 
mépvn,( Hebrew (71}1t) which our translators have rendered harlot, 
is applied in the Old Testament to Jerusalem. Of course it is ; 
for mopvn is a generic word, applicable equally whether the 
reference be to a breach of the marriage relation or not. The 
Hebrew 73}, is applied in Judges xix. 2, and the Greek term 
in Hosea iii. 3, and Amos vii. 17, to a married offender. But 
the term is equally applicable, when simple impurity is ex- 
pressed. So that the term harlot supplies no proof that a 
corrupt Church is intended, unless it be accompanied by some 
explanation, which shows that the reference is not to simple 
impurity, but to a breach of the marriage bond. And in the 
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case before us, such an explanation is wholly wanting. ~ The 
word men, when the explanatory term English is prefixed to it, 
denotes an inhabitant of this island; but how strange would it 
seem to produce this as a proof that the word men, by itself, was 
equivalent to Englishmen! Yet this is the identical argument 
which Dr. Wordsworth thinks sufficient to prove that Babylon 
stands, not as usually for a worldly power, but for a corrupt 
Church. 

Having noticed the weakness of the arguments used for such 
an interpretation, let us touch for a moment on some of the in- 
congruities in which it necessarily results. Dr. Wordsworth 
dwells upon the contrast between the harlot and the bride 
n Twopvn and » vyudn; and adduces this as a further proof that the 
former must represent ‘a faithless Church,’ (p. 386.) But 
the contrast between the Church and the world might surely 
be expected to be equally emphatic. Allow, however, for a 
moment, the truth of his interpretation. In this case, since the 
Church of Rome is intended by the one, the various Protestant 
bodies which are opposed to her must obviously be the other. 
And how does this consist with one of Dr. Wordsworth’s main 
arguments, that the Pope must needs be Antichrist, because he 
is enthroned on the altar of S. Peter’s, the holy place of the 
Roman Communion? (p. 399.) For if the Church of Rome be 
the harlot, then the true holy place, the abode of the Bride, and 
the presence-chamber of her King, must be sought only among 
the assemblies of Protestant Europe. So that the Pope, accord- 
ing to his theory, would not fulfil the prophecy by sitting upon 
the altar of S. Peter’s, but by showing himself in the Church 
of London, or in the religious assemblies of Berlin or Amsterdam. 

Again, another difficulty which will be felt by English 
Churchmen, concerns the position of their own Church. If 
Rome be indeed the mystic Babylon, how could those who con- 
tinued in her communion be servants of Christ? Nothing 
surely is clearer than that to belong to the Bride is the sign of 
the elect. Now that a contrast is exhibited in this book between 
Babylon and Zion, between the wépvn and the vuydn, is a point 
which we readily admit, and on which Dr. Wordsworth has 
forcibly insisted. Those, then, who are members of one, cannot 
be members of the other. And yet what is the claim of the 
English Communion, but that she is identical with that which 
sat formerly upon the seven hills, and has now extended herself 
into the regions of the North. Our succession does not come 
either from S. Augustin, the Apostle of England, or as some 
have thought, from British or Scotch sources. When Theo- 
dore came into England, the old episcopate of S. Augustin 
had died out, nor was there a single hishop of native descent, 
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except S$. Chad, who renounced his own claim to perpetuate it 
by submitting to reconsecration. So that our line centres in 
Pope Vitalian, from whom Theodore deduced his orders. Was 
Vitalian, then, an inhabitant of the mystic Babylon? For if so, 
he can have had no claim, according to Dr. Wordsworth, to be a 
member of the Bride. And how then could he form the com- 
mencement of that episcopate, on which Selwyn and Wilson must 
rest their title to minister, no less than Becket and Pole? 

We have surely said enough to show the utterly untenable 
nature of those interpretations, which make up the Antipapal 
system. Their basis is pure conjecture; and the conjectures on 
which they are based are rash, forced, and self-contradictory. 
Did time suffice, we could enlarge on another remarkable defi- 
ciency under which they labour,—their omission to notice the 
Eastern Church. For did our Lord die only for the West? How 
strange were it that S. John, whose whole life was passed among 
the noble Churches of Asia, who was instructed to make them the 
especial subject of his preliminary addresses, should be favoured 
with a vision in which the fortunes of that half of the world 
should be so absolutely ignored! This is still more manifest on 
Mr. Elliott’s hypothesis. In defiance of all historical evidence, he 
denies the Paulicians to be Manichees, (vol. ii. p. 539,) in order 
that he may join them with the Waldenses, as the witnesses re- 
spectively of Eastern and Western Christendom. Since he has a 
witness, then, in the Eastern as well as one in the Western Church, 
his Beast should in consistency include the Eastern as well as the 
Western hierarchy. For it cannot be doubted that if the col- 
lective body of Protestant Europe is to be dealt with as the 
Bride, it is as much opposed in doctrine to the decrees of Beth- 
lehem as to those of Trent. Interpret the Revelation with 
Mr. Elliott as foreshadowing Luther’s opposition to the one, 
and you should find some notice of Bishop Gobat’s opposition to 
the other.. For to interpret the universal Revelation of God 
with a mere reference to our Western position, is to narrow the 
universality of the Divine counsels to the weakness and par- 
tiality of man. 

We have left an abundance of difficulties untouched, on 
which it would have been easy to enlarge—such as the gross 
absurdity of finding the five kings, expressed by the five heads 
of the Beast, in the accidental shapes which had been borne by 
the government of republican Rome ; or the forced application 
of the seventh head, which continueth ‘a short space,’ to the 
state of the empire under Diocletian, or to the rule of the 
German princes. What renders all such attempts more pre- 
posterous is, that they are employed in reference to the angel’s 
explanation ; to that which must be supposed, therefore, to be a 
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simple statement of a fact, and not a new series of figures. 
But we will not enter further into this part of the subject. We 
have done enough to justify our original statement, that the 
Antipapal system of interpretation is built merely upon con- 
jecture, and that the conjectures on which it is built are in the 
utmost degree harsh, gratuitous, and self-destructive. To rely 
on such methods in the interpretation of any ancient book would 
be rash and uncritical; to apply them to the word of the God 
of truth is presumptuous and irreverent. 

And yet, it may be said, this system of interpretation has 
taken such entire hold of the mind of Protestant Europe, that 
it is hopeless to assail it. It may be true that it is false and 
unjustifiable, but it has got possession both of the pulpit and 
the press, wherever the Anglo-Saxon nation is predominant. 
To question it will be as vain as the attempt which the Times 
attributes, whether truly or not, to Dr. Cullen, to get rid of the 
Newtonian philosophy. You might as well think of putting 
Bright and Cobden into the Militia, or persuade Sir Robert Inglis 
to abandon Church-rates. What can the Christian Remem- 
brancer do to withstand the torrent, if it steps forth 


‘To dare the Rajah’s power in Scevas sight? 


We should have felt this to be true a few years ago; but time 
has not only shown that inveterate, are not always incurable 


errors, but it has recently brought great accessions to.the cause 
of true interpretation in various quarters. We say less of Ewald 
and Ziillig; for though great advantage may be derived from 
their labours, they are yet so tainted by Rationalism that they 
must always be used with caution, and can never be relied upon 
for support. But the work of Moses Stuart the American is that 
of a patient, learned, and cautious critic, which cannot fail to 
have influence on thoughtful men. He takes the Antipagan 
line of interpretation, in which Grotius and Hammond formerly 
led the way, and it is impossible to compare him with any of the 
Antipapal interpreters without perceiving how manifestly he 
has the advantage. And now the same system is reinforced by. 
the valuable work of Hengstenberg, a leading name for learning 
and orthodoxy among German Protestants, whose authority is 
surely a sufficient guarantee that the Apocalypse may be inter- 
preted truly by those who are not Romanizers. We are glad to 
see that the same general line is taken by Mr. W. H. Scott, 
respecting whose work, however, we are unable to speak more 
particularly, as it has only just reached us. 

It is not our office, of course, to attempt any interpretation 
ourselves, or to explain in detail that which is attempted by the 
Antipagan interpreters. But we musi notice those general 
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grounds of antecedent probability by which their system is 
recommended. First, it is surely alleged with great truth that 
S. John, suffering himself from pagan persecution, and living when 
its awful storms were just beginning to break upon the Church, 
must be expected to say something respecting the immediate 
danger. How could those whom he addressed, and who saw 
all around them the breakers which threatened to submerge them, 
doubt that his prophecy referred to their present circum- 
stances? Had it been otherwise, he must have explained himself 
more fully on the point, if he had wished (which is the very 
purpose of speech) to be intelligible. But, on the contrary, he 
declares im express words, and it is likewise declared to him b 
the angel, that ‘ the time is at hand.’ (Rev. i. 3; xxii. 10.) This 
agrees with the notion that an Antipagan prophecy is intended ; 
but, on the supposition that the events detailed were not to 
commence for many centuries, it is wholly inconceivable. 
These statements of the Apostle produced so much effect upon 
Hammond, that they induced him, he tells us, in defiance of the 
popular prejudice, to adopt that Antipagan system of interpre- 
tation which alone is consistent with them. 

Again, it must be remembered that the Apocalypse is a con- 
tinuation of Daniel’s prophecy, and that the emblems which are 
familiar to us in the one reappear in the other. It would be 
natural then to expect, that as the external fortune of the 
Church, and its opposition to the powers of this world, is the 
subject of the former prophecy, so it would be of the latter. 
The internal state of the Church of God, the piety and obe- 
dience of its members, the purity of doctrine which prevails in 
its different parts,—these no doubt are the most important cir- 
cumstances in its history. But ancient prophecy is concerned 
with its outward form and public appearance—with its sufferings 
from those rival empires of this world, with which it was long 
contemporary, and over which it was finally to prevail. When 
the same emblems, therefore, reappear in the Apocalypse—the 
worldly power, under its accustomed emblem of the fourth great 
empire—how obviously does it harmonize with the analogy of 
Holy Scripture, that we should find a prophetic account of that 
great struggle, which ended in the establishment of the Chris- 
tian faith as the acknowledged law of the civilised world! These 
general considerations would go far to confirm the general view 
of the Antipagan interpreters, that the first period of the pro- 
phetic interpretation, described in Rev. iv.—xix., exhibits the 
persecutions of the Church from the Roman form of paganism, 
and the consequent triumph of the cross. 

The consistency of this view with the general outline of the 
Book of Revelation, is rendered manifest by the rapid progress 
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of those events which are described during these sixteen chapters. 
There is no interval or pause, save for half an hour. (viii. 1.) 
But so soon as these events are completed, there occurs a cessa- 
tion of a thousand years. Now, does not the general outline of 
history since the Christian era accord exactly with such a pic- 
ture? Have we not first that stormy period, when the winds 
were contending on the great deep of the Roman empire, while 
out of it were arising the forms of modern law and Christian 
civilization? This period over, we come to that which may be 
called the great intellectual armistice of the middle ages, during 
which the different nations which had come upon the scene re- 
mained in possession, while the Christian Church continued to 
be the dominant object in the world. The first of these periods, 
then, we consider to be described in those chapters of the Reve- 
lation (iv.—xix.) which predict the victory of Christianity over 
paganism. ‘The second is that thousand years during which 
Satan is bound, during which the kingdoms of the world, i.e. 
make profession of Christianity, and not of heathenism. That 
this is not necessarily a Romish theory we shall show by quoting 
Mr. Scott’s statement of it: ‘The Millennial period following 
‘the fall of Rome corresponds to those ten centuries of the 
‘reign of the Church known as the Middle Ages ; 

‘ latter’ (or Church empire) ‘definitely began in the year 516, 
‘ and ended with the year 1516; its overthrow was in fact the im- 
‘ mediate result of the Reformation of 1517; the imperial power 
‘of the Church was taken away at the Reformation in punish- 
‘ ment for the sins of the Church during the thousand years ; her 
‘ position from the year 1517 to the present day is analogous to 
‘the captivity of Israel in Babylon during the seventy years.’ 
—Scott, Advertisement. 

We do not commit ourselves to Mr. Scott’s dates, but quote 
him only as showing that the Antipagan interpretation may be 
maintained by those who are not Romanists. But because this 
view of things may surprise some of our readers, we shall add a 
passage from Hengstenberg.’ 

‘It is not a mere accident that the sects have always had a 
‘love for Chiliasm, whereas the Church, on the contrary, has 
‘been ever opposed to it. To be a practical denial of the affir- 
‘mation, “I believe in one holy Catholic Church,” is of the very 
‘essence of the sects. Those whose tendency is to limit that 
‘which is good and Christian, and the working of God’s Spirit, 
‘to the narrow sphere of their own sect (as, for instance, the 





1 Professor Hengstenberg’s work has been translated, we are glad to find, into 
English ; but we have not seen the translation, and can say nothing, therefore, 
respecting the merits of its execution. 
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‘ Irvingite programme says distinctly, “ Without is Babel, here is 
‘ Zion”); those who can only receive that which is divine in a 
‘single form, and are incapable of recognising it in the strange 
‘shapes, and under the strange disguises, under which it has 
‘often appeared,—such persons must be disposed to carry for- 
‘ward the 1,000 years into the future, because they describe a 
‘ real state of advance—a time when the Church was at peace, 
‘as compared with that which went before it—when Satan’s 
‘power was broken, and the power of Christ predominant. 
‘ Another ground of the same appearance is the following. 
‘ Chiliasm, even in its most refined forms, rests on a confusion of 
‘things which are incompatible, that is, of conditions which 
‘ pertain to the present and to the future state. Bengel, for 
‘ example, sees the untenableness of the ordinary Chiliastic view, 
‘ according to which the just are to rise again with their bodies, 
‘to be partakers of the reign of a thousand years upon earth. The 
‘ effect of this is to detach the resurrection from the regeneration 
‘ of the earth, with which it is most intimately connected ; and 
‘to represent those who have risen again, and are glorified, as 
‘ besieged by perishable mortals at the end of the thousand years. 
‘ Bengel thus assumes that those who have risen again are to be 
‘translated into heaven, and from thence to reign with Christ 
‘over the earth. But even he destroys the connexion between 
‘the resurrection and the regeneration of the earth; and trans- 
‘fers to heaven that which the text, taken in its natural sense, 
‘assigns to the earth. Then Bengel maintains, on the one side, 
‘ that sin is to continue during the thousand years, as indeed how 
‘could he do otherwise, since how could the great falling away 
‘at the end of it be accounted for, unless its infection had con- 
‘tinued through its whole period? “ Among the children of the 
‘ kingdom,” he says, “ there will be children of iniquity upto the 
‘end of the world; the contest with sin in the flesh will not yet 
‘be done away, or death swallowed up in victory. There will 
‘be new temptations and trials, harmonizing with the rich 
‘measure of the gifts of grace, instead of the assaults and exter- 
‘ nal persecutions of Satan.” On the other side, Bengel denies 

all continuance of Satan’s operations during this period, and 

thereby involves himself in an entirely unscriptural view of the 
‘ relation between Satan and sin. For as sin came into the 
‘ world through Satan, so is he ever busy with it; he takes away 
‘the seed from the hearts of those who hear, lest they should 
‘ believe and be saved. (Luke viii. 12.) His work is not only 
‘in the children of disobedience, but even the faithful are tempted 
‘by him. (Luke xxii. 31.) They need continually to pray, that 
‘God may deliver them from the evil one, who would lead them 
‘into temptation: it is not Judas only who is exposed to his 
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‘assaults, but S. Peter also, whom nothing but his Master’s 
‘prayers defend from them. Now, the unsoundness of the sects 
‘is ever exposing them to such confusions of doctrine; the sound 
‘ judgment of the Church has ever revolted from them.’—Heng- 
stenberg, 2nd Band, Ist Abtheilung, p. 371. 

We have quoted this passage as illustrative of the necessary 
contradictions which are engendered, if the binding of Satan be 
supposed to refer to the cessation of his individual temptations, 
and not to the breaking down of that authority which he once 
possessed in the high places of the world. We have here a 
ready answer to the question, whether Christ’s coming is pre- 
millennial, which is likely to be little interesting to our readers, 
but which we see from the work of the Rev. David Brown, is 
exciting great attention in other quarters. For if the thousand 
years are not a state of trial and probation, whence come the hosts 
which Gog and Magog muster at its close? If they are, whence 
come temptations save from the tempter? How much more 
natural is it, therefore, to suppose the binding of Satan to be 
the deprivation of that place, which he exercised in those four 
empires of the heathen world, which were succeeded by the 
kingdom of Christ? So that the Revelation describes first the 
victory of the cross, and then that state of public affairs, during 
which Christianity has been the acknowledged religion of 
Christendom. 

This general view of the order of the Apocalypse, which has 
commended itself to those students of Scripture, whose works 
are just beginning to tell upon the public, can only be got rid 
of by certain expedients, by which the harmony of the Reve- 
lation may be destroyed. Such is the monstrous year-day 
theory, which, without a shadow of reason, or a vestige of 
authority, would attempt to convert three years and a half into 
along period. This is not an individual explanation, but a 
canon of interpretation, and therefore there could be no pretence 
for adopting it, unless it had been communicated by the Apostles 
themselves. Those who introduced it therefore, on sheer con- 
jecture, in later times, had no more authority than Mahomet or 
Montanus, when they affirmed that they themselves were in- 
tended by the predicted Paraclete. For there is not a shadow 
of such a notion in early times. On this subject we may refer 
to Dr. Wordsworth, whose arguments respecting the numbers 
which occur in the Revelation, are perhaps the best part of his 
book. But we must observe, that, in overthrowing the year- 
day theory, Dr. Wordsworth is overthrowing that which is 
essential to his own system. For without this, how is it possible 
to maintain that such a long interval separated S. John from 
the events which he predicted? The year-day theory is a con- 
trivance for accounting for this, by spinning out three years and 
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a half into more than ten centuries. But without such a theory, 
the inconsistency of the interpretation is still more manifest. 
Neither can we accept the dislocation, which Dr. Wordsworth 
attempts to introduce at the beginning of the 20th chapter, 
but of which the original presents no kind of trace. Even if the 
vision of S. John be not a continuous vision, yet the reference 
to the preceding chapter (chap. xx. 10) shows that in this place, at 
all events, we are not meant to make a new commencement. 
We agree with Dr. Wordsworth, indeed, in supposing that 1,000 
years represent an indefinite period; and we see little to surprise 
us in the fact, that those who lived about the time of the fall 
of the Roman empire, should suppose it to express the whole 
period from the establishment of the Church to the end of the 
world. There is a sense in which this is true; for in one sense, 
the Church might be said to be established from the time of 
Our Lord, though its final establishment ‘ on the top of the 
hills,’ dates some three centuries later. And now that we can 
discern the course of events, and see that the heathen form 
of the fourth monarchy finally ended with Constantine, we can 
see an importance in this final establishment of the Church, 
which could hardly be assigned to it by its contemporaries. 

We have contented ourselves with sketching the general 
outline of the Antipagan system, recommending those who 
wish to study it, to acquaint themselves with the works of 
Hengstenberg and Stuart, without neglecting the help which 
can be gained from Hammond and Grotius, and even from 
Bossuet. Into the details of the prophecy we cannot enter; 
but we must observe in general, that the Antipagan system of 
interpretation has this one great advantage over its rival, that it 
does not rest upon mere conjecture. Its leading principle is, 
that the beast from the sea is the fourth empire, and that the 
harlot rider is the city of Rome. Now, these interpretations 
were imparted by their angel guides, the one to Daniel, the 
other to S John. The beast from the sea displays those well- 
known characteristics, which show it to be the continuation of 
Daniel’s vision, and is thereby recognised as ‘the fourth king- 
dom upon earth.’ The harlot is declared to S. John to be 
‘that great city which ruleth over the kings of the earth.’ 
These two facts supply the basis of the Antipagan interpre- 
tation. Its advocates have no doubt ventured upon a minute- 
ness which they had better have avoided; and have undertaken 
to explain what enemy, or what danger is expressed by each 
symbol; instead of contenting themselves with those general 
outlines, of which they have an authorized interpretation. Our 
own conviction is, that very much which the Antipapal, and 
even the Antipagan interpreters undertake to explain, is only 
scenery, and designed to prepare the way for those parts of the 
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vision which are interpreted by authority. In the series, for 
example, of the seven trumpets, and in that of the seven vials, 
we think with Ziillig, that the first four in each case are only 
preliminary, expressing that fourfold action which issues in 
each case in the three last plagues. But to enter on this sub- 
ject would require not a review, but a commentary. We will 
end, therefore, by saying a few words on that which seems to 
interest all readers of this mysterious book,—its relation to our 
present circumstances. 

We agree, then, with Hengstenberg (vol. ii. p. 367), who 
considers that we are approaching, or have approached, that 
termination of the thousand years, which is to witness the 
escape of Satan. We have passed through that long period, when 
the authority of the Church, as a power in this world, gave it 
that ruling place, which was possessed in their turn by the four 
great empires. As this period began with the era of the mar- 
tyrs, and was marked by the circumstance, that those who had 
been slain by the Roman sword took their place as ‘ priests of 
God and of Christ,’ who were to ‘ reign with Him’ during the 
long period of the Church’s grandeur; so we seem to be approach- 
ing, or to have approached, a time when an insurrection is pre- 
dicted in ‘ the four quarters of the earth’ against her authority. 
Gog and Magog are used in the Hebrew prophets for the 
Scythian tribes of the North, whatever those may be intended 
to designate. 

But there is a further circumstance to observe, namely, that 
twice in this book is there mention of the emergence of the 
Beast from the abyss (xi. 7, xvii. 8); and that it is by this 
Beast from the abyss that the witnesses are said to be slaughtered. 
Now the Hebrew system of the universe included four regions ; 
heaven, earth, sea, and abyss; and the earlier part of the vision 
has éxhibited the antagonism of Satan to Christ in the first 
three of these regions, but nothing has been said of his assaults 
froin the fourth. For Satan first appears as the opponent of 
Christ in heaven, when he endeavours to frustrate the incar- 
nation in its commencement, perhaps by the instrumentality of 
Herod. Other and more mysterious circumstances may also 
be referred to: but it seems clear that this first attempt refers 
in some manner to the direct opposition to Our Lord’s coming 
in the flesh. (Rev. xii. 1—5.) This attempt being frustrated, 
the opposition of Satan is transferred to the regions of the sea 
and the earth. ‘ Woe to the inhabiters of the earth and of the 
sea: for the devil has come down unto you, having great 
wrath, because he knoweth he hath but a short time.’ (xii. 12.) 
And now then commences that series of persecutions which is 
brought about by Satan, through the imperial power of pagan 
Rome,—the Beast from the Sea,—and through the agency of 
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the ‘ False Prophet’ of persecuting pagan philosophy. The 
first is already wounded by the power of the cross, whereby it 
is finally to be destroyed. Its final overthrow is set forth in 
the fall and ruin of the mystical Babylon. This is described 
in terms derived partly from the overthrow of the city of Rome 
by the barbarian tribes, and partly from that irremediable de- 
struction of the power of heathenism, which so nearly synchro- 
nized with it. That the city of Rome should rise anew from 
its ashes, under the patronage of the Christian Church, is no 
real difficulty, considering that it is in truth a new city; and 
moreover that Babylon continued to exist for centuries, and was 
the seat of a flourishing Jewish synagogue, after that overthrow 
by Cyrus which had been described by the prophets. In 
these cases it was the fall from power, and not the absolute 
annihilation of the place, which was contemplated. And if this 
was not fully understood by the contemporary Fathers, it must 
be remembered that they could not as yet be sure that the 
overthrow of Rome by Attila would be the final close of its 
imperial greatness; though, indeed, the Scriptural statements 
respecting the fall of Babylon were applied to this event by 
various writers. It is sufficient to refer to 8. Jerome’s Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel, and to his 97th and 98th letters, or to 
the statements of §. Augustin in his ‘ De Civitate Dei,’ and 
his ‘ Retractationes,’ as showing that they looked upon that 
which had already taken place, as the destruction of Rome. ‘So 
‘ interesting a contrast of greatness and ruin,’ says Gibbon, 
‘ disposed the fond credulity of the people to deplore, and even 
‘ to exaggerate the afflictions of the queen of cities. The clergy, 
‘ who applied to recent events the lofty metaphors of oriental 
‘ prophecy, were sometimes tempted to confound the destruction 
‘ of the capital and the dissolution of the globe.’ 

We have seen, then, in what way Satan opposed Christ, in 
those first three regions in which his power was severally 
exerted. But what is to be the nature of that opposition which 
is to arise from the fourth region—the abyss? The Beast, it 
seems, is to emerge from the abyss, as the enemy of the Church 
of God, as he has done from the sea. And when does the vision 
teach us to expect this, but when Satan, who has been cast into 
the abyss, is released from it? As the Beast_rose from the sea, 
when Satan came down upon it, so may he be expected to rise 
out of the abyss when Satan comes out of it. So that this first 
opposition to the Church of God, for which Gog and Magog are 
to collect their hosts, implies the rising of a Beast from the 
abyss, in whom the old Pagan principle of antipathy to the 
Christian Church is to be repeated. The ascendancy which the 
Church has possessed since the era of Constantine, and the posi- 
tion which it has occupied in relation to the worldly power, is 
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to give place again to some such state of things as pone 
previously to the destruction of the Pagan empire. As it was 
a principle of Paganism that the civil power was in every case 
to prescribe the national religion—as her opposition to this was 
the exact ground on which ancient Rome persecuted the Church, 
so may we expect something like a revival of this principle—a 
new attempt on the part of the worldly power to become the 
legislator in things sacred. For it was the very rule of hea- 
thenism in its opposition to the Church, that religion did not 
depend on any supernatural law, but was a part of that public 

olicy which had its sanction in the will of nations; so that the 
wor principle would be restored whensoever the law of grace 
was squnebel either in practice or theory, by the law of nature. 
Such, of course, must be the case wherever princes are allowed 
to decide questions of doctrine, or where the test of religious 
truth is sought for in the common sense of mankind. 

If the slaughter of the witnesses, then, be indeed future, it 
must be in opposing some attempt of this kind that they will 
incur the enmity of the Beast, and for their opposition to it will 
they be called upon to suffer. Whether they are to be personal 
leaders of the Church, or whether they are merely an expression 
of the fact, that the Church, as personified in Zechariah’s pro- 
phecy, was shadowed forth by the olive-trees which grew on 
each side of the altar—in any case they are to make head — 
the Beast, and to testify by prophecy and miracle. And this 
Beast is not, as many have represented, the Beast from the sea, 
but the Beast from the abyss—the revived form of the worldly 
power, subsequently to the thousand years of the Church’s great- 
ness. Nor is it to be overlooked, as S. Hippolytus has observed, 
that the Beast reappears without his crowns, as though, in this 
last stage, he would rather express the violence of popular rage 
than the prescriptive sanctity of monarchical supremacy. 

Such is the general outline which Revelation exhibits of the 
dark forms of the future. It is not our business to interpret 
the vision, or to apply it to that which may seem probable and 
imminent; this is a matter which we leave to the judgment of 
our readers, If there are any who think that the world 
and the Church are parting company, that the former is not 
indisposed to exact conditions which the latter cannot accept, 
that relations which have existed for ten centuries can exist no 
more, and that Erastianism is only a modified Gentilism, they 
will be disposed to look to prophecy with interest ; nor will they 
altogether despise the labours of > Bt who, in the words of the 
great Christian poet— 


¢ are thronging round to gaze 





On the dread vision of the latter days.’ 
EE2 

















Art. VI.-—History of England and France, under the House of 
Lancaster. With an Introductory View of the Early Refor- 
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Havine briefly noticed, in a former number, that part of this 
interesting book which relates to secular matters, we proceed, 
according to the intention which we then expressed, to the 
consideration of the opinions herein contained respecting the 
Early Reformation. And if we are not able in these points 
always to coincide with the author, we must, nevertheless, give 
him credit for impartiality and research, and for a statesmanlike 
view of the events of which he treats. We think it sufficiently 
apparent that such is the character in which he writes; and 
that he regards these events rather as a statesman than as a 
divine. 

There are three principal subjects contained in the brief 
sketch before us of the Early Reformation: the character and 
opinions of Wycliffe, the conduct of his followers, and the history 
of Lord Cobham. In examining what is said on each of these 
points, we shall now have the opportunity of comparing the 
opinions of our author with those of another writer of much 
celebrity. We do not pretend here to review the fifth volume 
of M. Merle d’Aubigné’s History, but we shall avail ourselves 
of the appearance of the book, in order to glance at what 
he also says on these particular points. And if we should 
succeed in showing that the character of the great movement 
under Wycliffe has been in some degree misunderstood, it may 
afford us an opportunity to draw some conclusions having 
reference to our own times. 

It has been usual to represent this Reformer as a man of 
intemperate zeal,—more of a Dissenter than a Churchman, the 
violence of whose opinions is rather to be excused than justi- 
fied, and whose career was like that of a meteor, to clear the 
air of noxious vapours, rather than of the sun to enlighten with 
its rays. Adopting the violent invectives of Walsingham, 
Collier has written of him as a man with whom we ought to 
have no sympathy, and only wonders that he did not quit the 
Church. And the present writer, in comparing his character 
with that of Luther, thus expresses himself :— 





1 Errata in former article, vol. xxv. p. 446, line 11 :—/for ‘if the parliament is 
said to have chosen, read ‘if the parliament had chosen ;’ and 1.12, for ‘had 
already,’ read ‘is said to have already.’ 
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‘The courage that inspired both Reformers to break loose from the 
papacy, supported them in sustaining long-continued conflicts with the 
secular arm. But Wycliffe, though he never made any recantation, yet 
showed a disposition to reconcile his doctrines with those of orthodox 
believers, when he was abandoned by his patron, Lancaster; whereas 
Luther never betrayed the least desire to soften the shades of his dissent : 
a merit of the highest order, though rendered somewhat easier by the 
advantage which he enjoyed above his predecessor, of steady support from 
the Elector of Saxony. The temporal lot of the two men differed accord- 
ingly. Luther gave up all preferment, and indeed surrendered entirely his 
station in the church which he opposed. Wycliffe retained both his 
parochial and cathedral benefices to the end of his life,’—Pp. 26, 27. 


Now, this is precisely the point which we desire to discuss; 
and we desire it so much the more with a view to its possible 
bearing on the present state of religion on the Continent. The 
question is, whether members of the Catholic Church in 
Western Europe who may now be dissatisfied with the state of 
religion amongst them, ought to be exhorted to set up a new 
religion for themselves, or to endeavour to reform the system in 
which they are providentially placed. We are not concerned at 
this moment with Luther’s conduct, but with Wycliffe’s; and 
we would invite attention to the question which we propose, 
whether there was anything in his opinions which rendered it 
imperative with him to quit the communion to which he 
belonged, so that we must impute to him anything of cowardice 
or time-serving in having retained his preferments, and con- 
tinued to officiate as a priest of the Catholic Church. And it 
must be observed, that if such were his duty, it would have 
been the first instance of such a line of conduct in the history 
of the Christian Church. The conduct of the Donatists, and 
other sectaries or heretics, in the earlier ages, is not a case in 
point, since they had bishops with them; and it was a question 
between them and the Catholics, which party was the true 
Church. And this is, at least, alleged to have been the case 
with the Vaudois, if their claim to antiquity be admitted, 
which also is a point on which we do not enter here. 

And, in the first place, it is not surprising that we should find 
enumerated by M. Merle d’Aubigné, among the points of 
Wycliffe’s doctrine for which he is to be admired, the assertion 
that ‘in the primitive Church there were but two orders, the 
‘ priest and the deacon ; the presbyter and the bishop were but 
‘one.’! He refers to the 4th book of Wycliffe’s dialogues, 
where we find, indeed, words to that effect. And although 
other words in the same passage might not be so acceptable to 
this writer, we do not pretend to deny that such was Wycliffe’s 
opinion. He says, indeed, as follows:—‘ That which is called 
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‘ order is the power given to the cleric by God, through the 
‘ ministry of the bishop, in order to his rightly ministering for 
‘the Church. And this order is commonly given at a holy 
‘time, with solemn fasting, with masses, and other rites, (by 
‘him, guery) who solemnizes towards or for the Church that 
‘ episcopal ministry."!_ And although he subsequently expresses 
the opinion that ‘ in the primitive Church, or in the time of Paul, 
two orders sufficed, viz. priest, ‘‘ sacerdos,” and deacon,’ and 
that in that time ‘ presbyter’ and bishop was the same, it is 
sufficiently plain from what has been here quoted, that he had 
no intention to abolish the office of a bishop, but that he 
contended, as some in our own Church, and some in primitive 
times have also held, though we believe erroneously, that the 
divine office of the priesthood is one, the bishop being merely 
one of the holy function set over his brethren. He elsewhere 
defended this opinion, as we know, on the authority of Hugh de 
St. Victor, a doctor of Paris, two centuries before him; and it 
was held also by the Anglo-Saxon, Elfric. So that, although 
we believe the opinion to be wrong, we are not, therefore, 
bound to conclude that it was such an opinion as was incon- 
sistent with his remaining in the Church, still less is it such as 
to give countenance to those who would dispense with bishops 
altogether. : 

There is, however, another accusation very commonly be- 
lieved against Wycliffe, which would place his conduct, in this 
respect, in a different light ;—we mean that of having himself 
presumed to confer holy orders on his followers, and of having 
thus set the first example of presbyterian ordination. It will 
not seem very probable to any who have read the above extracts 
from his writings, that he should have committed this pre- 
sumption ; but whether he did so is a question of fact, and as 
such we propose to deal with it. 

The history of his ‘ Poor Priests’ is one of the most interest- 
ing connected with his life and his opinions. They are thus 
described by the author before us :— 

‘Nor did Wycliffe and his disciples, the “poor priests,” neglect the 
means best suited to win the confidence and command the respect of the 
people. They affected the most primitive simplicity of manners; they 
appeared only in a coarse raiment of a russet hue, usually going about 
barefooted ; they fed on the most frugal and homely fare; they partook of 
no popular amusements, nor assisted at any of the sports and revels in 
which the vulgar of the times so greatly delighted. Yet their demeanour 
was not harsh or repulsive—it was not even severe; their speech was 


rather winning and bland; and it was observed that they all used the same 
cast of Janguage, expounding or declaiming in one common style. Though 





1 J. Wiclefi Dialogorum ]. iv. c. xv. p.124. Ed. 1525. 
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they held that marriage was not merely permitted to ministers of the 
Gospel, but enjoined to the same extent in their case as in that of all 
others, yet they abstained from it when the indulgence seemed likely to in- 
terfere with their sacred functions. They diligently traversed the country 
in all directions, exhorting and teaching in private, comforting the sick, 
sustaining the dying, inveighing, with unprecedented boldness, against the 
corruptions of the Church, as well as the vices of her clergy; above all, 
instant in season and out of season, in regularly preaching the word, and 
openly expounding the Scriptures.’—P. 8. 


Our Swiss historian goes further, and represents him as 
reasoning with himself that ‘if the monks (query friars) tra- 
‘verse the country, and preach everywhere the legends of the 
‘ saints and the histories of the Trojan war (!!) it behoves us to 
‘do for the glory of God what they do to fill their bags; and to 
‘ form a vast itinerant evangelical society, to convert souls to 
‘Jesus Christ. Wycliffe then addresses himself (continues 
‘ this writer) to the more pious of his disciples: ‘“‘ Go,” says he, 
‘ “and preach: it is the sublimest of all employments; but do 
‘not imitate the priests whom one sees after their sermon 
‘ sitting in the pot-houses, around the gaming-table, or squander- 
‘ing their time in the chase. You, after your preaching, visit 
‘ the sick, the aged, the poor, the blind, the lame; and succour 
‘them according to your power.”’ And he adds,—‘ Such was 
‘the new practical theology that Wycliffe introduced: it was 
‘that of Jesus Christ.’’ We believe there is no authority for 
this speech, and we question if this classical style of imaginary 
harangues is suited to the genius, at least, of English readers. 
But we agree in the inference drawn from it; and we also con- 
cur in the opinion that this practice of a out itinerant 
preachers to spread his opinions—a practice which had been pre- 
viously adopted also by Berenger in France, in opposing tran- 
substantiation—was probably copied from the practice of the 
friars, and was therefore the more successful, as being already 
familiar to the people. And this coincidence had been already 
pointed out by an English writer, who is quoted in the book 
before us.? 

But that to which we propose especially now to address our- 
selves, is the question whether these preachers were persons in 
holy orders, assuming, under Wycliffe’s advice, the right to 
exercise their function where and as they would; or whether 
they were laymen usurping the ministerial office. Even in the 
latter case, they would have had no lack of example in their 
great opponents the Franciscans. For when that order was first 
sanctioned by Innocent III., out of eleven brothers there was 





' Hist. de la Reformation, v. 102. 
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but one who was a priest; and S. Francis was only then 
admitted to deacon’s orders, while the rest were authorised to 
preach without being either priests or deacons.’ Nor is it pos- 
sible, or even pretended, that when five thousand friars assembled 
at Assisi, twelve years after the institution of the order,’ more 
than a mere fraction of them could have been in holy orders. 
And these things require to be borne in mind when we consider 
such questions. 

But the assertion of Walsingham,’ that Wycliffe and his fol- 
lowers took upon them to confer holy orders, has no foundation 
in any contemporary document, and, as far as it can be so, is 
contradicted by those documents which exist. It is true that in 
the Lambeth registers many of those who were tried for heresy 
are described as ‘ pretended priests.’ But it so happens, that in 
the case of several of these we are able to shew that they were 
actually ordained; and we are therefore driven to the conclusion 
that this was merely an official form of expression, arising from 
the unwillingness of the Church to recognise wicked men as 
priests. It is known that Sawtrey and Swinderby, among 
others, were certainly ordained; and yet this name of ¢ pre- 
tended priest,’ or pseudo presbyter, is given to both of them in 
the archbishop’s register. It is precisely in the same way that 
Dr. Wordsworth supposes S. Hippolytus to have spoken of the 
popes Zephyrinus and Callistus, of whom he writes, that 
‘after the death of Zephyrinus, he (Callistus) imagined that he 
‘ had gained the object of his ambition . . . . which we learn,’ he 
continues, ‘ from another part of the narrative, to have been the 
bishopric of Rome.’* And he assigns the following reason: he 
had called the orthodox Victor, ‘ Victor of blessed memory, 
Bishop of the Church. But according to him, Zephyrinus and 
Callistus were heretics. They imagined themselves bishops. 
And so, ‘when speaking of their false teaching, he would not 
‘cali them bishops. He would not profane the title of bishop, 
‘ by assigning it to the patrons of heresy,’ &c.° 

f, then, such a practice may be supposed to have existed in 
primitive times, nothing is more likely than that it should be 
retained in legal documents, just as the practice of interceding 
for the life of the heretic, on delivering him over to the secular 
arm, was retained when he was delivered over in order to 
his being burnt. 





: — di S. Francisco, dal P. Candide Chalippe Recolletto. 
bid. 
% Walsingham, p. 340, says that a Lollard confessed it to the Bishop of 
Salisbury. 
* Wordsworth’s ‘S. Hippolytus and the Church of Rome,’ p. 82. 
5 Ibid. p. 85. 
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But Walsingham also says that John Claydon, who was burnt 
in 1415, had made his own son a priest; and it appears to be on 
this authority that our author thus concludes his summary of 
the opinions of the Lollards :— 


‘All indulgences they utterly rejected as corruption; confession and 
absolution they regarded as sinful, and even impious ; pilgrimages, the in- 
vocation of saints, the keeping of saints’-days, the use of images in 
worship, they plainly treated as various forms of idolatry; all Church dig- 
nities, from that of the Pope down to the deanery, they considered unlaw- 
ful innovations upon the primitive simplicity and purity of the Gospel dis- 
pensation. Oaths of every kind they held to be sinful. They denied that 
the clergy could lawfully hold any property ; and what appears to have 
given more offence than all besides, they assumed the right of conferring 
holy orders, their priests, thus made, taking upon them every clerical 
function.’—Pp. 28, 29. 


Walsingham is referred to as the authority for this latter 
statement; and the writer afterwards says, that ‘one William 
‘ Claydon, for giving holy orders to his son, and making him 
‘ celebrate mass on his wife’s recovery from childbed, was cited, 
‘ interrogated, and publicly burnt in London as a heretic.’— 
(P.80.) We observed, in our former article on this book,’ that 
this writer appeared to us to have neglected to check Walsingham 
by the archbishop’s registers in the Concilia Anglicana, of which 
this present instance 1s a remarkable example. The trial of 
Claydon took place under Archbishop Chicheley ; and there exists 
in his register a very long record of it. He was a tradesman in 
London, and was accused, on the evidence of his own apprentices, 
of having a book read at his house to his servants and one or two 
friends, called The Lantern of Light, in which it was said that 
‘the pope is antichrist,’ (or rather one form of antichrist,) and 
that ‘faithful priests may preach in spite of the bishops.’ This 
is just such a case out of which Walsingham might make what 
he would call holding a conventicle; and if the person who 
read the buok aloud had sometimes been the poor man’s son, this 
might be a ground for accusing him of having made his son a 
priest. But it is entirely inconceivable that such an accusation 
should have been overlooked at his trial, if there had been any 
ground for it; and the evidence, on the contrary, goes to shew 
that the book which he read merely contended, as Wycliffe had 
done, for the right of a priest to preach without the bishop's 
licence. We conclude, therefore, until some further evidence 
shall be produced, that this accusation of Walsingham’s, however 
commonly received, is not supported by any sufficient tes- 
timony. 

Wycliffe, therefore, did not deny the divine sanction of holy 
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orders and an apostolical ministry, nor did he wish to abolish 
the office of bishop. What he asserted was, that the priestly 
office is one; and that which he wished to abolish were the gra- 
dations of rank among the clergy themselves, such as deans, 
archdeacons, cardinals, and the like. This may have been an 
unwise and unpractical way of declaiming against prevailing 
abuses; but it is quite distinct from the denial of the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian ministry. In like manner in 
regard to Church property. On this point it is unquestionable 
that he expressed himself in a way which shews that his sympa- 
pathies would have been with the advocates of what is now 
called the ‘voluntary system.’ And if ever, in the course of 
events, Church property should come to be sequestered, it is 
probable that he will then be claimed as a great authority on 
the subject. And since men usually come to think, after the 
event, that such changes have been for good, his fame may then 
become greater than it has ever yet been. But it does not 
appear that, even here, his intention was to release the people 
from the obligation of maintaining the clergy. Quite the con- 
trary. Seeing the enormous evils connected with Church pro- 
perty in his day, and adopting the opinion of the Abbot Joachim 
and others that the endowment of the clergy with temporal 
lands and possessions, which they attributed to Constantine, had 
introduced the ‘venom’ of antichristian luxury into the 
Church, he maintained that temporal governors may and ought 
to resume such possessions as forfeited by abuse. 

‘His fanatical notions respecting property, as held by the tenure of 
grace, and liable to be forfeited by the sin of the owner,—a notion taken 
from the feudal law, but plainly recommended to Wycliffe by its bearing 
upon the controversy with the Pope and the clergy; his yet more bound- 
less speculation, manifestly arising out of the same conflict, that to grant a 
om, ore ownership in any estate passes even the power of the Deity; 

is denial of the clergy’s right to hold temporal possessions at all, beyond 
the scantiest portion by which life can be sustained : these errors and exag- 
gerations, if they did not rather add to the favour which his tenets found 
with the multitude, certainly detracted nothing from their popularity.’— 
England and France, p. 12. 


We believe that the true ground is here pointed out of his 
notion respecting the forfeiture of Church property, viz. that it 
was taken from the feudal law; and this is precisely one of 
those many instances in which it is impossible to read aright the 
words or actions of men in a former age and a different state of 
society from our own, unless we are able to place ourselves in 
their position. In those ages it was a matter of every-day 
occurrence for lands to be forfeited to the crown, or other feudal 
lords, for treason or failure of service. And this was, therefore, 
the argument which he used. But as for any intention to reduce 
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the clergy to beggary, and to drive them to subsist on the volun- 
tary contributions of the people, how could he, whose whole life, 
so to speak, was one conflict with the mendicant orders, have 
designed or wished to introduce among the clergy the necessity 
of ahatee those very courses which he most reprobated in their 
opponents, the friars? We believe, on the contrary, that he 
would be found to have held that the payment of tithes is of 
Divine obligation,—not, perhaps, to be enforced by secular 
laws, but imposed by the highest sanction, and binding on 
the conscience of every Christian.’ And if so, there was 
nothing contrary to his principles in his retaining his own 
preferment. 

It is very doubtful whether Wycliffe or his followers denied 
confession and absolution, as stated by Dr. Vaughan and Mr. 
Le Bas, or considered those practices sinful, as asserted in the 
book before us. In the MS. called The Schism of the Popes, he 
quotes S. Jerome as saying that ‘ the leprosy of sin is forgiven, 
‘on the word of the priest, if the man who confesses to the 
‘ priest say the truth of himself.’ And in a nearly contemporary 
MS. of the Vaudois, now in the public library at Geneva, we 
find that these religionists, while they reprobate ‘ auricular con- 
fession’ as ‘ newly introduced by Innocent III.’ admit, never- 
theless, that ‘ confession is useful to men because of sin,’ and 
that ‘confession should be made according to the form of the 
primitive Church.’ And there are parts of this same MS. which 
appear to be almost copied from the writings of Wycliffe. 
Indeed, the present writer afterwards says of the Lollards, his 
followers, that, ‘ contrary to his tenets, they justly rejected the 
‘doctrine of purgatory and penance, confining the efficacy of 
‘ penitence to sincere repentance, with faith in the promises.’ 
(P. 32.) He seems, indeed, to connect penance, as if of neces- 
sity, with purgatory, but he admits that Wycliffe himself did 
not reject it. 

The translation of the Bible into English was certainly noreason 
why a man should quit the Church. But there are questions of 
considerable importance connected with W ycliffe’s views in regard 
to the Rule of Faith. That ‘ Wycliffe’s was certainly the first 
‘ translation of the Bible, though different parts of it had before 
‘been rendered into Saxon and English,’ is an assertion which 
our author sustains, as we think, with sufficient probability. 
(Note xv. p. 25.) For although we hear of a translation about 
the same time by John of Trevisa, no copy of such work is 
known to exist,—and the assertion of Sir E More to the con- 
trary is unsupported by any facts. But it should be remem- 
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bered that the English language itself does not date much 
higher than Wycliffe’s time, and that he himself, with Chaucer 
and Lydgate, are among the earliest writers after the period 
when the old Anglo-Saxon rg had so far conquered the 
Norman as to be adopted by the higher classes, with such alter- 
ations and infusions as to become thenceforth a separate lan- 
guage, and, as far as it has even yet become so, the one language 
of the English people. 

We purposely introduce this reservation, because we are con- 
vinced that what we contemptuously call vulgarisms, when 
used by our rustic population, are often nothing else than the 
words or pronunciation of their Norse or Saxon forefathers, 
which we misunderstand. But it is not to be denied that the 
Church had been greatly to blame in not taking effectual mea- 
sures to make known the Scriptures; and sometimes, as in the 
case of the Council of Toulouse,-in 1229, in forbidding them.’ 
We agree, therefore, entirely, with those who consider this the 
most glorious achievement of Wycliffe ; and though he translated 
only from the Latin Vulgate, we totally disbelieve the imputa- 
tions of unfairness in translating it. 

But whether, and in what sense, he claimed for every Chris- 
tian the right of private judgment, is a different question. ‘If, 
in other respects,’ says the present author, ‘ we compare Wycliffe 
‘ with his illustrious successor (Luther), we shall find in both 
‘the same fixed determination to suffer no intrusion of any 
‘human authority between man and his Maker. This is the 
‘ grand principle of the Reformation, the distinguishing mark 
‘ of dissent from the Romish Church ; and it at once emancipates 
‘ from all religious thraldom, severs the clerical from the political 
‘ office, confines the priest within the natural limits of his func- 
‘ tions, and, by introducing Scripture as sole arbiter in religious 
ina secures the entire system from theological error.’ 

. 25. 

Now, there is undoubtedly a sense in which the right of pri- 
vate judgment is to be claimed as an inestimable privilege; and 
there is a sense in which Holy Scripture is the sole arbiter in 
religious controversy. But it so happens, that private judgment 
will often direct minds so disposed, to look out for, and rely 
upon, better authority than their own, and that Holy Scripture 
will point out, at least in their judgment, a Divine Society 
called The Church, having authority in controversies of the 
Faith. So that the question is only removed a step, and not 
settled by these general assertions; and we have some reason to 
conclude of Wycliffe himself, that he would have taught us, as 
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the Church of England now teaches, not indeed to believe any- 
thing which cannot be proved from Scripture, but to take the 
Church and its creeds as our guide in our inquiry after Scrip- 
ture Truth. For he says in one of his homilies, ‘ The ground 
‘ against the errors is, to be established in Christ’s law, and to 
‘know what His Church is, and what is the belief of His 
‘Church. What is the subject of belief? It is hidden truth, 
‘ which God tells usin His law. It is declared enough in the common 
‘ creed of Christian men. \f thou wilt examine faith, whether it 
‘ be the true faith of Christ’s Church, look whether it is grounded 
‘on any article of the Creed; if it be not grounded, take it not 
‘as belief.’ He had just before said: ‘ As belief is the ground 
‘of all other virtues, it is the aim of the fiend to mar men in 
‘their troth; and he begins by this,—that whatsoever- your 
‘ prelate saith, is the belief of holy Church.’ We agree with him 
in both these points. It is an abuse of our obedience to take 
our faith on trust from any individual whatever; and it is an 
abuse of our liberty, to refuse to be guided by the testimony of 
the Church in our inquiry after truth. And if one abuse tends 
to Popery, so does the other to Infidelity. 

But Wycliffe denied transubstantiation, and therefore, accord- 
ing to modern notions, he could be no true or honest member of 
what is now often called ‘the Catholic Church.’ Whether a 
priest of the Roman obedience could now consistently deny this 
dogma, and yet continue to officiate, may perhaps be a different 
question, especially since the Council of Trent. But we believe 
that in Wycliffe’s time, it was perfectly competent to him to do 
so, as far as any moral obligation was concerned. It is well 
known that the doctrine had not been recognized by any council 
of the Church until the time of Innocent III. a.p. 1214,—it is 
also known that even then, doubts had been entertained whether 
it had the formal sanction of the Council, owing to the way in 
which it was introduced by the Pope into the Confession of 
Faith, without debate. But further, it is also certain that no 
acts of a council were held to be binding upon any particular 
branch of the Church, which that Church had not received. 
And it is equally so that the Church of England, with the 
exception of a single diocese, had not yet accepted this decree 
of the Fourth Lateran Council, for it was never ratified by the 
Church of England until the Convocation adopted it in the time 
of Wycliffe himself, for the purpose of condemning him. The 
diocese which alone had adopted it, was that of Salisbury, at a 
diocesan synod under Bishop Poer, in 1217. Nay, there was 
evidence even of an inclination in this Church to resist another 
canon of the same Council. For whereas it was there ordained 
that all should be bound to confess and communicate once a year, 
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it was decreed by Bishop Walter de Cantilupe, in his synod at 
Winchester in 1240, that all shall confess at least once a year, 
but shall be exhorted to communicate three times; which was 
the ancient rule, as it is now restored in the Church of England. 
Again, the office of the mass had continued unaltered since the 
introduction of this doctrine, so that though it was competent, 
certainly, to those who believed in transubstantiation, to apply 
the service in that sense, all depended on the notion assigned by 
them to the undoubtedly primitive doctrine of the real presence, 
which doctrine Wycliffe did not deny. 

We regret to find so able a writer as the author before 
us, persist in confounding this doctrine of the real presence 
with that of transubstantiation. It is just what Romanists 
wish us to do,—Hoc Ithacus velit ;—and it is only by this 
means that they can hope to find authority for their assertion 
of the antiquity of the doctrine of transubstantiation. On 
the other hand, by confounding, as many Protestants do, the 
notion of the real presence with that of transubstantiation, 
refusing to acknowledge the one for fear of falling into the 
other, they lay themselves open to be refuted by such authority 
in the ancient Church, and in Holy Scripture, as may become 
perplexing to many minds. We are not ignorant of the some- 
what contemptuous way in which Mr. Hallam has spoken of this 
notion of a real presence without transubstantiation; but we 
connot see any ground for such language in the case of those 
who, with the Church of England, and with the ancient 
Fathers, are content to take the words of Christ in their literal 
acceptation, but refuse to affirm a metaphysical argument which 
seems to contradict their senses. When, therefore, we read, in 
the account of Lord Cobham’s trial, p. 69, that ‘ Cobham re- 
‘ peated his written words, which are in part those of Paschal 
‘ Radbert, who, in the ninth century, first gave distinctly 
‘the doctrine of the real presence,’ we must protest against 
such an assertion, unless we may substitute for the words ‘ real 
—— that of ‘transubstantiation’. It is quite true that 

aschasius Radbertus, as he is more commonly called, is the first 
who is known to have promulgated the notion of transubstantia- 
tion, about the year 820; and an answer to him, professing to 
have been written at the command of Charlemagne, by a priest 
named Rattram or Bertram, is extant, and has been printed 
several times. There is also further evidence of the novelty of 
such a notion at that time, in the excitement which it created, 
and the controversy which followed. Nor did Wycliffe, while 
he denied the one, venture to impugn the other. The account 
of his conduct in this matter, given by the writer before us, is 
as follows :— 
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‘The defence which the Reformers, and especially their great leader, 
made for themselves when called upon to answer for their opinions in the 
course of these proceedings, has been the subject of much comment and 
some triumph, both among the writers of the Romish party, and among 
writers who, like Mr. Hume, holding all religion cheap, regard the con- 
scientious believer with contempt for his anxiety to clear his own faith from 
error, and to protect the practice of his fellow-Christians from abuse. If 
the accounts which have reached us of the statements made by these honest 
men, when severely questioned, and loudly threatened, be considered with 
attention and with candour, I do not think they will be found to justify the 
censures somewhat exultingly pronounced upon them by their adversaries 
of both descriptions. Two documents, supposed to contain the substance 
of what Wycliffe said or read, when examined before the Bishop of London 
and the Lambeth Synod, and two others, containing Nicolas of Hertford 
and John Astin’s statements, set forth their defences, as given in English 
by H. Knighton. T. Walsingham has given a more full and articulate 
statement, in which Wycliffe goes through all the positions condemned, 
and justifies or explains his belief. But, although he certainly takes 
advantage of whatever had been left doubtful or equivocal in his opinions 
to soften them, and so gain favour with the judges ;—although it is very 
likely that his doctrines, when preached without any explanation, might 
appear more unqualified, and more widely departing from the orthodox 
standard ;—and although the expressions attributed to his two disciples 
import a large admission of error; yet are there several very obvious con- 
siderations, which suffice to remove from those eminent persons the sus- 
picion of having, through faint-heartedness, abjured their tenets when 
pressed by persecution. The main reliance of their adversaries is upon the 
explanations given touching the denial of transubstantiation. Now, though 
Wycliffe expressly says, in one of his defences, that the “ bread is very 
God’s body,”’ yet he adds, that “ it is in the form of bread, and in another 
manner God’s body than it is in heaven ;” and he compares the believer or 
communicant to a person looking at a statue or picture (image), and 
“never thinking whether it be of oak or ash, but only thinking of Him 
whom it represents.” In the other defence he expresses himself with more 
leaning towards the real presence, comparing the twofold nature of the 
elements to the twofold nature of Christ; but then, to show that there is 
no quailing before the tribunal, he boldly charges the Synod that condemned 
his opinions, with having declared Christ and his saints hereties, adding, 
that the earthquake which happened at the time was a manifestation of 
the Divine displeasure, like that which was shown at our Saviour’s pas- 
sion,” '!’—Pp, 19—21. 


We fear it cannot be maintained, in the case of Hertford, or 
Hereford, and of Aston, that they did not recant. If we mis- 
take not, the record of submission of each of them exists in the 
Archbishop's register, and Hereford afterwards held some pre- 
ferment, and ended by becoming a Carthusian monk. But in 
the case of Wycliffe, it is certain that no such submission exists ; 
and we entirely agree with this writer, that there is nothing 
from which such a conclusion can fairly be inferred. On the 
contrary, any one who will compare his explanation before the 
Synod with the arguments in the fourth book of his Dialogues, 
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will perceive that he always contended for the doctrine of the 
true resence of the body of Christ, and even accused his oppo- 
nents of destroying that doctrine by the notion of an ‘ accident 
without its sulject, which he declares is ‘nothing at all.’ He 
says, ‘ This Sacrament is the Body of Christ in the form of 
‘bread. But the adversaries say it is an accident, and (there- 
‘ fore) not the Body of Christ.’ He appeals to the decree 
against Berenger, in proof that even then, ¢.¢. in the time of 
Hildebrand, the court of Rome had not gone to the full extent 
which he contended was a necessary consequence of such teach- 
ing as prevailed in his own day. He quotes S. Jerome, who 
says that it is the body of Christ; and he argues from our 
Lord’s having called it His body when He took the bread in His 
hand, and from S. Augustine’s having taught that ‘daily bread’ 
in the Lord’s Prayer was to be understood of this Sacrament, 
that it is ‘ bread and Christ’s Body ;’ and he concludes that 
‘this Sacrament, by the faith of the Gospel, is naturally true 
‘bread, and sacramentally and truly the Body of Christ ;’ 
whereas ‘they,’ the Romanist party, ‘ say they bless the bread 
and wine (at consecration) into nothing,’ by making it an acci- 
dent without a subject. 

There are some other points of Wycliffe’s character and con- 
duct adverted to in this book, on which we would say a few 
words. Immediately after the passage last quoted, we read as 
follows :— 

‘ The charge, then, of, having abjured their opinions, appears in no sense 
to be justly made against those pious men; and when Knighton taunts 
them with escaping death by their recantation, he forgets that, up to the 
period in question, no one had ever suffered capitally for heresy; nor was 
there, until the beginning of the following reign, any law passed to punish 
it capitally.’—P. 22. 


It appears, however, that Wycliffe was not himself free from 
apprehension, even in regard to his life, before the passing of the 
persecuting statute of Henry IV. which he did not live to see; 
for he expressly says in vrs Ft tear ‘I should be worse than 
‘ an infidel if 1 did not defend the law of Christ, even to death; 
‘ and | am certain that all the heretics, or disciples of Antichrist, 
‘cannot impugn this Gospel sentiment. .... I know, indeed, 
‘ on the faith of the Gospel, that Antichrist and his council can 
‘ only kill the body, but Christ, whose part I sustain, can cast 
‘ both soul and body into hell.’ The assertion, indeed, that 
there was no statute law as yet to put heretics to death, is 
undoubtedly correct ; but it has usually been supposed that the 
Crown had this power at common law, and that some persons 
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had formerly suffered under it; but on this point we prefer to 
give the authority of Sir Roger Twisden, whose ‘ Historical 
Vindication of the Church of England in point of Schism’ we 

would take leave to commend to the perusal of any whose minds 
may be unsettled on the subiects of which it treats. His words 
are these:—‘ For the punishment of heretics, it cannot be 

‘ doubted, by the common law (that is, the custom of the realm) 
‘ of England, to have been here, as in other parts of the world, 

‘ by consuming them by fire. Baleus, from the testimony of 
‘a Chronicle of London, reports one of the Albigenses to have 

* been so made away there, 1210, to which the learned Camden 

‘seems to allude, when he says, more died in Queen Mary’s 
‘ time than this nation had seen ex quo regnante Johanne Chris- 
‘ tiani in Christianos apud nos flammis sevire caperunt. The same, : 
‘ Paramo saith is made good by an Epistle of Tho. Waldensis to 

‘ Martin V., but I have not seen it; I am sure in that Walden- 
‘sis L use, it is not found. But of the truth of the thing there is 

‘no question ; for Bracton writes of an apostate Deacon, that, 

‘in a Council held at Oxford, 1222, by Stephen Langton, was 

‘ first degraded, and then by the Lay committed to the fire... . 

‘ InEdward the Third’s days, about the year 1347, Polydore Virgil 

‘ testifies two Franciscans to have been burnt, gudd de religione 

‘male sentirent. Neither did William Santry, a relapsed Priest, 

‘ die by any statute law, 2 Hen. IV., but convicted in a Provin- 

‘cial Council of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The writ de: 
‘ heretico comburendo, bearing date the 26 Feb., was, by the advice: 
‘of the Lords temporal, sent to the Major of London to cause 

‘him to be executed ;’ attendentes, says it, hujusmodi hereticos, 

‘ sic convictos et damnatos, juxta legem divinam, humanam, Cano- 

‘ nica instituta, et in hac parte consuetudinaria, ignisincendiocomburi 

‘ debere, &c. But where Walsingham speaks as if he died during 

‘ the sitting of Parliament, and by virtue of the law then made 

‘ against heretics, the historian is without peradventure mistaken ;’ 
‘for that Parliament, begun about 20th Jan., ended the 10th 

‘ March following, did expressly provide, on the petition of the 

‘Commons, que touz les estatutz et ordinances faitz ou affaire en 

‘ cest Parliament ge sont penaltz, ne tiegnent liew ne force devant 

‘le feste de Pentecoste prochin venant, les queles en le mesme temps 

‘ puissent estre proclamez: to which the answer is, le Roy le oct. 

‘ So that, certainly, he could not die by the law, which was not 

‘ to take effect till so long after.’ ’ 

The same writer had before mentioned the thirty Albigenses 
who, in the time of Henry II. were branded on the cheek, and 





1 Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. IV. n. 29. 
2 Twisden’s Historical Vindication, ¢, viii. § 24, 25. 
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driven out with a command that no man should give them food 
or shelter, and who are said to have perished miserably of 
famine. 

The author has given some good reasons, in a long and learned 
note, (Note iv. p. 356,) for questioning the supposition of Mr. 
Courthope that the John Wycliffe, who was ejected from the 
Wardenship of Canterbury Hall, was not the same as John 
Wycliffe the Reformer. It is admitted, as shewn by Mr. 
Courthope, that there was another of the same name at Oxford 
at the same time; but it appears from researches made by this 
writer, that John de Huegate was Master of Balliol in 1366, 
one year after the appointment of a John Wycliffe to Canter- 
bury Hall; and as the Reformer had undoubtedly been Master 
of Balliol, it seems highly improbable that he should have 
resigned the Mastership of that College, unless he had obtained 
another similar appointment. But he shews convincingly that 
this question does not bear upon the origin of Wycliffe’s hos- 
tility to the Papal court, since his tract, the ‘ Last Age of the 
Church,’ gives the date of year in which it was written, 1356, 
and about the same time he undoubtedly took a prominent part 
against the Friars; and yet it was not till 1365 that he was 
appointed, if at all, to Canterbury Hall, nor until 1370 that the 
Pope decided against him. 

We cannot but believe that the Oxford testimonial in favour 
of Wycliffe, quoted in a note (p. 354) ought to be pronounced 
a forgery. It is true that Henry Wharton defends it, and so 
do Lewis and Dr. Wordsworth; but that which seems to us to 
be conclusive against it, besides the unusual fact that it has no 
signatures, is that in a Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury, A.D. 1411, it was publicly declared to be a forgery, to 
which the University seal had been surreptitiously obtained.’ 

We believe that the appointment, so commonly recorded, of 
‘ Divinity Lecturer to the University,’ (p. 3,) was nothing else 
than his becoming a Doctor in Divinity, by virtue of which 
degree all who attained it had, and probably still have, the 
the right to read lectures on divinity in the schools. And 
this agrees with the statement of M. Merle d’Aubigné; with 
whom, however, we cannot agree in his summary of Wycliffe’s 
opinions, which is drawn up in terms so vague, that, though he 
refers to his authority, it 1s impossible to recognise the senti- 
ments which he professes to quote in the places to which he 
refers. Thus he gives (p. 120) the following sentiment as 
Wycliffe’«: ‘ La foi est un don de Dieu; elle exclut tout mérite 
et doit bannir de l’ame toute terreur.’ He refers to Dial. III. 





_? Cf. Wilkins, Concil. Angl. iii. 886; iii. 302. 
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c. li. where, after an argument in which he assumes that men 
are to merit reward, the Reformer has these words, which we 
give in the original:—‘ Nec video quomodo viator posset in 
‘statu isto peregrinando proficere ad beatitudinem promeren- 
‘dam, nisi primo omnium sit fidelis. Fidelis autem est, qui 
‘ habet fidem a deoinfusam sine aliqua trepidatione fidei contraria, 
‘que sux fidei sit commixta.’’ The words which we have 
marked by italics are quoted by M. Merle as his authority for 
the statement in his text, where he makes Wycliffe say that 
‘ faith excludes all merit,’ in the very passage in which he says 
that, in order to merit future blessedness, it is necessary first 
of all that we have faith, We are not here concerned with 
the right or wrong of such statements, but we think it a very 
strange way of making quotations. 

But if this be strange, still more strange is that which follows. 
In the next sentence, our Swiss historian gives us the following 
passage as the sentiments of our English Reformer :—‘ The 
‘ essential in the Christian life and in the (Lord’s) Supper, is not 
‘a vain formalism, and superstitious rites, but communion with 
‘Christ, according to the power of the spiritual life.’ He quotes 
below the words, ‘ Secundum rationem spiritualis et virtualis 
existentiz,’ and refers to the Dialogues LV. cap. viii. Now, 
we beg to say, we are not finding fault with this sentence, which 
is quite as true as any other truism; but what surprises us is the 
way in which it is attributed to Wycliffe. For, on turning to 
the place referred to, we find that he is arguing against the 
notion of émpanation ; and having laid down a distinction between 
explaining the words, This is my Body, according to identification, 
and according to habitude, and pronounced in favour of the 
latter, and having adverted to a passage of S. Augustine about 
a king being present spiritually, potentially, and virtually, at 
every point of his kingdom, he thus concludes :—‘ But we must 
‘ believe that the body of Christ is far otherwise in the conse- 
‘crated hoste, since it is habitudinaliter ipsa hostia. Et secun- 
‘dum rationem spiritualis et virtualis existentiz, est aliter ad 
‘ quemlibit punctum ejus.’ It may not be easy to explain his 
meaning in such expressions; but one thing we think is quite 
clear, that they have nothing to do with what M. Merie gives as 
his translation. 

But we return to our author. Where he says that ‘two exam- 
ples had been made, those of Sautrée and Bradbie,’ (p. 60,) of 
severity against the Lollards under Henry IV., implying that 
these were the only ones, we believe he has overlooked the 
evidence adduced by Mr. Tyler in favour of the character of 
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Henry V. from the record of some pensions granted by him in 
the beginning of his reign to the relations of some other suf- 
ferers for heresy under his father, whose cases are not otherwise 
recorded. We have already expressed the opinion that he is 
too severe in his judgment of Henry V.; and we think what he 
says of Bradbie’s case is no exception. This poor man being 
brought to the stake in Smithfield, Henry, then Prince of 
Wales, went to the place and endeavoured to persuade him to 
save his life by recanting; ‘ but the poor creature remaining 
‘constant to his principles .... Henry, with some anger, 
‘ peremptorily ordered the execution to proceed, regarding the 
‘ sufferer’s case as hopeless.’ (P. 42.) On which, after some 
just observations on ‘the lamentable effects of evil usages and 
‘ wicked laws, more especially when founded on superstitious 
‘ enthusiasm, in hardening the heart,’ &c. the author thus com- 
ments :— 


‘ The prince’s conduct, at the beginning of the cruel scene which we have 
been contemplating, did him great credit ; it showed that his feelings were 
kindly and well directed. But the idea never once entered his mind that 
the victim could be saved from a cruel death by any act of grace, unless he 
recanted. A pardon was to be asked for him, but only in case he abjured 
his opinions. Nor did the sagacity of Henry help him to perceive that the 
act of abjuration, far from being meritorious, is a mockery and a lie, inas- 
much as holding any belief and renouncing it, or altering it, is not, and 
cannot be, a voluntary act; and....it is further to be observed, that all 
the prince’s pity for the sufferer was extinguished when he persisted in 
holding by his faith,’ &c.—Pp. 42, 43. 


It is not clear to us that the act of abjuration is of necessity 
a mockery and a lie. On the contrary, we think there may be 
cases in which a good man may very conscientiously submit his 
own opinion to the decision of his Church, and of the laws of 
his country, and may declare that, whatever may have been his 
own conclusions, he prefers to abide by the collective judgment 
of those wiser than himself, and having authority over him. 
Such may have been Henry’s view of the course which he 
endeavoured to impress upon this victim of cruel laws; nor do 
we think he could have saved him by any other means, since he 
was himself as yet a subject, and it was only in case he re- 
canted that his pardon could have been obtained. . 

Our space forbids us to follow our author in his spirited and 
admirable sketch of Lord Cobham’s character and trial. We 
agree in all that he says, except that here again we think him 
unfair upon Henry. The character, indeed, of this remarkable 
man is so full of interest, that we should gladly be persuaded, 
with him, to adopt the belief that Cobham had nothing what- 
ever to do with the insurrection, or alleged insurrection, in 
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S. Giles’s Fields; nor was even engaged in any hostile designs 
against the Government, at the time of his final capture. We 
think, however, that even if this were not so, it would be no 
great wonder if the bitter persecution which they had under- 
gone had driven him and the rest of the Lollards to seek redress 
by means of a change of dynasty. Whether they did so, or 
were merely suspected because it was thought probable that 
they might do so, is a question which, probably, must for ever 
remain in some degree of mystery. 

We have already intimated our intention to draw some con- 
clusions from the view we have taken of the great movement 
under Wycliffe, in reference to present times. Without defend- 
ing or justifying all his proceedings, we contend that those 
proceedings were not necessarily schismatical. If we are right 
in our belief that he did not assume, nor advise his followers to 
assume, the power of conferring holy orders—if his preachers 
were merely itinerant priests, claiming their privilege as such, 
even though irregularly, to do that without Papal sanction 
which the Popes had authorized the mendicant orders to do, 
to preach in any parish without the consent of the parish priest ; 
it is, at least, worthy of consideration, how far the necessity of 
the times might justify such a course. We think he did not 
teach his converts to separate themselves from the communion 
of the Church. Himself a parish priest, and a Doctor in 
Theology, he strove to recall the Church to what he termed 
more ‘Catholic’ belief than that which he found prevailing. 
And in this struggle he lived and died, officiating in his own 
parish church according to the established ritual at the moment 
that he received his final summons. 

Does not this hold out some example, and some encourage+ 
ment to those who, at this very time, as we hear, are yearning 
after better things than they have found existing among them, 
and to ourselves in regard to the course which we should indi- 
cate to them? Instead of exhorting them to set up, wherever 
they can, ‘ Protestant communities,’ ought we not rather to 
persuade them to put forth, wherever they can, the truth as they 
have found it, and to endure hardness as good soldiers of the 
cross, if need be, within the pale of that communion in which 
they are providentially placed? There are some parts of Chris- 
tendom, as we well know, such as the Roman and Neapolitan, 
and probably the Austrian States, in which even so much as 
this would be impossible. Nor ought we, perhaps, to exhort 
the people of those countries to undertake a course which would 
expose them to persecutions from which we ourselves, through 
the good providence of God, are happily exempt. Nor is 
Wycliffe’s example to be pleaded with them; for persecution 
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had been so little practised in England before his time that the 
law, if it existed, was almost a dead letter. 

But there are other countries, such as Piedmont and France, 
and some parts of Germany, where any deviation from the 
established religion would, indeed, expose those who should 
adopt it to the most trying circumstances, but where it can 
hardly be said that such a course would be impracticable. We 
do not mean to recommend any particular course, such as that 
of itinerant preaching, and the like, which must be left to the 
discretion of those with whom must rest the final responsibility 
of carrying out their views in practice. But we contend very 
earnestly that it is our duty, as members of the Reformed 
Catholic Church in England, to exhort them not to quit the 
Church of their country, but by their prayers, their writings, 
their sermons, and, if possible, by still more positive and open 
acts of reformation, to endeavour to restore it to a greater 
approximation towards a primitive and scriptural model. 

Nor is it only in regard to foreign Churches that the infe- 
rences apply which, we think, may be drawn from the times we 
have been considering. 

In speaking of the system of itinerant preaching adopted by the 
Lollards, M. Merle d’Aubigné very justly observes, that ‘ This 
‘ kind of preaching always re-appears in England in the grand 
‘ epochs of the Church,’ (p. 103.) It did so in the time of 
Wycliffe; it did so during the Reformation, when preachers 
were licensed for the purpose; it did so in the last century, 
under Wesley and Whitfield. When shall it again re-appear, 
and to what direction shall the movement tend ? 

There are not wanting some marked points of similarity 
between the present system of the Wesleyan Methodists and 
that of the mendicant friars. The ‘ friar limitour,’ described 
by Chaucer, was one of a class whose office or privilege it was 
to preach and collect alms within certain limits or bounds, as 
the ‘circuit preachers’ now. Whether the system of collecting 
money adopted by these preachers be truly represented as 
having something of the same kind, we would be careful of 
asserting, lest we should be guilty of judging those whom 
we are not set to judge. But that there is on one point 
a great similarity in doctrine between them and the earlier 
Franciscans will hardly be disputed, if we can believe the fol- 
lowing extract to have been written, not by a modern Wes- 
leyan, but by a devotee of the sect of S. Francis, in describing 
the life of his founder :—‘ Being one day in prayer at this her- 
‘ mitage, and calling to mind all his years in the bitterness of 
‘ his soul, he became assured, by means of a new effusion of the 
* Holy Spirit, by which he felt himself filled with joy, that his 
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‘sins were pardoned. It cannot be doubted but that he had 
‘ already received the remission of his sins by means of a lively 
‘ grief, and of the sacrament of penance, when he was converted. 
‘ But in this happy moment he knew it for certain by revela- 
‘tion, and at the same time understood that the remission was 
‘total, that is, that all the punishments due to his sins were 
‘ remitted him.’* 

Those who are conversant with the practical working of 
Wesleyanism, and, perhaps, of some other systems among our- 
selves, uniformly testify to this very same self-delusion as lying 
at the root of the whole superstructure. Believing heforchand 
that they must expect some sensible assurance of the pardon of 
their sins, they give way to profligate habits, as if to magnify 
the future gift of grace ; and when they think they have received 
it, they despise all ordinary means of grace, and often, alas! end 
by being hypocrites, when they began only as enthusiasts. Far 
be it from us to say that this is always the case. Far be it from 
us to deny that there are many good, and humble, and pious 
Christians among them; but we are describing the system 
as it affects the sinful and unreclaimed portion of the commu- 
nity, and if it sometimes stops them in a career of vice, we fear 
it often leads them into spiritual pride, and sometimes to a very 
dangerous downfall. 

And what is the remedy? It will not be denied, that if we 
call ourselves the Catholic Church in England, we oblige our- 
selves by that title to attempt a remedy for those whose souls 
we claim as a portion of the heritage of our Church. We 
believe it has been a practice pretty common among the clergy, 
where railway works have been going on through their parishes 
or in their neighbourhood, to hire Scripture Readers to read to, 
and instruct the men upon the works. We have heard, too, of 
railway chaplains in holy orders being sometimes engaged ; 
but can the clergy delegate such functions as these? Are not 
these precisely he occasions on which they themselves are 
bound by their ordination vows to preach the Gospel, and, if 
need be, in the open air? And if on such occasions, why not 
on others of a similar kind? We well remember, on that memo- 
rable 10th of April, when the Chartist-gathering took place on 
Kennington Common, to have been haunted all the day with a 
sort of vision of some white-robed bishop, with his assistant 
priests, advancing towards them in venerable order, and placing 
his life in their hands, while he preached to them of One, his 
Master and theirs, in whose sight all are equal, and who alone 
can right the wrongs and inequalities of life! And it is not 
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without consideration that we say this, nor without being pre- 
pared, if need be, or occasion arise, to point out the system on 
which we think such preaching might be successfully con- 
ducted. 

To return, then, to the sentiment that ‘this kind of preach- 
‘ing always re-appears in England in great epochs of the 
‘ Church;’ the only question that remains is, whether such an 
epoch have now arrived. We believe that it has. We believe 
that the time only awaits the men; and that the men will be 
found, when some one—if possible, a Bishop—shall shew the 
way. LEvxoriare aliquis! 
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Art. VII.—1. The Tourist’s Illustrated Handbook for Ireland. 
1853. 

2. A Fortnight in Ireland. By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. 
1852. London: Murray. é 

3. Four Days in Connemara. By Sir Diesy Neave, Bart. 
1852. 


THE questions which are Tg to an English mind by any 
tolerable acquaintance with Ireland, are neither few, nor, in 
reality, unimportant. We shall confine ourselves, in the present 
article, to such as concern the surface of things; in other words, 
to the more obvious and generally recognised characteristics of 
the nation. What chiefly engages our interest in these, is not 
so much the importance of them,—indeed they are for the most 
part trifles—as their prevailing so universally. The slighter 
they are, the more curious it is that they should be found im- 
pressed on every specimen of the class: just as we think it more 
singular that the brothers and sisters of a family should resemble 
each other in voice, than that their features should be similar; 
or that ‘Balaam’s mark’ should be found on a whole genus, 
than that the members of that genus should in other respects 
correspond. It is surely remarkable, that a whole nation should 
consent together in certain departures, all of them indifferent, 
and some of them ludicrous, from the type to which, on the 
whole, they are conformable. Why does an Irishman never 
say ‘yes?’ Why does the whole nation, to a man, say ‘ will’ 
for ‘shall,’ and ‘ would’ for ‘should,’ when speaking in the 
first person? Why did it live for three hundred years on pota- 
toes? Why is the national spade five feet long? Or, to come 
to more mental peculiarities, What makes the Irish elo- 
quent? What makes them make bulls? How is it that the 
Irishman—aye, one and the same Irishman, —is the very soul of 
honour, yet the very embodiment of the spirit of lying? con- 
stitutionally the most contented, yet practically the most turbu- 
lent, of mortals? the most faithful creature, yet the ‘ biggest 
chate’ in the universe—so that he shall restore you your pro- 
perty most scrupulously one moment, and pillage you of it with- 
out mercy the next? These may seem trifling inquiries, but 
surely they cannot be deemed, either as a matter of ethnology 
or of ethics, altogether uninteresting. 

In truth, the peculiarities of speech or character, which dis- 
tinguish the secondary offshoots of the great human genealogical 
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tree from its main branches, deserve to be studied, if we mis- 
take not, in a more painstaking and philosophical spirit 
than has usually been brought to the investigation of them. 
Thus, that the Dorians of old spoke the broadest Greek, that 
the Beeotians were the most stupid, and the Cretans the greatest 
liars in all Greece, was matter of common observation or 
opinion. It is to be regretted that it was not made matter of 
attentive investigation also. It would not have been unworthy 
of that Socratic philosophy which first proclaimed that ‘the 
proper study of mankind was man,’ to have gone a little into 
the cause of the peculiarities thus attaching to some minor 
varieties of the species. It is disappointing, for example, to find 
that the lively and acute Athenians were content to laugh at 
the broad Scotch of their Dorian cousins, as exhibited to them 
by Aristophanes, and never dreamt of trying to account for it. 
We should have liked to know whether any philosophical 
rationale could have been assigned for the fact which Epimenides 
declared was of immemorial standing in his day (the sixth cen- 
tury before the Christian era), and which had undergone no 
change in S. Paul’s, viz. that ‘ the Cretans were always liars, evil 
beasts, slow bellies ;? and again, whether Beeotian dulness was 
really owing, as Horace assumes, to the grossness of the air. 

We shall not apologise, then, for instituting a brief inquiry 
into the causes of some of those traits of the Irish national 
character which we have alluded to, notwithstanding the non- 
importance of some of them; convinced as we are that, in the 
case of nations as of individuals, trifles are often the truest 
index to character; and that a good service is done whenever 
any advance is made towards a correct diagnosis of the peculiar 
tendencies observable in any considerable portion of the human 
family. 

There are circumstances, too, which render such an inquiry 
more than commonly interesting at the present moment. Until 
very lately,—indeed, we are by no means sure that the state of 
things has altogether passed away even now,—the English, as 
a nation, were not only profoundly ignorant of Ireland, but 
thankful for their ignorance. And truly they had much to be 
thankful for. Beyond a confused general notion of an un- 
governable race, alternately mad with whiskey and starving on 
potatoes; flourishing shillelaghs at fairs, and shooting landlords 
from behind ‘ditches,’ (¢.¢. stone walls,) with silver bullets; 
we doubt whether a much clearer conception has usually 
been entertained in this country of the interior life of the Irish, 
than of the interior of Africa. Nor have the historical and 
ecclesiastical antecedents of the Sister Kingdom been much less 
misapprehended or ignored, than its real social condition. You 
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shall find to this day persons, otherwise fairly informed, who 
cannot tell you whether, or when, there was a Norman invasion of 
Ireland as well as of England; whether it resulted in a Hastings 
or a Runnymede; whether Ireland had been up to that time 
a heptarchy or a monarchy, a Pagan or a Christian country ; 
whether Brian Boru was a heathen giant or a Christian king; 
whether S. Columba’s right name was Columba or Columbo. 

Whether the immense increase in the number of tourists 
in Ireland, occasioned by the tempting month’s ticket of the 
Great North-Western Railway Company, covering some 1,000 
or 1,500 miles of route, and accompanied by a copy of the 
well got-up green book named at the head of our article, has 
been attended with any proportionate improvement in our ac- 
quaintance with the Irish nation, may well be doubted. But 
recent events have certainly awakened a more intelligent spirit 
of inquiry into the circumstances of the country, than existed 
some few years since. Famine, the precursor, and in some 
sense the parent, of emigration on a colossal scale, and of a 
religious movement of some pretensions, has turned our eyes 
towards a country which had hitherto presented no such stimu- 
lants to curiosity. These things among the lower classes,— 
while, amongst the upper, the important transfers of property 
effected, or effecting, under the Encumbered Estates Commis- 
sion, have opened a prospect of a re-invigoration cf the national 
life, by the infusion of a kindred but stronger element. By 
some sanguine persons, indeed, this is looked upon as all but a 
fait accompli, both in a social and ecclesiastical point of view. 
It is but to continue to the exhaustion point the present drain 
upon the old Irish and Roman Catholic and mortgage-encum- 
bered population, infusing at the same time the requisite amount 
of omnigenous Protestantism, and of English and Scotch men, 
money, and enterprise, and the thing isdone. Plant the English 
oak and Scotch fir instead of the shillelagh and arbutus upon 
Treland’s glorious hills, exeunt the Irish, enter omnes, and a new 
scene commences. It may be so. But let it be remembered, 
that this is not the way to restore a nation, but to blot it out, 
and make a new one. 

However, in either case, whether the Ireland of ten years ago 
be destined to be merely remodelled, or to be replaced altogether, 
it may be well to record, either for the guidance of the future, 
or as a memorial of the past, to serve as a beacon light or as a 
monument, such an estimate of the national idiosyncrasy as 
our acquaintance with the subject enables us to form. This is, 
we conceive, the kind of information more immediately needed 
just now, for such as desire to form a correct judgment upon 
what may be called the Irish problem. Of statistics, Sir Francis 
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Head has furnished us an abundant and valuable supply, in his 
‘Fortnight in Ireland,’ not unmixed, however, with many a 
cleverly or amusingly put illustration, upon which we shall ven- 
ture to draw occasionally. To this there needs to be added a 
truthful conception of the national character, with its depths and 
shallows; of the mutual feelings prevailing between the two great 
classes and communions of the country, and similar matters. It 
is only by the help of such knowledge that it is possible to fore- 
cast with any correctness Ireland’s future, actual or potential ; 
either what she is to be, or what she might have been, Some of our 
facts and illustrations may look trifling or irrelevant; others will, 
perhaps, have the appearance of having been painted or dressed 
up in a national costume for piquancy’s sake. We pledge our- 
selves, however, to allege nothing which has not, to our mind, a 
real bearing upon some interesting point of the national ethics 
or condition; and scarcely any fact or anecdote, for the par- 
ticulars of which, and as far as possible for its very wording, we 
cannot vouch our own personal knowledge, or that of a trust- 
worthy authority. ‘To some, again, we shall seem to set Irish 
character too high, to others too low; nor can we flatter our- 
selves that we have hit the juste milicu. Thus much we can 
aver, that our hardest hits, if any there be, are given, like the 
Irishman’s own, in love and goodwill; and that, on the other 
hand, we are well aware that the very brightness with which 
some points of character stand out to our view, is in most 
instances but too certain an indication of some corresponding 
shadow lurking behind. 

Irish character is among the first objects to catch the eye of 
an Englishman landing ig Sey And such as he encounters 
it at the outset, such he finds it to be through all stages of his 
acquaintance with it. Servatur ad imum qualis ab incepto. It 
comes before him first in the form of the national physiognomy. 
Never was family likeness, the facies non omnibus una, nec di- 
versa tamen, more fully exemplified. Amidst every diversity of 
feature, the Hibernicism of expression never fails. Jovial or 
roguish, open or sinister, devout or dissipated, it is all the same. 
Once seen, it can never be forgotten; though, even when seen a 
thousand times, it defies description. Were we to coin a word 
to convey our idea of the prevailing expression, it would be 
latency. There is a latent something, the consciousness of which 
may be read in every countenance. The inner man is evidently 
fed on some hidden food; illuminated, like the devotees of 
Mount Athos, by some inward light, unperceived by all but the 
possessor of it. Under average circumstances,—indeed under 
circumstances very far below the average,—this hidden source 
of satisfaction imparts to the entire man a serenity which a 
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Brachman might envy. But on the slightest provocation given, 
it bursts forth with a wonderful expansive power; and makes 
itself felt, heard, and seen in a thousand vehemences of manner, 
voice, and action. It is not long before the stranger makes 
personal acquaintance with the entire cycle of peculiarities, 
vocal, grammatical, or expressional, to which we have already 
made some allusion in these pages. A little longer sojourn in 
the land reveals to him, in like manner, those modes of action, 
so full of purest paradox, which we have further ventured to 
speak of as characteristic of the nation. What may be the 
source of all these peculiarities, our traveller is left wondering 
still. What that hidden thing is, which thus imparts demure- 
ness to the national countenance; fire, recklessness, blundering, 
with other singularities, to the national speech, and perplexing 
anomaly to the national morals,—if, indeed, any common cause 
can be assigned to them all,—is a matter open to conjecture. 
Our own opinion is that these phenomena are reducible to one 
common cause: but let our readers judge. 

The Irishman, then, as we conceive him, is the creature of 
certain inborn imaginings,—of a certain metaphysical or cosmi- 
cal creed, which is a part of himself, and which, without his 
being exactly aware of it, prompts his every action. The 
impulse communicated by this creed it is that imparts a sense 
of satisfaction to his whole being, and the expression of it to his 
countenance. It is this that now brightens for him his arrowy 
eloquence, and anon plunges him into the obscurity of inextri- 
cable confusions :—that awakens at one time the moral sense 
within him, and at another, to use his own expression, ‘ con- 
founds it entirely.’ But we perceive that, to make ourselves 
understood, we must be more explicit. We say, then, that the 
humblest Irishman that treads upon brogues, or Irishwoman 
that dispenses with chaussure altogether, lives (did they but 
know it), in the presence of certain great abstractions. Plato 
did not more firmly believe, if indeed he believed at all, in the 
existence of a 

‘ First good, first perfect, and first fair,’ 
in the existence, that is to say, of certain abstract perfections, 
than the Irishman does in the embodiment of those perfections 
in the world around him. He is the very reverse of a Manichee. 
Like the cunning woman of Endor, overmatched by her own 
spells, he ‘sees gods ascending out of the earth.’ The lively 
and imaginative Greeks peopled their woods, streams, and hills 
with Dryads and Naiads, and Oreades. Yet this was rather the 
elegant and otiose belief of poets and poet-like minds, than the 
living conviction of the vulgar multitude. It was caviare to the 
general. But the Irishman actually lives upon the conviction 
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and undoubting belief that there exists somewhere illimitable 
power and wondrousness, grandeur and beauty, felicity and 
riches. He is quite sure that these exist, and exist for him, if he 
could but come at them. And then, rather than lack the agree- 
able company of these splendid visions in some realized and 
tangible form, he liberally invests everything within his reach 
and ken with these attributes. Never was a creature so theo- 
morphous. He sets up objects for his mental worship, and for 
the contentment of his inward impulse to be still believing in, 
and wondering at something, with an ingenuity and a versatility 
not to be baffled. He is quite certain there is something rich 
and perfect and satisfying at the bottom of this world’s poor 
and beggarly sort of elements—poor and beggarly enough, it 
must be admitted, for anything that he, poor fellow, has expe- 
rience of :—something mighty racy lurking under the cover of 
this world’s dulness and commonplace, if you only knew how to 
hit upon it. The one conviction is the secret of his imper- 
turbable contentment, the other of his never-failing humour. 


One cannot help greatly admiring his thus seeing and honouring 
the very spirit of beauty and fitness in a condition involving 
about the maximum amount of personal discomfort, and his 
wonderful knack of eliciting the very essence of fun out of the 
‘ gravest situations.’ But this is in the true spirit of idolatry: 


a fact which has not escaped the notice of a certain acute observer 
of human nature. ‘Taking the very refuse among those things 
‘ which served to no use, being a crooked piece of wood and full 
‘ of knots, he carves it diligently, when he has nothing else to 
‘ do, and forms it by the skill of his understanding.’ The Irish 
peasant honours with a simplicity, which in any less acute crea- 
ture we should call stolid, the very unsatisfactory lot in which 
he finds himself: he sees elegance and health in his misshapen 
and unwholesome cabin; high farming in his potatoes; luxury 
in his Indian ‘ male;’ riches, in a word, in poverty, and good in 
everything. The fact that a thing belongs to him, or stands in 
any near relation to him, at once imparts to it an extraordinary 
merit and value. 

One cannot but perceive in the native cheerfulness of the 
Irish peasant a wonderful compensation for his numerous priva- 
tions. But then virtue consists in a mean; and that mean 
is not always observed in this case. While Irish contented- 
ness is not (as is generally imagined) physical laziness, but 
rather a mind feeding on something more refined than the 
elements of outward prosperity; it has at the same time, of 
course, a close connexion with Jaziness, and an all but unavoid- 
able tendency to slide into it. To this is obviously to be traced 
that protracted acquiescence in a particular root as the staff of 
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life, the cause of which we have placed among our qucries. 
The extraordinary simplicity of the agricultural process required 
for its cultivation, at once recommended it as the food of the 
nation. The Irishman reverses the usual mode of ratiocination, 
according to which things are valuable in the inverse ratio of 
their accessibility. He is for the direct ratio. Whatever is 
easiest to come at, the same is also the best. To the same principle 
is to be referred the national mode of digging, and the form of 
the implement employed in the operation. That the Irish spade 
should be twice the length of the English, and unprovided with 
any aperture for thrusting the hand into, is only therefore not 
curious, because it saves half the labour. Standing pretty nearly 
upright, with a cheerful countenance, and in an unconstrained 
posture, which presents no obstacle either to his either conversing 
freely with his neighbour or observing the natural beauty of the 
landscape, the Irish peasant plants his foot on a sort of stirrup 
provided for the purpose, and turns up the soil ‘as unconsarnedly 
as possible.’ ‘ Sure, it saves breaking the back over it.’ It does 
so, no doubt; but it also saves breaking the soil to any extent 
worth mentioning. This, however, is a secondary matter; and 
it is obvious that this implement, like other institutions of the 
country, is constructed chiefly with a view to ‘saving the 
throuble.’ Herodotus would certainly have reckoned the Irish- 
man along with the Egyptian, as one of those for whose benefit 
the primeval law of labour seems to have been all but repealed: 
for he, too, puts himself to wondrous little trouble about those 
little preliminaries of ploughing, harrowing, and the like, which 
are the ordinary lot of agriculturists; ‘but when he hath cast 
‘in the seed, he forthwith folds his arms and waits for the har- 
‘ vest ;’’ which he reaps, too, without being beholden, like the 
Egyptian, to the pigs or the Nile. 

One thing, in truth, there is which an Irishman does not 
worship, and that is material prosperity. Indeed, he has rather 
acontempt for it, than otherwise. He prefers the idea to the 
reality. To his imagining, his humble lot is a ‘ bee-eu-tiful’ 
one already, and you can’t mend it much by your tinkering. 
What signifies just poking a stone into the wall here, to make 
it weather-tight, or pushing another out there, to prevent its 
being smoke-tight? What signifies an old hat more or less in 
the window, or an increased approximation between the different 
levels of the floor ? of which, as at the bottom of the Lacus As- 
phaltites, and other inland seas, there are always two at least. 
These things will add not a grain to the sands of gold over which 
the Pactolus of his imagination wanders. ‘Sure, it ‘ill do:’ 
nay, the existing structure will not only ‘do,’ but is full of 
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‘illigant conthrivances,’ the whole beauty and merit of which 
would be sacrificed by the threatened innovations. And as he 
is thus provokingly contented on the one hand, as the result of 
his idealism, so is he on the other, from the same cause, liable 
to violent gusts of discontent and turbulence. Accustomed to 
bow down before ideas, he is easily prevailed upon to lend 
himself to the promotion of ‘ repale,’ or anything else that wears 
the semblance of being for the glory and honour of the ‘ ould 
country.’ He is a patriot, however, by accident, simply because 
patriotism is a great idea; not, like the Greeks, because it is 
the one idea to which all others are subordinate. 

Of course when, from the contemplation of his own humble 
lot, this worshipper of ideas turns to the world at large, and 
his relations to it, he finds abundant objects for his faith to 
fasten upon. There is the master he serves, with all his be- 
longings and kindred, to the remotest degree; ‘the town’ (that 
is, the country, the domain) on which he lives; ‘ the boys’ (that 
is, the men) who inhabit it; the crops growing, or expected to 
grow thereon ; the ‘ould’ country, and the ‘ ould’ persuasion. 
It is not too much to say that, to an implicit belief in the per- 
fection of these and similar accidents of his worldly position, the 
Irishman dedicates himself with a most entire devotion. To 
those who inhabit the more mountainous and picturesque part 
of the country, the natural scenery is the object of the like un- 
bounded estimation. The warmth of admiration with which 
these and such like things are regarded, is the secret of almost 
every prominent trait, good or evil, in the Irish character—of 
Irish eloquence, Irish idiom, and Irish ‘bulls ;’ of Irish honour, 
and Irish lying and dishonesty; of the strong affection with 
which servants, male and female, regard their masters and mis- 
tresses ; and, less directly, of the attachment of the peasant class 
to the Roman Catholic religion. 

We have no hesitation in assigning, as the main source of 
Irish eloquence, the strength and intensity with which Irishmen 
feel. The axiom, ‘ He best shall paint them who shall feel them 
most,’ whether true or not as a general rule, certainly holds 
good here. In fact, an Irishman expatiating on an interesting 
theme, is a man riding his hobby. The vivid imagery, the 
aptness of allusion, the copious torrent of words, all rise at the 
bidding of the master-feeling—the strong inward persuasion of 
the incomparable realities and excellences residing in all things 
in pace | and in the theme which happens to be uppermost 
in particular. Of course, if there were not also great natural 
acuteness and readiness, the result would not follow; but these 
are almost inseparable from intense power of idealisation, and 
are continually stimulated and kept bright by it. 
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One way in which the loftiness of an Irishn:an’s conceptions 
about everything betrays itself, is the frequency with which terms 
expressive of wonder, grandeur, terror, beauty, &c. are applied to 
the description of the most ordinary matters or events. Such a 
description will teem with the expressions ‘ wonderful,’ ‘ mighty,’ 
‘ powerful,’ ‘ tremendous,’ ‘ terrible,’ ‘excéllent’ (sic), ‘elegant,’ 
‘lovely.’ When these, as adjectives or adverbs, are applied to 
somewhat humble or incompatible subjects, the effect, on an 
English ear, is ludicrous enough. A fine horse or cow will be 
described as an ‘illigant baste;’ so too you hear of ‘lovely 
manure ;’ ‘ mighty wake tay ;’ ‘ terrible good crops.’ The last of 
these expressions occurs as a provincialism in England; and this 
mode of speech has been carried out, as is well known, in 
American slang, to an offensive degree. There is all the 
difference in the world, however, between the artificial bragga- 
docio of the one country, and the native vehemence which 
prompts these paradoxes in the other. It is most probable, 
however, that Ireland is the parent of the American usage. 

But the Irishman is not less happy and forcible in other de- 
partments of rhetoric. As he chooses the most intense ex- 
pressions, whether always very applicable or not, so his colloca- 
tion and accumulation of words and particles, on the most trivial 
occasions, is such as to bear you down and take all by storm; 
while the effect is further heightened by other rhetorical artifices. 
A less promising subject for rhetorical display than the simple 
fact of abundance of food having been provided on some occasion, 
can hardly be imagined ; and an English peasant would express 
the fact by simply saying, ‘ there was plenty to eat.’ Not so an 
Irishman or Irishwoman, more voluble than he. Nothing will 
adequately express his or her mind upon the subject short of 
saying (our instance is a quotation) that, ‘the ating and the 
dhrinking, that was in it, was wonderful.’ We are satisfied 
that Longinus and Burke would have agreed in pronouncing 
this short sentence to be framed on the most approved principles 
of rhetoric. Observe how the Englishman’s solitary and jejune 
verb ‘to eat’ is expanded into two goodly substantives, each of 
them provided, for the more strength and effectiveness, with a 
definite article, ‘the ating and the dhrinking ;’ and how forcibly 
the idea, thus repeated and reverberated, comes down upon the 
ear. As Longinus says, TH emaddnA@ TAnTTe dopa. Then 
mark, that the predicate is carried away from the common- 
place and sensuous region of mere physical quantity into that 
of the marvellous. The thing is ‘wonderful.’ And a further 
touch of grandeur, bordering hard upon sublimity, is imparted 
to the whole conception by the phrase ‘that was in it.’ That 
which is cloudy and undefined, is also, as Burke has observed, 
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more or less sublime. ‘In rt.’ In what? or how ‘in’? Jm- 
agination alone can supply the answer, in all its sublime pro- 
portions. It only needs that this sentence should have the 
benefit of genuine Irish delivery and elocution, to ensure it a 
high place among efforts of this nature. 

As we have now touched upon one or two peculiarities of Irish 
phraseology, we will take leave to prosecute this subject a little 
further. We have already hazarded the assertion that an Irish- 
man never says ‘yes.’ Those who know the country will admit 
that the exceptions to this rule are so few, that it may safely be 
enunciated in this universal form. Our business is not to 
establish the fact, but to account for it. Yet it may serve as an 
illustration of it, that at a well-known collegiate school near 
Dublin, to which Ireland’s aristocracy are beginning to look as 
offering on Irish ground what they have hitherto had to seek at 
Eton or Harrow, and which, therefore, reflects the phraseological 
condition of the higher classes of society, the greatest difficulty 
of all has been found to be that of teaching the boys to utter the 
affirmative particle customarily used in this country. Ireland, 
in short, is another and a more prononcée Languedoc. That pro- 
vince, it is well known, derives its name from the prevalence in 
it of a patois, in which oc is used for oui; hence called the 
Langue doc. Even so is Ireland distinguished from England by 
rejecting altogether her affirmative particle; only, what is the 
most remarkable point, she has forgotten to provide any substi- 
tute for it. How then, to echo a celebrated inquiry of the 
Duke’s, can the business of affirmation be carried on in the 
country? Partly by stronger terms, such as ‘ surely,’ ‘certain-ly,’ 
‘no doubt at all at all about it,’ and the like ; but chiefly by the 
singular and somewhat Homeric expedient of repeating the 
words of the interrogating party, or an equivalent for them in 
the shape of the auxiliary verb. ‘Did you sec, &c.? - §I did.’ 
‘Is it a fine day?’ ‘It is;’ and so on. ‘ Do you live in that 
place where we changed cars?’ ‘I do, Sir?? ‘Were you born 
there? ‘I was, indade, yere Arnhr?’ (Sir F. Head, p. 186, 
who gives, by the way, one or two instances of a peculiar variety 
of this response, in which the auxiliary verb is different from 
that employed in the question: ‘ Are those hills in winter covered 
with snow?’ ‘ They do, Sir.’ p. 196.) We must bespeak our 
reader’s patience while we endeavour to unravel the metaphy- 
sical rationale of this peculiarity of speech. 

Among the Dit minorum gentium which the Irishman reveres, 
must be reckoned the principle of positiveness and certainty. 
It has been said of Dr. Arnold, that he got up every morning 
with the impression that everything was an open question. 
The Irishman gets up with an equally strong impression that 
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nothing is so. The very idea of doubt, on any subject whatso- 
ever, is totally alien to his whole mind and way of viewing 
things. Be it a fact of the past or present, or a contingency, 
yet future, he entertains no sort of misgivings as to the state of 
the case. He knows all about it. The aspect of the matter, 
as announced by him, has visibly, it is true, a singular ten- 
dency to coincide with what he wishes, or with what somebody 
else wishes, on the subject. There is considerable appearance 
of his claiming for his personal volition that power over facts, 
which the table-movers claim over tables. However, the 
strength of his convictions is no less than what we have 
represented. These convictions are of course strongest with 
his strength of reference to future events; especially such as 
the person so convinced has in some degree under his own con- 
trol. And it cannot be denied, that when duly combined with 
compensating attributes, and balanced by them, this same Irish 
strength of conviction form a noble and valuable character. 
Indeed, if we were to affirm that, for particular purposes, the 
world cannot produce its equal, the onus probandi would rest 
with those who should gainsay our position. The very ‘ fore- 
most man of all this world,’ in our day at least, was compounded 
after this recipe; and the stability of Europe and the world at 
this moment is owing, under Providence, to a happy and admi- 
rable attemperature of native Irish will and strength of convic- 
tion, with acquired English wisdom and tenacity of purpose. 
However little the Duke of Wellington may have cared to 
remember the fact, or Ireland to appropriate the glory of it, 
it cannot be unsaid or gainsaid, that that extraordinary man 
was cast in an Irish mould, though manipulated by English 
circumstance. And those who have perused either M. Maurel’s 
notice of his character, or the revelations lately made in a con- 
temporary,’ as to the mind with which he entered on his un- 
paralleled career of victory, will easily be of accord with us 
as to the particular trait of Irish character which was most 
instrumental in bringing about those successes. The great 
secret of the whole business, after all, was, that he meant to win, 
from the beginning. He was quite sure he should win. His 
sense of mission was equal to Mahomet’s. The only difference 
between him and the unmixed Irish mind, was that, in addition 
to making sure of it, he also made it sure. It was here that his 
English training and attempering came in. He not only fore- 
saw the result, but pre-armed himself to insure it. He fore- 
casted the means as well as the end. Thus he ‘diminished to 
the utmost the share that fortune might have in events.’ Certain 
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to win as an Irishman, he was cool and provident as an English- 
man in doing it. 

Now this certainty of conviction (to return to our humbler 
theme) imparts a colour in various ways to the Irish variety of 
the English language. It appears in the Irishman’s unwilling- 
ness to delegate to any mere affirmative particle that ever was 
framed, the responsible office of expressing the firmness of his 
convictions, the accuracy of his knowledge, the strength of his 
purposes. No mere unexpressive affirmatives for him. His 
answer to any question under the sun must convey to the in- 
terrogator’s mind some idea of the adamantine rock on which 
his feet have the good fortune to be placed. There must be an 
adverb expressive, in its proper nature, of certainty beyond the 
reach of chance or change; or a verb, delivering categorically 
beyond the possibility of mistake. Hence that national dislike 
to saying ‘yes,’ and the substitution for it of more re-assuring 
forms of affirmation, which we have described. Nay, so innate 
is the love of affirmation in the Irish bosom, that even where a 
negative answer has to be given, the preamble of the reply 
shall be conceived in an affirmative form; whether from pure 
dislike of negation, or by way of letting the inquirer down easy. 
‘ Did you suffer much during the famine?’ ‘ And indade I did 
not, thank God.’ (Sir F. Head.) ‘Can I get up this mountain 
this way?’ ‘Oh, surely :—ye can’t,—a style of map’ vzrovoiav 
_ Aristophanes himself would have wished he had thought 
of. 

To the same principle, or rather the same habit of giving 
expression on all occasions to the ideas of certainty and volition, 
we are disposed to refer the most singular, perhaps, of all the 
regular Irish inflections of the Queen’s English—the substi- 
tution, namely, in certain definite cases, of ‘ will’ for ‘shall.’ 
There is a foolish story, intended to illustrate this peculiarity 
of speech, of an Irishman or a Frenchman exclaiming, on falling 
into the water— I will be drowned, nobody shall save me;’ and 
of his being left to perish accordingly, pursuant to his expressed 
wishes. This, or anything resembling it, can never, we under- 
take to say, have happened: and it entirely misrepresents the 
Irish idiom. No man in his senses, nor yet out of them, ever 
places an emphasis contrary to his intention. A person in the 
case supposed might misplace his ‘shall’ and ‘ will,’ but he 
could not possibly emphasize them so faultily, as to lead the 
bystanders to suppose him bent upon self-destruction when he 
was not. The real nature of the Irish idiom in this matter is 
as follows. An Englishman expresses anything which he 
designs to do, and in which he is therefore active, by ‘I will;’ 
but anything which he eapects will befall him, by ‘I shall.’ The 
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one phrase expresses his own volition and intention; the other, 
his opinion as to the decrees of fate concerning him. ‘I will 
go and see.’ ‘I shall catch a cold.’ Sometimes, indeed, ¢ shall’ 
may be put for ‘will;’ as, ‘I shall go and see; never ‘ will’ for 
‘shall.’ These rules are not applicable beyond the first person ; 
but as it is only with respect to that person that our Irish 
cousins are caught tripping, to it we may confine our attention. 

Now what the Irish do is, that they contravene the last rule 
we have stated. In propositions expressed in the first person, 
they substitute ‘ will’ for ‘shall;’ that is to say, that in a case 
where volition is by the nature of the case excluded, (as in the 
foreboding sentence, ‘I shall catch a cold,’) they substitute for 
the auxiliary which is expressive of fate, one which is expressive 
of volition. The effect is of course, to an English ear, comical 
enough. ‘I'll catch a great cold before I’m done.’ ‘ We'll be 
late for the train, and that ‘ll be the end of it. This last 
sentence we give verbatim from the mouth of an ecclesiastic of 
the highest dignity in the Church of Ireland; and we believe 
that the usage is all but universal. The rationale of the thing, 
is, we think, obvious. Just at the point where there is not the 
smallest occasion for its services, and where, indeed, it cannot 
have the slightest effect upon the result,—at that point the 
Irishman thrusts in his volition, or the representative of it. 
There is probably something satisfactory to his mind in doing 
so. He has registered a sort of protest against anything on 
earth, or off it, even tothe very decrees of fate itself,—being 
removed from the influence of his volition and the sphere of his 
potentiality. Such at least is our solution of the phenomenon ; 
and we have the more confidence in tendering it as the true 
one, from our having been able to point just now to a somewhat 
parallel case; the injection, namely, of an affirmative into a 
sentence where it would produce no possible effect, beyond that 
of registering an invincible preference for a purely positive 
view of things in general. Taking the view which we have 
suggested of this substitution of ‘ will’ for ‘shall,’ there is 
something touching, though bordering still upon the serio- 
comic, in the Hibernian simplicity with which this poor shred 
of volition sometimes intrudes itself even on the domain of that 
inevitable destiny of all men, about which there is least of all 
any room for choosing. Thus the translation of an Irish hymn 
or prayer, furnished to us once by a simple-hearted peasant, 
runs as follows :— 


‘I lie in my bed, as I'll lie in my grave, &c.’ 


In other instances, it must be frankly admitted, the lan- 
guage is enriched and beautified, though at the expense of its 
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proper genius. In the finer and more expressive languages, as 
Greek and French, the great abstractions, whether in the 
natural or the moral world, are expressed by prefixing the 
article, which in less finely articulating tongues, such as Latin 
and English, is wanting. Thus we have 7 weyadwotvn and la 
gloire, for ‘ magnanimity ’ and ‘ glory ;’ 76 yvyos and a soif, for 
‘cold’ and ‘thirst.’ This grander and more striking mode of 
expression has been naturalized on the other side of the water, 
and you may hear of a man’s being eaten up ‘ wi’ the pride and 
the consate ;’ ‘choking with the thirst, &c.;) ‘I'm wake wi’ 
the hunger.’ (Sir. F. Head, p. 6.) So also there is a noble 
sort of epexegetical clause, familiar to the Greek writers, and to 
readers of our noble English Version, as in the passage, ‘ When 
there were yet but few of them, and they strangers in the land;’ 
‘the only son of his mother, and she [was] a widow.’ This 
striking and picturesque mode of expression is a favourite 
vehicle for the native Irish vehemence and imaginativeness. 
‘ And he runnin’ and shoutin’ for the bare life” ‘I didn’t get 
bit or sup this great while till now; and me choking with the 
thirst ::—a sentence which is illustrative of more than one of 
the peculiarities we have enumerated. 

But it is, perhaps, in the department of the prepositions, that 
Irish power of wielding English words is most signally mani- 
fested. We doubt whether either Greek or German can show 
anything superior, for pregnancy and power, to the following 
usages of the prepositions ‘in’ and ‘upon.’ At the same time 
the English listener is liable, as will be seen, to slight misap- 
prehensions, as the consequence of these more refined modes of 
speech. We have already given an instance of ‘in it’ being 
used in a peculiar manner. But the phrase is applied with the 
utmost largeness to whatsoever is in any way forthcoming, con- 
tained, or involved in any action, transaction, or state of things. 
‘There isn’t the half iz it there was, Sir,’ was the laconic, 
though somewhat exaggerated form, in which was lately set 
forth to us the decrease of the numbers of the population pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic creed in Ireland at the present 
time, as compared with the number attached to the same per- 
suasion a short time since. So again, a nocturnal foray against 
a garden was thus summed up: ‘there was eight of them in 
it,,—that is to say, as afterwards appeared, not ‘in’ the 
garden,—into which, owing to a timely alarm, the thieves were 
unable to penetrate,—but merely ‘in’ the transaction. ‘On’ 
or ‘upon’ is used, again, in the peculiar sense of ‘ to the detri- 
ment of,’ ‘ They’ve rose the market upon us;’ or ‘that young 
man has put a mile upon us,’ viz. by giving a wrong direction 
as to the road. Occasional misconceptions of course arise here, 
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for want of due notice being given whether the physical or 
metaphysical sense of the preposition is intended. Thus, to 
the inquiry, how a small farmer came to be behindhand with 
his rent? it was replied, ‘ Why you see, Sir, two cows died 
upon him in the one year, and that was very bad for him.’ ‘And 
the next year a cow burst upon him,—wid eating’ (it was for- 
tunately added in explanation) ‘too much clover.’ Other pre- 
position usages have a grace and ease perfectly Homeric; thus 
we recognise the epic Tol in the favourite expression, ‘true for 
ye. Others, again, have a quiet beauty and pathos about them, 
as in this translation of an epitaph from the original Irish: 
‘ Aged 21, Lawrence died from us.’ It should be added, that 
not a few English words have been enriched with new senses 
by their residence on Irish ground. Thus, ‘convenient’ is 
used, as is well known, in the sense of ‘ contiguous,’ including 
also, cryptically, the idea of ‘handy.’ Our readers will re- 
member the tar-barrel which stood ‘ convenient’ to the premises 
occupied by the ‘ physical force’ men, when an attempt was 
made to set them on fire by the ‘moral force’ men, in the 
rising of 1848. So ‘combustibles’ is employed to designate 
materials of any kind, inflammable or not; probably as being 
the stronger expression. 

Thus far of Irish eloquence and idiom, and of the causes of 
‘them. We have promised to show that Irish bulls may be 
referred to the selfsame causes. Miss Edgeworth, in her well- 
known essay on the subject, takes leave to assume the national 
proneness to these peccadilloes, and we shall so far follow her 
example. She finds the solution of the matter, however, 
in the national habit of using figurative language. Thus, an 
instance adduced by Miss Edgeworth, is that of pronouncing a 
certain ship the finest ‘that ever sailed on the face of the earth.’ 
Now it is true that in this particular instance, the temptation 
to make a bull, lay in the generally recognised figurative 
expression, ‘on the face of the earth.’ Catching at this tempting 
flourish, and not adjusting the rest of his sentence very accu- 
rately to it, the speaker committed a bull incontinently. The 
same temptation too is no doubt the exciting cause of other 
bulls; some of English growth, such as the well-known de- 
nunciation, ‘ Sir, the hand of justice cannot any longer wink 
at your iniquities.’ And as it is confessedly difficult to speak 
without a metaphor, opportunities for this kind of blunder 
must continually be presenting themselves. But this, though 
a fruitful source of these phraseological perplexities, is quite 
inadequate to account for half of them. The attempt to com- 
bine two incompatible figures does certainly produce the result 
in question; the Cretan Minotaur is the first Irish bull on 
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record. But there are other varieties found roaming over the 
pastures of the Green Isle. An Irish bull may be defined as 
a dilemma,—or syllogismus cornutus, as the logicians speak,—of 
which both horns are embraced at once :—and this, for aught 
we know, may be the derivation of the term. It is two alter- 
natives taken together. Mankind in general are sensible that, 
in the case of incompatible alternatives presented to the mind, 
you must reject one of them. The Irishman does not see this. 
He takes both. Being told that one of Arnott’s stoves saves 
half the fuel, he resolved to get two, and save the whole. 
Understanding that music is taught at two guineas the first 
month and one the second, he declares he won’t begin till the 
second. A little consideration would show that these confu- 
sions are merely the result of an endeavour to combine two 
incompatible options. And after all, why should an Irishman, 
more than any one else, confuse his metaphors? Granting that 
he uses twice the quantity that any one else does, why cannot 
he keep them distinct? But the truth is, as we have already 
seen, that there is many a bull without any metaphor at all in 
it. The alternations which the Irishman attempts to combine 
are often the most prosaic possible. 

The true secret of Irish blundering, with or without metaphor, 
lies, we are persuaded, in that zeal for ideas, that vehement 
partizanship on behalf of the topic of the moment, which appears - 
in so many forms as a national characteristic. Persuaded of the 
perfections of his theme, the Irish orator in humble life plunges 
without hesitation into a labyrinth of assertions about it, flounders 
‘through bog, through brier,’ to reach his point the shortest 
way. Believing intensely, he speaks strongly, paints highly, 
never stopping to consider how far one stroke may accord with 
another, or what the effect may be upon the whole. ‘The 
reason, in short, of his blundering is not any want of clear- 
headedness, but a certain reckless vehemence, careless of the 
general result, so long as the details are multiplied in a suffi- 
ciently imposing manner. In some cases the speaker rises, as it 
were, with his subject, and after proceeding rationally for some 
time, puts a colophon of absurdity to a piece of plain common 
sense. So a young recruit, after soberly describing to his officer 
his circumstances in other respects, ventures on a final stroke to 
the effect that, ‘ Indeed he was come of very decent people, for 
his father and mother were both Kerry men.’ 

But more commonly a bull is only a particular and more 
intense instance of a kind of extravaganza which runs through 
the whole speech. It is no wonder that he who is ever on the 
brink of a blunder or a malaprop should fall into one now and 
then. Take the following string of extravagances, poured forth 
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verbatim not long since by an Irish mendicant, in acknowledg- 
ment of some trifling favour: ‘Long life to your honour, and 
‘may ye live till ye’re wondered at, and have a gold watch as big 
‘as a forty-pound pot, with a chain as long as the Boyne water!’ 
Or let the following extract be perused from a grave Irish 
annalist, one Mageoghegan, who translates, evidently with 
some freedoms of his own here and there, the Annals of 
Clonmacnoise. It will be seen that the zeal of the writer for 
Brian Boru leads him to exalt him above all mankind, himself 
included. ‘Taking the historian’s words in their plain sense, 
if they have one, Brian Boru is here represented as having lived 
both before and after himself, and as having distinguished 
himself extremely on both occasions. But the rest of the 
passage is in precisely the same strain of extravagance; the 
notion of a comparison between the favourite and ‘ Conkedcagh,’ 
or any other worthy, is scouted as too absurd to be entertained 
for a moment; while the trifling consideration of how he came 
by the government is dismissed as of very small importance. 
The whole furnishes, we conceive, no bad exemplification of 
that exuberance and exorbitance of language which is among 
the most prolific sources of Irish bulls. 


‘a.D, 996. Brian Borowe took the kingdom and government thereof out 
of the hands of King Moyleslaghlyn, iz such manner as I do not intend to 
relate in this place ; he was very well worthy of the government, and reigned 
twelve years, the most famous king of his time that ever was before or after him, 
of the Irish nation, for manhood, fortune, manners, laws, liberality, religion, 
and other many good parts, he never had his peere among them all, though 
some chroniclers of the kingdom made some comparisons between him and 
Conkedcagh, Conaire More, and King Neale of the Nine Hostages; yett 
he in regard of the state of the kingdom when he came to the govern- 
ment thereof, was judged to bear the bell always from them all. At his 
first entrie into the kingdome, the whole realme was overrunn and overspread 
everywhere by the Danes; the churches, abbeys, and other religious places 
were by them quite rased and debased, or otherwise turned to vile, base, ser- 
vile, and abominable uses. Mostof all, yea almost all the noblemen, gentle- 
men, and those that were of any accompt, were turned out of their lands and 
livings, without any hope of recovery or future redresse; yea, some of 
the best sort were compelled to servitude and bounden slavery; both 
human lawe and God’s feare were sett aside. In sume, it was strange how 
men of any fashion could use other men as the Danes did use the Irishmen 
at that time. But King Brian Borowe was a meet salve to cure such 
festered soares; all the phissick in the world cow d not help it else ; in a small 
time he banished the Danes, made up the churches and religious houses, 
restored the nobility to their ancient patrimony and possessions, and in 
fine, brought all to a notable reformation.’-—Quoted in Petries’ ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,’ Transactions of Irish Academy, vol. xx. 


Even epitaph-writing in Ireland is not free from the national 
tendency to make the most of things, at the expense of sound 
sense and possibility. Take the following instance from the 
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half-ruined church of §. Audoen, Dublin: ‘ underneath lyeth 
James M. ,and all his posteritie” Or this from Christchurch, 
on a monument of the Earls of Cork: ‘ Here follow the arms of 
his sons, and of such of the husbands of his daughters as were 
married,’ 

The moral bearings of what we have ventured to speak of 
as the main ingredient in the Irish character, are sufficiently 
obvious. Dedication and devotion to an idea or ideas will make 
a great character always, (great, that is, in some sense,) and a 
good one sometimes. The ordinary Irish character, accordingly, 
is essentially and emphatically great; accidentally, and with 
deductions, excellent. The Irishman’s vices are rendered 
almost splendid by their intensity and good-heartedness, while 
his virtues are sullied by their frequent lack of moral reference. 
To take the less engaging side of things first. First of all, what- 
ever he has made up his mind about,—and we have seen that 
his mind is made up about a good many things—he will even 
die for it, and lie for it, that it is even so. Then, again, he 
never likes to admit that he is ignorant of anything, has failed 
in anything, or can possibly fail. This is, of course, a fruitful 
source of fibs. Two ways we have mentioned in which saying 
‘yes’ is avoided. We regret to say that there is a third, which 
consists either simply in saying ‘no’ instead, or (which is more 
common) making an evasive reply. Here the national ingenuity 
unhappily comes in but too temptingly,—an evil genius, suggest- 
ing a thousand crafty resources. 

Unhappily, too, nothing is more admired on the other side 
of the water than this same ingenuity. Under the name of 
‘’cuteness,’ it occupies a prominent niche in the Irishman’s 
Pantheon. To ‘flog the neighbourhood for cuteness,’ is the repu- 
tation which, in his secret soul, he envies above all things in 
others, and most passionately desires for his children. And in 
the contemplation and admiration of feats of this kind, his moral 
perceptions are singularly blunted. Life, in fact, would be to him 
a dull, regular sort of business, were there not cleared, so to 
speak, every here and there, certain spaces, and, as it were, lists, 
for the keen encounter of wits to take place in; a brush of this 
kind, either engaged in or viewed as a spectacle, is to him what 
a bull-fight is to a Spaniard. Within this privileged ground, 
the ordinary laws of morality are held to be in a manner sus- 
pended. Everything is ‘fair.’ Both parties are conceived to 
divest themselves for the time of their moral responsibility, as 
of a sort of upper garment, and the contest is carried on in the 
region of pure intellect, untrammelled by any other considera- 
tions. To a certain extent, all interchange of commodities 
between man and man is assumed to be carried on upon this 
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understanding. The belligerents, whether buyer and seller, 
employer and employed, or whatsoever, are conceived to be, by 
mutual consent, on the gui vive, and prepared to take every 
advantage each of the other. 

True, ‘chating’ is not peculiar to the sister kingdom ; but 
the difference is that the Irishman has a distinct theory about 
it, and an avowed admiration of any signal degree of success in 
it. ‘Is it conscience in a carman?’ was the amazed and all but 
indignant rejoinder made by one of that fraternity to a ‘ fare’ 
who had confessed to an expectation of finding such a feeling 
holding sway in his bosom: ‘ Is it conscience in a carman? 
‘’Faith, I know of no kind of conscience that-a-way, but just to 
‘get all ye can, any way.’ At the same time, it is not so much 
the ignoble consideration of pence that weighs with the Irish- 
man, as the pure desire of getting the better of his opponent in 
the contest (for such his employer for the time being is conceived 
to be); it is the nobler ambition of Homer’s hero, 


oN > r , 2 U bd / ”. 
QUEV APLOTEVELY, KAL UTTEIPOYOV Empevat adrwWV. 


What is commonly known, then, as Irish blarney and deceit- 
fulness, we are disposed to characterise as a disregard of the 
obligations of truthfulness and honesty under certain tempting 
circumstances,—in the presence, namely, of an opportunity of 


paying a tribute to some darling of the fancy or the intellect. 
We have a more agreeable task to discharge in turning to 
speak of Irish honour, Irish hospitality, and Irish affection. 


‘When the pure soul of honour shall cease to inspire thee,’ 


is the poet’s apostrophe to his country, followed by the announce- 
ment of a determination to ‘love her no more,’ in the event of 
her thus declining from her pristine perfection in the matter of 
honour. Poets must be understood cum grano salis ; and if by 
the Irishman’s ‘ honour’ Moore meant a chivalrous readiness to 
defend any cause or thing whatsoever which he has taken into 
his head to advance and to glorify, in this sense the Irishman is 
indeed the very ‘soul of honour.’ But we hardly think that 
the Irishman lives so habitually as the Englishman, for example, 
of the better sort does in the presence of duty and a high sense 
of honourable obligation. We have seen, or said, that he is apt 
to be warped in favour of certain other ideals than duty, which 
are more lesley in his eyes. Indeed, it is singular, and perhaps 
significant, that the word duty, in our sense of it, is unknown to 
the Irishman’s vocabulary ; it is exclusively used in a technical 
sense, to signify the particular religious duties of confession and 
communion. He is certainly somewhat of an eclectic as to the 
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principles or the objects to which he dedicates himself, and on 
the side of which he engages his honour. But let him once 
conceive it to be so engaged,—let him have booked the engage- 
ment in his private schedule of these matters,—and then you 
are as sure of him as of the Rock of Cashel. ‘ It’s honour bright, 
mother ; it’s honour bright, my own Kathleen,’ was the young 
soldier’s one argument, in the well-known and, we believe, 
authentic anecdote, as he sat bolt upright in the coach that was 
to convey him to certain punishment, for having, as he supposed, 
outstayed his furlough. It turned out, however, to’be the 29th of 
February, and not, as he had supposed, the Ist of March, which 
was the day on which he was due on parade. He had trusted to 
‘an ould almanack,’ which ‘he didn’t think would have been 
desaving him, and it in the family so many years !’ 

Irish hospitality is, in part, the spontaneous impulse of a 
warm-hearted people; of a people, moreover, having in them a 
strong tendency to do honour to any person or thing, of which 
they have conceived a high estimate; in which number all 
English visitants are included. But there is yet another feel- 
ing at work, an eager jealousy for personal and national honour 
and credit. An Irishman would not for the world be thought 
to want either the will or the power to show hospitality ; hence, 
in times past, at least, the hospitality of the upper classes has too 
often been spendthrifty and extravagant, while that of the lower 
must of necessity be occasionally of a Barmecide character. 
However, be it what it may, there is no mistaking the earnest- 
ness with which it is proffered, nor yet, we believe, any limit to 
the lengths which it would go. If it has tumbled down many 
a prosperous family into narrow circumstances, as we believe it 
has, on the other hand it is a a light, burning in every heart, 
high or low, warming and ennobling its possessor with that 
blessedness which is the act of giving, or of the love of it. 

Those warm attachments which the Irish, as is well known, 
are capable of forming, are best seen, as they are most fre- 
quently exemplified, in the relation of servant and master. 
This subject, however, stands, for a reason which will presently 
appear, in such intimate connexion with that of the religious 
condition of the country, that we shall pass on at once to 
this latter topic, and take occasion to include the former 
under it. 

The great and striking pe between England and 
Ireland is, after all, the remarkable position of religious affairs 
in the latter country. We venture to think that there may be 
some curiosity, we are sure there is — deal of ignorance, 
prevailing among us on this point. e mean more especially 


with reference to the existing relations between the members 
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of the two great communions, the English Church (as they 
themselves prefer being called), and the Romish. It is difficult 
for the inhabitants of a land, where there is a vast preponderance 
in favour of the Church by law established, to conceive very 
correctly what the state of things is, or how the social machine 
works, where the proportions are so different, and so peculiar, 
as in Ireland they are; the vast majority, that is, of the upper 
classes, being of one religion, and the still vaster majority of the 
lower, of another. The prevailing impression we believe is, 
that the two communions are in a state of enforced peaceable- 
ness, but are secretly prepared to devour each other, like the 
famous cats of the city of S.Canice; that nothing but the 
august presence of law and justice, with bayonets seen in the 
distance, prevents this catastrophe. It may be so, for of course 
there is no saying what an Irishman, absolved by Act of Par- 
liament (which is the case contemplated), from all civil obliga- 
tions, would proceed to donext. But certainly the unsuccessful 
attempt to get ‘the boys’ to ‘rise’ in 1848, when something 
like this handsome offer was made them by Smith O’Brien, does 
not encourage this supposition. It is further supposed, as a 
matter of course, that ‘ Protestant’ masters have a wholesome 
dread of employing Romanist servants; and that Romanist 
servants, for their part, only engage in the service of ‘ Pro- 
testants, for the more convenience of destroying them at their 
leisure. To all this we would return Mr. Burchell’s famous 
monosyllable; or, to be more polite, employ the words of Persius, 
which, however, would sound somewhat brusque in English :— 


‘ Disce! sed ira cadat naso, rugosaque sanna, 
Dum veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello.’ 


Let it be understood, then, first, and we speak from the most 
perfect knowledge of that which we affirm, that there is no 
merely artificial bond of union, that we know of, comparable 
for a moment for strength and intensity, to that which binds, in 
certain cases and relations, the Irish Roman Catholic to the 
member of the established Irish Church. We allude more 
especially, as will at once be conjectured, to the relation of 
master and servant, though instances even of this intensest 
degree of attachment are not wanting in other relations of life. 
And next, we venture to affirm, that the Fp ny feeling 
throughout the country is not that of mutual enmity, nor any- 
thing like it, but rather of mutual respect and goodwill. Sir 
Francis Head has adduced proofs of the uniform tendency there 
is, under favourable circumstances, to this state of things. The 
strong and glaring instances of a contrary feeling, with which we 
are familiar, are, we are fully satisfied, the vices of exceptional 
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times and influences, not just samples of the normal condition of 
society. It is not, as is mostly supposed on this side the water, it 
is not that the naturally restless billows enjoy an occasional inter- 
val of calm; but that the calm waters are ever and anon lashed 
into a fury most unnatural to them. It is true that in and arouud 
Dublin, and at certain other foci of spiritual disturbance, polemics 
fill the minds of men to a certain extent. It is true also that 
the Irish tenant’s and labourer’s hand has been too often armed 
against his landlord or master, thus giving, to all appearance, a 
fearful refutation of our favourable view as to the relations 
between them. But the answer to this is, that it is not that 
the Irishman’s love is not ‘strong as death,’ but that his jealousy 
is also ‘cruel asthe grave.’ It is when artfully worked upon 
by some imagined wrong done or threatened to the faith which 
is so dear to him, that he flames forth, thus transformed from 
his proper likeness. Proselytism, or extermination, or any other 
device for altering the existing proportions between the members 
of the two creeds, is, (or was till Jately,) the last thing, in the or- 
dinary tenour of life, to enter into Irishmen’s heads. ‘What?’ it 
will be rejoined, ‘do not both sides feel strongly, and earnestly 
‘ desire the propagation and extension of what each conceives 
‘to be the true faith?’ They do so; only, as regards their 
neighbours, somewhat in the abstract. ‘ Before a confessed 
unconquerable difficulty,’ says a keen observer of human nature, 
‘the mind reposes as before a difficulty overcome.’ Knowing it 
to be morally impossible to effect any change in each other's 
views, the Irish generally have been wont to treat the question 
of creeds as a locus conclamatus ; and it ceases, accordingly, as a 
practical question, to occupy their minds. Moreover, by one of 
those happy provisions and compensations, which find place in 
all great systems that work harmoniously at all, while they have 
in their inmost hearts a profound contempt, and even horror of 
each other’s creed and form of religion, they have a no less 
profound respect for certain results of it on both sides. The 
Protestant takes the Romanist for a stark idolater, a believer in 
and worshipper of all manner of gods but the true; the Romanist 
does not consider that the Protestant has any religion at all. 
The one doubts, the other denies, that his fellow can be saved. 
Yet the member of the Irish Church cannot but respect the 
earnest anxiety and pains which, after his fashion, his Roman 
Catholic neighbour or dependent bestows on his spiritual in- 
terests; while the latter, in his turn, does all honour to that 
unswerving probity, that living in the presence of duty, which 
he must admit to be specially characteristic of his ‘ Protestant’ 
master. Thus the oil of mutual respect and admiration gently 
lubricates the jarring wheels of rival forms of belief; so that, 
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though they revolve in opposite directions, they do so noiselessly 
and in peace. Nor, under favourable circumstances, does an 
similar machine, we conceive, work better than that of Irish 
society as at present, or until lately constituted. 

One remarkable result of the good opinion mutually enter- 
tained of each by the partisans of the two Churches is, that as 
a general rule, at least in many parts of Ireland, Protestant 
masters will have none but Romanist servants; and Romanist 
servants will serve, at least by preference, only under Protestant 
masters. (Sir Digby Neave, (p. 220,) remarks on this fact, and 
suggests a reason for it, which we cannot think founded on fact. 
‘ The Protestant household is Roman Catholic, because pains are 
‘ taken that Protestant neighbours and dependants should move 
‘in states of life above service, in advantageous contrast with 
‘the Roman Catholic population, who are thus kept, by the 
‘ opinion of those who have the power, in the lower ranks of 
‘ society.’) Both sides, in fact, find their account on this arrange- 
ment. They conceive they get a better article: and we must 
suppose they know best. The arrangement is found to be 
peculiarly convenient on Sundays. Throughout Ireland, we 
believe, that day is divided in equal proportions between the 
servants and the masters, between the Romanist and Protestant 
population. The morning is for the unestablished religion, the 
afternoon for the established. 

Divisum imperium cum Jove Ceesar habet. 

Mass, more or less frequently repeated, extends from six A.M. 
till twelve, when the Church of England services commence. 
Our English readers will be surprised to learn that there is 
nothing done by their Irish co-religionists on Sundays, in a 
religious way, until the afternoon. But such is the case univer- 
sally. Then it is that, with a peculiarity somewhat Irish, the 
morning service commences. 

There is another department of spiritual things which the 
two great creeds of the country divide most amicably between 
them. We mean, the ancient churches and churchyards of the 
land. This will perhaps be thought still more incredible. We 
should explain, however, that an ancient Church—a Church 
300 years old—is in Ireland, all but synonymous with a ruined 
one. The judgment of Solomon has been done, by compromise 
or neglect, on the sacred structures of the land. Protestant and 
Romanist have agreed to say to each other, ‘let it be neither 
mine nor thine, but divide it.’ Judging by the parts of the 
country we are familiar with, we should doubt if there are fifty 
parishes in Ireland where the old church is not roofless, or 
utterly dilapidated, or swept away. The churchyards mostly 
remain ; and within and without the walls or site of the Church, 
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amidst nettles and other tokens of neglect, may be read side by 
side the ‘ Conquiescent in pace’ of the Romanist, and the ‘ Afflic- 
tions sore,’ (for this has found its way across the channel,) of 
the Protestant: Thus they, who in their lives were more 
‘lovely and pleasant’ than is commonly supposed, ‘in their 
deaths,’ too, are not divided. This entire transfer of the 
Churches from the use of the living to that of the departed, 
renders the visit of a stray antiquarian a matter of gréat aston- 
ishment to the peasantry; and the writer is probably not the 
first or the only one who has been accosted with the words, ‘ Sure 
‘it’s a grave your honour ‘ill be wanting!’ that being the only 
kind of accommodation the deserted precinct is now capable of 
affording. From the same cause Ireland has proved hitherto 
a very unhopeful soil for ecclesiology. There is not that ground, 
which there is everywhere in England, for an appeal to old 
associations on behalf of Church restoration. Hence, while 
two-thirds, perhaps, of the ancient Churches of this country 
have been more or less restored, at great cost, within these ten 
or twelve years, the idea of Church restoration is almost un- 
known in Ireland. Some notion of the difficulty of awakening 
any interest in it, may be formed from the case of S. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. It is now several years since a vigorous 
effort, seconded by ample subscriptions on the part of the Dean 
and Clergy, was made for the restoration of this fine old Church ; 
with what success the unfinished and roofless walls of the Lady 
Chapel sufficiently declare. On our making some inquiry of 
the verger as to the amount subscribed from other quarters, the 
answer was ‘Deed ’an the Dane (Dean) is ashamed to tell how 
‘little it is; it’s often he’s said it: only sometimes somebody 
‘ gives a pound at a dhrive, and that brings it up again!’ 

The attachment, as we have said, subsisting between the 
differently-believing servant and master in Ireland is of the 
strongest kind. Masters and mistresses look upon their servants 
as really part and parcel of the familia, and treat them with a 
petting consideration and forbearance, like children; and the de- 
pendents repay this treatment by a glowing affection and admi- 
ration which knows no bounds, either in point of self devotion 
or of outward expression. Such encomiums as the following upon 
a deceased master and mistress are not uncommon:—‘ ‘The 
masther,’ (an Irishman ignores the existence of any master or 


‘mistress besides his own on the face of the earth,) ‘ The masther 


‘was a wonderful fine (i.e. excellent) man,—betther never 
* stood on two legs. And the misthress couldn’t be bet. She 
‘ was a mighty innocent woman, the misthress. The only mis- 
‘ take that was in it was, that she gave all away to the poor, and 
‘ there was nothing left for any one else.’ 
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The rebellion of ‘ ninety-eight’ brought out many individual 
instances and proofs of good feeling between the members of the 
two persuasions. The ‘master and mistress’ here referred to 
were maintained, during the siege of Wexford, by one or more 
of their Romanist servants, at P imminent risk of their lives. 
And the following verbatim copies of ‘ protections,’ (as they were 
called), furnished to them by the leaders in the rebellion, are no 
less interesting in this point of view, than as mementos of the 
awful state of things which rendered such ‘ protections’ neces- 
sary :— 

‘ Let all good citizens protect W. H—— against arrest, as I do believe 


him to bea very proper man, 
‘ Given under my hand, 6 June, 798. ‘ Epw. Rocu.’ 


‘I humbly request, for the sake of Jesus Christ, that you will protect 
Mrs, W, H—— and family, who have always been the most charitable 


supporters of the poor, 
* JoHN CoRRIN, Parish Priest of Wexford.’ 





‘You will please to protect Mr, W. H——, his family and property, 
June the 2d, 1798. 
* To all United Men. *‘ MaTT. KEAGH, R. Co. 
Rost, CARTHY.’ 
‘I request all good citizens will protect Mr. and Mrs. H and her 
family.. Mrs. H—— and her mother are my relations, and deserve my 
protection. ‘ B. B, HARVEY,’ 


‘ 30th May, 1798.’ 


The last of these little documents has a peculiar and painful 
interest. The excellent and high-minded writer of it, a gentle- 
man of high standing and estimation in the country, but misled 
in an evil hour into lending his name to the rebellion, suf- 
fered death as a rebel upon the bridge of Wexford, not many 
days after putting his name to this paper. 

Our sketch of § Irish Characteristics,’ imperfect at best, would 
be far more so, were we not to give some taste, however slight, of 
the positive effect on the national character of that important 
ingredient in it—religion; for hitherto we have spoken only of 
the relations between the two prevailing creeds. By an Irish- 
man’s religion is understood, in common parlance, the Roman 
Catholic religion, and so we understand it just now. We are 
not about to enter into controversy, but it will not be denied 
that in that creed, as exhibited and administered to the lower 
classes more especially, there are certain affinities with the 
native Irish character. One of these affinities we shall select 
for illustration, confining ourselves, for the most part, to the 
productions of our instances, and leaving them to speak for 
themselves. 

That the Irish should be a wonder-loying race, is only a natu- 
ral consequence of their being devoted worshippers of ideas, 
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and believers in hidden virtues and perfections, latent every- 
where, and ever ready to step forth to view in operation and re- 
sult. The ‘ gods of the hills and of the plain’ are in this shape, 
perfectly familiar to their imaginations; they are prepared 
therefore to give a ready assent to any wate 4 accredited, or 
vehemently affirmed tale of wonder. And truly, their rulers 
and teachers in things spiritual are no way backward in supply- 
ing the needs of the faithful in this particular. What with 
what they keep out, and with what they pour in ;—the know- 
ledge of one kind that they exclude, leaving all dimness and 
mystery, and the knowledge of another kind, that they inculcate 
for unquestionable truth,—it must be admitted that they meet 
the national yearning most completely. 

Our first instance shall be of the legendary lore of the hills, 
exhibiting a wonderful fusion of patriarchal, Christian, and 
early Irish story. It is well known to all who know anything 
of Irish scenery, that S. Kevin is the tutelar saint of the vale 
of Glendalough. We were not prepared, however, to find S. 
Kevin avowedly superseding, in the popular belief and reverence, 
S. John the Baptist himself, nor to hear him associated, in the 
utmost good faith, with worthies of such widely remote genera- 
tions. Happening to visit Glendalough on S. John the Bap- 
tist’s day, we inquired whether the festival was made much of 
there, and were informed that it was not kept at all; ‘Sure it 
‘ was too disthressin’ kapin’ so many holidays; lashins’o work to 
‘ do, and not a boy to do a hand’s turn at it.’ Yet it appeared 
that the 3d of the same month of June, had been most reli- 
giously honoured as the day of S. Kevin. It will be seen pre- 
sently that this was a piece of pure localism. On requesting 
particulars of S. Kevin’s history, who flourished in the sixth 
ol we found him much mixed up with Fin M‘Coul in the 
third. 


‘ Fin M‘Coul wasu’t a Christian at all at all, at first, but a big haythen, 
and S. Kevin convarted him. Sure he was an Ephasian,' and went every 
day to his sarvice at the temple of the great goddess Diana. When Fin 
M‘Coul first saw S. Kevin, he didn’t think much av him, any way. Says 
he to him, “ Ye’re nothing but an ould salutary (solitary) saint.” But 
S. Kevin had learnt letthers from Jeremiah, and he from Noah, so he soon 
insinsed him.’ 


An inquiry as to the period of these events elicited the fol- 
lowing additional information :— 


‘Fin M‘Coul was the only man alive at that time. Now it’s well 
known’ (this was usually the prelude to something of a less certain cha- 
racter than the rest) ‘ that the first place Noah dropped his anchor on was 





' Is this a remnant of the ‘ old Milesian story,’ of Ireland having been colonized 
from Miletus, (to which Ephesus was the metropolis), arc. B.c. 500? 
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them hills above; and there Fin M‘Coul found it. Says he, “ What's this ?” 
and so he took it to Vulcan, that was the first smith ever was, and bade 
him make him a sword of it, and that’s how he come by his sword. And 
hearing say, one day, that Romulus and Ramus, the haythens, were fighting 
hard by, and that Ramus was getting the best of it all to smithereens, he 
ran to help; and striking with his sword here and there, split the hills into 
three parts. Before that, it was all widout form:—and that’s what made 
the scanery. Sure, he was a giant, like the rest of ’em. J?s well known, 
that Adam was seven hundred feet high: and he to be seen, any day, 
walking up the Giant’s Causeway, as unconsarnedly as possible.’ ‘ As for 
S. Kevin, ’twas he built that round tower, widout ever a bit of mortier: 
and they can’t build anything like it now, with all their combustibles. 
But there was many blessins in those days,’ 

Now we allow for a certain amount of wilful extravaganza in 
the above tissue of absurdities. But we could perceive that 
notions of this kind as to the elder days among the hills had 
some real hold upon the imaginations and the belief of the 
simple hearted inhabitants, and were not merely dressed up to 
make tourists stare. Neither are we insensible to the beauty, 
or the possible harmlessness, of this sort of mythology. There 
is a Titanic grandeur, amid all their absurdity, about some of 
these ideas and expressions. The Eildon hills will occur to 
every reader. And it is better to have the keen apprehension 
thus embodied, of the majesty and glory of the great features 
of nature, than to be insensible to it altogether. Whether it be 
also well that a Christian man’s knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment should be confined to fragments served up in such a 
hotch-potch as this, is another question. We wish we could 
believe that any more intelligent notions on the subject lay hid 
under these grotesque legends. 

But if the imagination is thus left to run riot, onthe one 
hand, in a shadowy region of semi-paganism, there is, on the 
other, no lack of present and confidently-vouched Christian 
miracle to make up for the vagueness and indefiniteness as to past 
time. It was our fortune, on one occasion, to have laid open to 
us a fuller and more circumstantial view of the interior life of a 
religious Irishman of the lower classes, than is, perhaps, often 
enjoyed by a comparative stranger. These pages will never 
meet the eye, nor if they did, would they, we trust, hurt the 
feelings, of Larry Doherty, sometime assistant ‘dhry-salter’ in 
the fair city of Waterford, and now, or lately, common carman 
on his own account in the same. We desire to do all justice and 
all honour to the deep and earnest faith, the humble and obe- 
dient practice, which so unmistakeably came to light in our 
interview. His habit of making his prayer three times in the 
day, wherever he might be, or however employed, for all whom 
it could by any possibility concern; his profoundly testified 
grief that he was forbidden to include in that number his 
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departed Protestant masters or friends; his evidently habitual 
serse of the nothingness of time, as against eternity :—‘ I take 
‘it, Sir, that this time that we’re livin’ now, is just a hand’s 
‘turn; and the grate matter is to be ready again that day ;’—his 
constant submissive reference of all things to the Divine dis- 
posal (a trait of his countrymen, of which Sir Francis Head has 
given some striking instances); and last, not least, his conscien- 
tious abandonment of the ‘ dhry-salting’ trade,’ ‘for ’fraid he’d 
break the pledge ;’ against these, in their line, we can have 
nothing to say. But he proceeded to give us some idea of the 
kind of knowledge and religious fact which this earnest heart of 
his was in the habit of feeding upon. We can select but two 
or three, out of'a very host of marvels, which were familiar to 
his every-day experience. One of the most notable was of a 
fisherman of Dunmore, in those parts, who had been wont to ply 
his craft to the neglect of the due observance of S. John the 
Baptist’s day, (following herein, it will be remarked, the use of 
Glendalough, ) and who on that day, in the present year of grace 
1853, captured and sold a large draught of fish, reserving but 
one ‘ for himself and the childre.’ ‘And when the fish came 
out of the pot,’ said our informant, ‘there, as plain as ever ye see, 
was writ the words, “The Gospel of the day.”’ This was the 
whole matter. But the fish so inscribed had been seen, he 
averred, by vast numbers of Romanists and Protestants alike, 
and may be seen at this moment, in a bottle, at the house of the 
titular bishop. ‘ Wasn't that a merracle, Sir?’ was the trium- 
phant conclusion. Another instance must be told in his own 
words. ‘I knoo a man, Sir, that had been a very bad livin’ man ; 
‘and then all at onst he turned and made a great change, and was 
‘ very regular at his djooties, [duties, 7. e. confession and commu- 
‘nion.] “ Ye’re very much for your sowl,” says I. “’Deed I 
‘am,” says he. And sohe went on for three years, very regular 
‘at his djooties. And at the end of that time the blessed Virgin 
‘salooted him.’ This was explained to mean, made an inclina- 
tion of her head to him three times. ‘ Wasn’t that a merracle, 
Sir? We were constrained to admit that it was, if it took place. 
‘ And now, Sir, we’re comin’ to a place in the road where it 
happened, what I’m goin’ to tell you.’ This anecdote was 
adduced in solution of a question which had often occurred to 
him, viz. whether the lost could ever be recovered. ‘There was 
“a very bad livin’ woman that died; and she was lost; and she 
. got no rest, but ap to a great many people in this spot. 
‘So the priest put his word upon her, and sent her off to the 
‘ Black Say—the Black Say, I think.it was, but I’m not sure of 
‘the place. Well, when her time was up, she com back again, 
‘and was seen again, till somebody said to her, “ Bless the poor 
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*sowl;” and after that she was never seen any more. And so 
*I'm apt to think, Sir, it may be as I’ve said.’ It was natural to 
try to ascertain whether this intense faith and love of miracle 
had anything truer, of a kindred sort, to live upon. ‘Had he 
‘ever heard that S Peter had once taken a miraculous draught 
‘of fishes?’ ‘Indade, no, Sir.’ ‘Or that he was a fishetman at 
‘all?’ ‘Ah! thin, sakes o’mine! and he a fisherman! think o’ that!’ 
One more question we asked him, the answer to which needs no 
comment of ours. ‘Did he know that our Lord had wrought 
miracles?’ Never shall we forget the mixture of amazed and 
delighted bewilderment of his countenance, as so novel a con- 
ception dawned npon him. ‘Js it merracles? Would ye be 
pleased, Sir, to tell me about it?” 

We could draw, from the simple case we have thus put before 
our readers, inferences not a few. One thing is plain, that 
here is a right noble soil, which rightly worked, might yield the 
fruits of a noble Christianity. Ireland was, in early days, the 
first among nations in the reception and propagation of the truth 
—doubtless on the ground of that fine and trustful, though 
easily perverted, native character, which has been handed down, 
in undying vigour and animation, as the one inalienable possession 
of her’sons. Whether she shall as a nation find once more, in 
the records of truth and in the unfeigned marvels of divine 
grace, fit objects for that spirit of loving admiration and unques- 
tioning belief in the existence here below of mighty powers and 
gracious influences, which is so eminently hers, is a question— 
and a deeply responsible one—for those in whose hands the 
shaping of her future is placed. 

We seem to detect, on the one hand, the probable cause of 
that remarkable fact, which stands admitted by Romanists them- 
selves, viz. the slight hold which their creed is found to have 
upon such of the population as have emigrated. No longer plied 
with wonders and legends, and having no great stock of truth to 
fall back upon, they are a prey to the first form of Protestantism 
which chances to present itself. And if, on the other, there are 
indications of the old spell, which bound the Irish peasant to 
what he has been taught to consider as exclusively ‘the old 
persuasion,’ having in some degree lost its power, even on Irish 
ground, it then becomes a matter of the deepest importance that, 
the faith and the practice which are to supersede it, be of a kind 
to absorb healthfully and effectually all the finer elements of 
Irish character. There must be something better offered to the 
acceptance of converts, than that meagre solifidianism which is 
shouted Sunday after Sunday from Irish pulpits. The Irish 
Church must catch somewhat more of that spirit of primitive 
and Catholic belicf and practice which has been working now 
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for some years in the bosom of her English sister, ere she is 
qualified to call upon the Romanist population to recognise her 
claims on their allegiance, and to worship at her altars. The 
Irish peasantry need to be told of the answer which genuine 
Christianity contains, to the craving which they feel within 
them, after beauty, and power, and wondrousness. ‘They need 
to have exhibited to them the comeliness of the Christian sanc- 
tuary, and the present might of ‘ outward and visible signs’ for 
the conveying of ‘ inward,’ wonder-working ‘ grace.’ 

But not in religious matters only, but in secular, is the careful 
study of Irish character and its hidden springs most important. 
It has been observed by a contemporary journal that— 

‘ According to the accounts furnished from the Irish Exhibition, Irish 
industry has manifested a decided turn for the ornamental and artistic, the 
absence of which is but too perceptible amongst our own manufacturers. If 


this be so, then in this, as in so many other particulars, we and our fellow- 
subjects have been playing at cross-purposes. Here and in the United 


States it has hitherto been the fate of the Irishman to be employed almost 
exclusively in the rudest and most unskilled labour ; his natural fancy and 
taste for the beautiful, in which he would appear to bear some resemblance 
to the Frenchman, have been altogether passed over. It would be remark- 
able, indeed, if Ireland—poor and despised Ireland—should some day soon 
be able to boast of having become indispensable to the manufacturing pre- 
eminence of her proud neighbour.’—Guardian. 


So, too, it will doubtless be found, in the matter of edu- 
cation, that the people are capable of being interested in the 
higher and more imaginative walks of literature, to a degree 
which cannot be said of the same classes in this country. 
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Amupst all the branches of the Catholic Church, the Spanish is 
that of which the history is the least intelligible. In other 
nations, the brighter or obscurer phases of religion seem to be 
in connexion with each other; there is a sequence in the progress 
of their ecclesiastical annals ;— one part explains the other, and 
we may obtain a practical lesson from the whole. But in Spain 
all seems out of joint. The five great epochs of the Church,—her 
annals before the Arian invasion—under the Arians—her resto- 
ration—the Mahometan conquest—her final victory,—bear no 
mutual reference; they are rather separate picces of history, which 
have a forced and accidental connexion, but no essential unity. 
There are, indeed, two keynotes, which, unhappily, characterise 
the whole history of the Peninsular Church—laxity of morals, 
and violence in the propagation of the faith. She never appears 
as the uncorrupted Bride of Christ in the midst of an adulterous 
and sinful generation; she never appears as the tender, loving 
mother, the winner of Arian heretics or apostates. Her 
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faith is too often made to serve instead of purity ;—and fire and 
sword are the means of propagating that faith. 

How it was that Spain and Aquitaine were plunged into 
such an excess of licentiousness at the time of the Visigothic 
invasion, is one of those mysteries of ecclesiastical history that 
cannot be solved. The testimony of Salvian is no less fearful 
than decisive. He imputes to his fellow Catholics, as open, as 
undenied, as notorious, as abounding in every city, crimes of 
which it is impossible to think without shuddering; and with 
these he contrasts the purity, the devotion, the high morals of 
the Arian conquerors. Vandals in Africa, Suevi in Portugal; 
Visigoths in Spain, all found the same corruption, all won for 
themselves the same praise ;—but Spain is the country that is 
branded with the deepest imputation of vice.’ One of the few 
victories which Roman troops gairied over the invaders, was won 
by a surprise on Sunday, when the heretics were at their devo- 
tions. Doubtless, the Arian domination purified the lives of the 
Catholics. The scum of the old, drifted off into the new, 
establishment: pollution changed places, and God gave His 
Church another time of probation. The preaching of 5S. Martin of 
Dume, and the splendid career of S. Martin of Tours, touched the 
heart of Charraric, King of the Suevi: Gallicia returned to 
the faith. About twenty-five years later, the martyrdom of 
S. Hermenigild won his father, King Levigild, to an acknow- 
ledgment, if not to the profession, of the truth; and Recared, 
the brother and successor of the martyr, confessed the Consub- 
stantial in the Third Council of Toledo. It is worth while to 
notice, that neither in this Synod, nor in that of Braga (a.p. 
561), which reconciled Gallicia, is any hint given that immorality 
had widely spread among the laity: a melancholy contrast with 
the Canons afterwards passed when the establishment was 
Catholic. 

A hundred and forty years brought back all, and more than, 
its old corruptions to the Church of Spain. The Moslems passed 
the strait. The empire of the Visigoths was dashed to pieces 
on the banks of the Guadalete. Emerging from a tumultuous 
conflict of civil war, Abderrahman-ben-Moaviah establishes an 
independent emirate at Cordova. Six of his descendants suc- 
ceed him in his title and in his power :—the seventh, Abderrah- 
man III., takes the name of Khalif. Follow the long and 
weary struggles of the Ommiadz and the Edrisites; till Spain 
falls into independent emirates, and the entry of the Almora- 
vides in the eleventh century raises, for a while, the sinking 
fortunes of the Mussulmans, and gives them a further existence 
of four hundred years. 

“Quid? Hispanias nonne vel eadem vel majora forsitan crimina perdiderunt?’ 
is Salvian’s expression. 
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This is the history of more than three centuries. But in all 
that time, how little is there in the Church on which the 
annalist can dwell with pleasure! Valour everywhere dis- 
played: city after city recovered to the faith: mosque after 
mosque reconciled: but of holiness, of purity, of love, little 
enough. Affonso VI., the great monarch of Castille and Leon, 
the recoverer of Toledo, and the prop of the Spanish Church, 
had two concubines, besides his legitimate wives. As the Cross 
went on triumphing over the Crescent, though it be the golden 
age of Spain, S. Ferdinand is the one great and bright character 
of its medizval annals. 

Granada was taken: and then began that remarkable phase 
of religion which culminated in Philip II. Gloomy, morose, 
austere ; shutting out, like its churches, light and cheerfulness: 
—finding its palace in the Escurial, its architect in Herrera, its 
painter in Velasquez, its life in Madrid, its funeral in the Pan- 
teon de los Infantes. Very grand it was and solemn: very moral 
and full of etiquette: as grave as the funeral saloon at Gala- 
pagar, and as pitiless as the Inquisition. And yet this system 
produced a Ximenes, and a 8. ‘Theresa. 

Its externals remained after the War of Succession, but its 
life was gone. Plunging deeper and deeper, during the dynasty 
of the Bourbons, into sensuality and pollution, her monasteries 
spreading day by day, and day by day relaxing in fervour, the 
Spanish Church was dashed against the terrific onset of French 
infidelity. A Catholic people saw so-called Catholics exceed 
Mahometans in lust and sacrilege; and so-called Protestants 
the guardians of their churches, the respecters of their property, 
the defenders of their honour. They saw a Soult worshipping 
one day the miraculous image of Bougas, and the next, massacring 
monks, polluting altars, and insulting nuns. They saw a sink 
of degradation and vice, like Ferdinand, expend his piety in 
embroidering a petticoat for S. Mary. And they saw honour, 
and courage, and moral conduct, among those alone whom they 
were taught to call heretics. fn 

What wonder that the miserable result is Spain as we now 
see it? A Clergy impoverished, but not holy ;—a middle class, 
when not utterly re wi utterly infidel: a peasantry, with all 
the seeds of faith yet strong in their hearts, but finding no other 
nourishment for it than the wildest excesses of Mariolatry ;— 
expending all their devotion on the Corte de Maria en sus mas 
celebres imagines, and worked up to such horrid blasphemies as 
Viva la Santisima, y muerte a todos los Divs! ' 





! The urging the most extreme worship of S. Mary, as the remedy for a corrupt 
age, is remarkably exemplified by a sermon of the great Portuguese divine, Antonio 
Vieira, a preacher whose eloquence ranks him with Massillon or Bossuet, and 
whose practical inculcation of duties sets him far above them. Preaching at 
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But it is even more curious to trace from the very earliest 
times that headstrong violence which is the great character- 
istic of the Spanish Church. The persecution of Priscil- 
lian by Idacius and Ithacius, set the first example of death 
for heresy. The unauthorized introduction of single affusion 
into the Ritual, and of the Filioque into the Creed, opened the 
door for the disastrous schism of East and West. Even the 
martyrs were not free from the needless provocation of their per- 
secutors. §. Eulalia under Diocletian ;— the Martyrs of Cordova 
and §. Eugenius himself, under the Moslems, did their utmost 
to bring on themselves the sword of their tyrant. Seven centu- 
ries of a war for the propagation of the faith,—seven centuries 
of partial intermixture with a people that had spread the 
Koran by the sword,—a perpetual crusade, and such victories 
as Navas de Tolosa, Campo d’ Ourique, and the river Salado, 
could not but foster this warlike spirit. The intermixture of 
Moors and Jews, when Spain became a Christian monarchy, 
found an easier cure in the Inquisition than in Missionaries: 
just as Ximenes carried the standard of the Cross, like an 
earthly warrior, into the empire of Morocco, and Mexico was 
dragooned by Spanish adventurers into the love of Christ. 





Maranhao, in Brazil, in the year 1657, a city at that time rivalling Sodom in wicked- 
ness, and taking for his subject Our Lady of Light, he draws a parallel between 
our Lady as the Light, and our Lord as the Sun. And his sermon turns on these 
four heads :—that the light has higher privileges than the sun: is more benignant: 
is more universal : is more ready to hasten to our relief. (‘Primeyra razao: porque 
a Luz he mais pen pears que o Sol. Segunda: porque he mais benigna. Ter- 
ceyra: porque he mais universal. Quarto: porque he mais appressada para nosso 
bem.’) It is no wonder that the sermon should draw to its conclusion thus: (the 
quotation will be new to most of our readers, and we make no apology for giving 
it) :—‘ Having thee,—he is addressing S. Mary,—‘on one side, and thy Son on 
the other, that great servant and lover of both said: Positus in medio, quo me 
vertam nescio. And when Augustine confesses that he knows not, ignorance is 

rdonable. Ut minus sapiens dico, 1 as one that is ignorant, Most Holy 

irgin, (let thy Son —_o me or not,) I, for my part, would rather turn to thee. 
He once left His Father for His mother, He will not think it strange if I do the 
same. Let him that will have the prerogative of Esau, I prefer the good luck of 
Jacob. Esau was more loved and more favoured by his father: Jacob was more 
favoured and more loved by bis mother: and Jacob carried off the blessing. And 
why? From the cause of which we have already spoken ;—because the exertions 
of his mother were more prompt than those of his father .. . The mother of Jacob 
represented, in this occurrence, the most holy Mother, and he that has on his side 
the exertions of this Mother, always has on his side the will of God. Esau had the 
exertions of his father; but when he arrived, he arrived late, because, notwith- 
standing all the exertions that the Sun can make, those of the Light arrive sooner. 
. .- This is that glorious difference which Saint Anselm dared to say once, and all 
have repeated after him so many times,—* Salvation is sometimes more speedy by 
the calling on the name of Mary, than by invoking the name of Jesus.” Some- 
times, said the saint, and I could wish that he had said always, or almost always.’ 
This last sentence is an excellent illustration of the manner in which an oratorical 
passage of an early or medizeval writer is brought forward as the groundwork of 
an enormous superstructure of dogmatic teaching. We would not have done 
Vieira the dishonour of quoting the above passage, did we not hope for another 
opportunity of doing justice to that most eloquent preacher and devoted missionary. 
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But it is with the Liturgy, rather than with the history, of 
the Spanish Church that we are now concerned ;—and to that 
Jet us direct our attention. 

The Spanish writers, influenced by a strange kind of national 
pride, are wedded to two assertions: the first, that their Liturgy 
emanated from §. Peter, and was, therefore, the same as the 
original Roman Mass; the second, that while the Peninsula 
stuck fast to the early rite, Rome, by successive developments, 
departed from it. We shall see, by and by, how impossible is 
this hypothesis. Pinius, the learned Bollandist, who, to the 
thirty-second volume of the Acta Sanctorum, the 6th of July, 
prefixed a Dissertation on the Hispanic Liturgy, maintains that 
it was introduced by the Goths at their conquest of the country, 
and was thus derived, as their Church was, from Constantinople. 
This also we shall see, from its structure, to have been impos- 
sible: while, even were other circumstances in favour of the 
hypothesis, it is incredible that Catholic Bishops would have 
surrendered their own national formule, for the purpose of 
accepting the office of invaders and heretics. 

But the truth is, as it has generally been confessed since the 
investigations of Ruinart and Mabillon, that the Mozarabic is 
simply an order of the two great classes of Western Liturgies. 
If exhibited in a tabular form, they would stand thus :— 


ROMAN. Mee gua 





| 


| | 
— Ambrosian. African. 





Spattish Galtican Prenk. 
or proper. 

Mozarabic 
or 

Gothic. 


The names, however, of these are apne contrived: the 


get generic term Gallican, as opposed to Roman, and signi- 
ing that form of Liturgy which was apparently derived from 
Asia Minor, (and so from §.John,) and which received its 
earliest development in the Church of Lyons ;—this term, we 
say, is exceedingly inapplicable, and yet none other has been 
proposed in its stead. So again the title of Gothic, as applied 
to the Spanish mass, which is not in any sense Gothic, is absurd; 
while the name of Mozarabic, given to an office which was used 
long before the Arabic invasion, is not less contrary to common 
sense. Mone proposes the name of Celtic, which would at all 
events be an improvement on the other titles. 

We shall find, as we advance, ample cause to conclude, that the 
groundwork of the present Mozarabic Liturgy is coeval with the 
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introduction of Christianity into Spain, but that the Goths may 
possibly have added, and S. Leander certainly did introduce, 
some approximations to the Oriental rite. From the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic faith our way becomes comparatively clear. 

In the first place, it appears that when Gallicia returned to 
the fold of the Church, the National Office was so deeply cor- 
rupted both by Priscillianism and by Arianism, that the Roman 
Liturgy was adopted in its stead. ‘ It was agreed,’ says the 
fourth Canon of awry ‘that masses should be celebrated by all 
‘according to the same rite which Profuturus, formerly Bishop 
‘of this Metropolitical Church, received in writing from the 
‘ authority itself of the Apostolic see :’ that is, from Pope Vigi- 
lius, in his letter of March 1, 538. Thus the Spanish rite was 
in that province thenceforth at an end.! 

The Council of Toledo, however, in 589, pursued a different 
course. The national rite was here examined and made uniform. 
S. Leander of Seville, the life and soul of that Synod, and the 
intimate friend of S. Gregory the Great, seems to have reformed 
and digested it: and he, no doubt, who had been on a mission 
to Constantinople, introduced some of the Orientalisms which 
are still to be found in the office. From him it passed on to 
S. Isidore of Seville, who so much improved, and so largely 
developed it, as to be called by some its author. John of Sara- 
gossa, S. Conantius of Palencia, S. Eugenius, and S. Ildefonso, 
all added to the Spanish offices ;—the latter especially composed 
a large number of those that now stand in the Ximenian books; 
—and thus the rite came down to the Mahometan invasion. 
It then assumes the name of the Mozarabic office; a title which 
has strangely puzzled scholars, and given rise to the most absurd 
derivations: without adverting to such explanations as have been 
by some seriously adduced, that it was a rite suited for the 
common worship of Christians and Mahometans. Some will 
have it to be properly the Mixto-arabic or Mixtarabic rite ; that 
is, the rite of those Christians who lived mixed among the 
Arabs. Others have invented a word ‘ Musa,’ which, according 
to them, means a Christian. But this derivation rests on about 
the same authority which good old Durandus gives for the word 
blasphemy : from blas, a woman, and pheme, to talk: because 
women generally talk folly. Others’ will have Musa, one of 

1 Leslie, in the fourteenth section of his dissertation De Liturgia Gallicana, 
endeavours to explain away the Canon of Braga ; but, as it seems to us, very unsuc- 
ey) in discussing the origin of the word, makes an admission which 
certainly one would not have expected from the first ecclesiastical writer of Spain. 
* Yo no entiendo el Arabigo, pero hallo en el vocabulista que Christo entre los 
Arabes se nombre Macih : y si esto no basta para el assunto, me remito a los intel- 
ligentes de este idioma.’ This is as bad as for a writer on the Anglo-Saxon Church 


to be ignorant of Anglo-Saxon. 
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the original conquerors of Spain, to have been a principal friend 
to the Christians, who, out of gratitude to him, prefixed his 
name to their Sacramentary. A thing utterly contrary to 
common sense: besides that they would surely have compounded, 
in that case, the word Muso-Christians, not Muso-Arabs. The 
real derivation is simple enough: Arab Arabe signifying an 
Arab by descent (like a Hebrew of the Hebrews), Arab Most- 
arabe, an Arab by adoption, and the latter term gradually having 
been softened into Mozarabe,' and applied to the Liturgy. 

We may well conceive with what corruptions the office must 
have become vitiated, from the mere course of centuries passed 
in an infidel population. But another circumstance occurred 
which not only brought it into suspicion, but actually infected 
many of its copies with heresy. Elipandus, Archbishop of 
Toledo, introduced, in the year 783, his new teaching concerning 
the Filiation of the Son of God. His dogma, that our Lord, 
im so far as Man, was not. the Son of God by nature, but by 
adoption, was clearly diluted Nestorianism; and as such met 
with the most determined opposition from Alcuin, and the 
orthodox prelates of France, and was finally condemned in the 
great Council of Frankfort. Elipandus, in order to support his 
teaching, had either falsified various passages in the Mozarabic 
Office, or had found them corrupted to his hand by the negligence 
of transcribers ; and thus he produced such expressions as these : 
Qui per adoptivi hominis Passionem dum suo non pepercit cor- 
port; and again, Hodie Salvator noster, post adoptionem carnis, 
sedem repetiit Deitatis. The Fathers of Frankfort, without 
inquiring whether the quotations were genuine or not, reply : — 
‘It is better to believe the testimony of God the Father con- 
‘cerning His Son, than that of your Ildefonso, who com- 
‘ posed such prayers for you in the Office of Mass, as the holy 
‘and universal Church of God never heard ;—and they even 
attribute the yoke of the Mussulmans to the impiety of such a 
ritual. But Alcuin saw more clearly, and boldly reproached 
Elipandus with having changed assumpti and assumptionem into 
adoptivi and adoptionem. Still, it is easier to give a bad name 
than to remove it. The heresy of Elipandus fell; but an 
opinion got afloat that there was something not altogether right 
about the office which he had quoted in its support. It was 
formally approved, however, by John X. about a.p. 920, 
and seemed then to bid fair to remain the national use of Spain. 

But Rome, with that intolerance of other rites which has so 
incalculably injured ecclesiastical antiquity, had her eye fixed om 





? Hercolano very well observes (tom. i. p. 54): ‘A denominagao mosarabes 
prevaleceu : mas 6 notavel que ainda no foral de Toledo, dado por Affonso Vf, no 
principio do seculo xii., sejam chamados mostarabes.’ 
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the Spanish Liturgy. ‘The troublous pontificate of Alexander 
II. did not hinder his determining to effect its abolition. Car- 
dinal Hugo Candidus was charged as Legate with this affair :— 
but the ‘Spanish Bishops pressed him so convincingly with the 
names of S. Leander, S. Isidore, and S. Ildefonso, and with the 
formal approbation of Pope John X., that he returned to Rome 
without accomplishing his object. The Bishops of Calahorra, 
Oca, and Alava, were despatched to Italy to defend the national 
rite ; and they found the Pope engaged in the Council of Mantua. 
The Breviary, Missal, and Ritual were exposed to a rigorous 
examination of nineteen days, and were not only declared exempt 
from all suspicion of heresy, but pronounced worthy of the 
highest praise. 

The continual efforts of Rome, however, were at last suceess- 
ful. In Aragon, the Roman office was first introduced in the 
monastery of S. Juan de la Peta, on March 22, 1071, being the 
‘Tuesday of the second week in Lent. Its introduction into the 
kingdom of Castille is more curious. Affonso VI., after various 
negotiations with Pope S. Gregory VII. and S. Hugh, Abbat 
of Cluny, both of whom threw a great deal of mistaken zeal 
into the matter, determined on denationalising the Church of 
Toledo. In some parts of his kingdom he experienced little 
resistance; in others the dissatisfaction was extreme. The fate 
of the two offices was committed, as a truly Span sh ratio ultima, 
to the trial of arms. Juan Ruiz, a native of Matanza de Rio 
Pisuerga, was champion of the Mozarabic office: the name of the 
knight who supported the Roman is not recorded. Whoever 
he were, he had the worse cause and the weaker arm, and paid 
for his rashness with his life. The King was unconvinced, and 
resorted to another trial. A fire was kindled, and the two 
missals were thrown together into the flames. That of Rome 
was consumed; that: of Toledo leaped forth unhurt. Affonso 
then interposed his simple authority ; and commanded the aboli- 
tion of the Spanish rite. This was done: but not without great 
difficulty ;—and the proverb was made on the occasion— 


Quo volunt Reges 
Vadunt leges ; 

in Spanish— 
Donde quieren Reyes, 
Alio van leyes; 

or, in English— 
Laws must 
Where Kings lust. 


When Toledo, however, was reconquered by Affonso, the 
Christians rose as one man against the abolition of their rite in 
this its mother city. The matter was finally compromised by a 
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royal decree, that, while the Roman use should be introduced 
in the new churches, the national rite should remain in those 
of ancient foundation; and it thus continued in the churches of 
S. Mary, S. Mark, S. Eulalia, S. Torquatus, SS. Justa and Ruffina, 
S. Luke, and S. Sebastian,’ To these churches various privileges 
were given from time to time by different Spanish sovereigns ; 
especially by Affonso the Wise, by Peter the Cruel, and by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Notwithstanding these favours, the 
Roman use gradually insinuated itself even into the Mozarabic 
foundations; and, towards the end of the fifteenth century, the 
national rite was said only on high festivals, and even then in 
a corrupted form, and from uncritical MSS. An attempt was 
made to restore it in 1436, by Juan de Tordesillas, Bis of 
Segovia. He, in that year, founded the College of S. Maria 
de Aniago, at the junction of the Pisuerga with the Duero, 
for thirteen clerks, who should be bound by ‘ Gothic’ Rite ; 
but it lasted only five years, and then became a Carthusian 
foundation. 

It remained for the great Cardinal Ximenes to renew this 
venerable office. His was a career which shows the corrup- 
tion of the times, in nearly as strong characters as it proves the 
excellence of the man. Thrown into prison for the firmness 
with which he maintained, his pretensions to an expectative 
obtained from the Pope, he finally triumphed over the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, though both justice and worldly power were 
on the side of the latter; and then, not feeling himself safe in 
that diocese, changed his benefice for a cure at Siguenca. 
Made Viear-general, he was so oppressed by business that he 
sought refuge among the Franciscans. From the solitary con- 
vent, where he led a life of primitive austerity, he was drawn 
forth to be Confessor to Queen Isabella. To that office he was 
soon compelled to add the dignity of Provincial of his order, 
and commenced that reform which was no less hated than 
necessary. Elevated against his will to the Metropolitical See 
of Toledo, then the first station for ecclesiastical wealth and 
influence in Europe, he carried on his reformation; and the 
laxity which it superseded is shown by the fact, that more than 
a thousand religious passed into Africa, and there apostatized, 
rather than embrace it. The Archbishop’s gentleness to the 
Moors, whose kingdom of Granada had just fallen, drew mul- 
titudes to the Church. His zeal, however, was not altogether 





_ | Mr. Ford, in his account of the Mozarabic Rite, is as incorrect as he usually 
is, when touching on matters of religion. ‘ The features,’ says he, ‘ of this Ritual 

- are its simplicity,’—it is about the most complicated use that exist:,—‘ and 
absence of auricular confession (!) The prayers and collects are so beautiful, that 
many have been adopted into our Prayer-book.’ It is scarcely necessary to say, 
that not one prayer, distinctively Mozarabic, has been so adopted. 
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according to knowledge, when he caused foldsful to be baptized 
at once by aspersion, and by one name. 

He had hardly been consecrated to Toledo, when he deter- 
mined on restoring the Mozarabic Office, then in the very last 
stage of decay. His first step was to print the office books. 
He entrusted the collation of MSS. to the Doctor Affonso 
Ortiz, a man of considerable learning, and to three Priests of 
Mozarabic churches, The Missal appeared in 1500, and the 
Breviary in 1502. We shall have occasion hereafter to notice 
how far the work, with all its excellences, falls short of repre- 
senting the original and uncorrupted Mozarabic Rite. The 
Archbishop next erected the Mozarabic chapel, which still 
exists, at the west end of the cathedral of Toledo, and endowed 
it for the maintenance of thirteen chaplains; and he obtained 
the confirmation of this foundation in two Bulls of Julius LI. 
The office, as seen in the struggling light of a grey morning, 
—the black silent figures kneeling on the floor,—the five un- 
equal arches that divide the chapel from the cathedral—the tapers 
here and there showing like the virtues of a good man in a 
naughty world, —all has a most striking effect. The chapel 
itself is in plain Italian taste, and has nothing remarkable, but 
a Mosaic Madonna, after Guido, over the altar. The example 
of Ximenes was followed by the foundation (1517) of a similar 
chapel in the cathedral of Salamanca, where fifty-five Mozarabic 
masses were said in the year: and of another (1567) attached 
to the parish church of S. Mary Magdalene, at Valladolid, for 
two masses every month. When Florez wrote, (that volume 
was published in 1748,) all these foundations were flourishing ; 
and in the Mozarabic churches of Toledo, the office of the 
Titular Saints was said according to the national use; while 
in that of S. Justa, the Feast of the Samaritan Woman was 
observed according to that ritual, on the first Sunday in Lent, 
and a sermon preached on the subject. 

The present state of the Mozarabic Rite is this. It continued, 
theoretically at least, both in the Ximenian chapel, and in the 
seven churches of Toledo (with the exception of that of S. Mary, 
which disappeared, we know not how, some centuries ago), till 
1842. In that year the government suppressed a large number 
of parishes throughout the country. Four of the remaining 
Mozarabic churches of Toledo shared the same fate, and their 
parishioners, eight or nine hundred in number, were aggregated 
to the two remaining ones, §. Justa and S. Mark. The Clergy 
of the Mozarabic parishes have formed, since the time of 
Ximenes, one body with the chaplains of his foundation. The 
latter are by the Concordat reduced from thirteen to nine; by 
the same document the continuance of the two Mozarabic 
parishes, as such, is guaranteed, and the parochial mass in the 
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latter is now always Mozarabic. -The foundation at S. Mary 
Magdalene, at Valladolid, is extinct. That at Salamanca at 
present remains, but no provision is made for its continuance in 
the Concordat. Pope Julius III.in 1553, regulated the ques- 
tion of mixed marriages between Roman and Mozarabie Chris- 
tians. The children belong to the rite of the father; but there 
is an exception in favour of the eldest daughter of a Mozarabic 
family. ‘Though she marry a Roman Christian, she and her 
husband are at liberty, at their marriage, to choose the rite to 
which she and her children will belong,—and becoming a widow, 
she is again permitted to make her choice. 

Even in the middle of the sixteenth century, the price of a 
Missal had amounted to thirty doubloons; and Paul III. actually 
sent an envoy to Toledo, in order that he might procure a copy , 
for the Vatican Library. In the time of Florez, a copy was 
unattainable; and it so remained till Alexander Leslie pub- 
lished at Rome, in 1755, his valuable and laborious edition. The 
manner in which he speaks of the Mozarabic Office shows how 
little it was then known even to the learned of that day. In 1775, 
the great and good Cardinal Lorenzana reprinted the Breviary 
at Madrid.’ In 1804, the Missal appeared at Rome, after the 
death of that prelate, but at his expense; Faustinus Arevalus 
was the editor. And this is not only the most procurable, but 
the most valuable edition, and that to which we shall refer. . 

We will now examine the structure of the Office itself, and 
compare it with the Gallican and African Uses as we go along. 

But as we have just considered the various editions of the 
Mozarabic Office, it will be well to particularize what has been 
done for the Gallican Liturgy. Cardinal*'Thomasius edited, at 
Rome, in 1680, three Missals of that rite, which had belonged 
to the monastery of Florence, and when that was sacked by the 
Huguenots in 1562, found their way to the Vatican. Mabillon, 
in 1685, re-edited these, together with a Gallican Lectionary, 
which he discovered in the monastery of Luxieu. He after- 
wards discovered a Gallican Missal in the monastery of Bobio,’ 
and published it. in his ‘ Museum Italicum.’ Still later, Mar- 
tene and Durand printed, in their ‘Thesaurus Novus,’ a MS. 
from the monastery of S. Martin, at Autun, containing two 
epistles on the subject of the Gallican rite, which they attributed 





‘ Lorenzana had, while Archbishop of Mexico, reprinted the Ordinary of the 
Liturgy, and the French Office, at Puebla de los Angeles, in 1760. 

? The Ordinary has been reprinted by Dr. Daniel, in his ‘Codex Liturgicus Eccl. 
Catholicee, and by Mr. Neale, in his ‘Tetralogia Liturgica.’ By the latter it is 
translated in his ‘ Introduction to the History of the Eastern Church.’ 

5 The MS. Bobiense is not strictly Gallican, but rather an amalgamation of that 
with the Roman Use. 
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—whether correctly or not—to S. Germanus, of Paris. But one 
of the most important Liturgical discoveries of modern times is 
contained in the work which stands first on our list. M. Mone, 
who is Librarian at Karlsruhe, is engaged in collecting the origi- 
nal writers of the History of Baden. In the library there exists 
a Commentary of S. Jerome on S. Matthew, the first leaves 
being of the seventh, the rest of the eighth century. It came 
from the Abbey of Reichenau, and contains, in a later hand, 
and in blacker ink, at the end, Benedicat Deus Johanni Episcopo 
et congregationi nostre. This points out John II. Bishop of 
Constance, and Abbot of Reichenau, (a.p. 760—781.) Hence, 
the later part of the MS. is coeval with S. Pirmin, the founder 
of Reichenau, who died in A.p. 754. It is not, then, unnatural 
to conclude, as the former part of the MS. is earlier than the 
foundation of the Abbey, that S. Pirmin brought it with him 
from his native Austrasia. But the MS. is clearly palimpsest. 
M. Mone, anxious to examine it for his Historical Collection, 
ascertained that the old ink only was metallic, and by the applica- 
tion of suitable chemical agents, he was thus enabled to restore 
the first MS. without destroying the second. He then discovered 
fragments of eleven Gallican Masses, written on forty-five 
leaves, but sadly cut about to suit the formation of the new 
work. The variable parts only of the Mass are given, and 
M. Mone devotes a learned dissertation to the discovery of their 
age. He proves incontestably that the Mass, No. 5, is at least 
as old as a.p. 305. He renders it highly probable that it is 
contemporary with the persecution at Lyons, a.v. 177. We 
shall use these, as well as Mabillon’s Masses, in illustrating the 
Mozarabic. , 

Passing by the Preparatio Misse, in which it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish what may have been of ancient use, what 
received from the medieval Church of Toledo, and what the 
additions of Cardinal Ximenes,—we will commence with the 
Omnium OrrerentiuM, or Lesser Missal; that is, the common 
of every Mass, It has received this name, either from its being 
necessarily used by all priests that offered that sacrifice; or 
because the oblation of the chalice concluded with the words, 
et omnium offerentium, et eorum, pro quibus offertur, peccata 
indulge. The Confession having been made in the Roman man- 
ner, the genuine office commences with the Ad Missam Officium, 
which answers to the Roman Jntroit, the Ambrosian Jngressa, 
the Gallican Antiphona, or the Antiphona ad prelegendum. The 
name Offcium is just as usual in medieval Missals, as the better 
known Jntroit. The original Gregorian form of the Introit, 
and the modern Roman Use, will be best shown in parallel 
columns. We give that for the first Sunday in Advent :— 
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GREGORIAN. MODERN ROMAN. 
Antiphona ad Introitum. To Thee, Introitus.. To Thee, O Lorn, have 
O LorD, have Iliftupmy soul: my Gop, Iliffup..... be confounded, 
I have put my trust in Thee: O let me 
not be confounded: neither let mine 
enemies triumph over me. For all they 
that trust in Thee shall not be con- 


founded. 

To Thee, O Lorn, have Llift up, &c. 

Psalm xxiv. Shew me Thy ways, O Psalmus. Shew me Thy ways, O 
Lorp; teach me Thy paths. Lorp: teach me Thy paths. 

To Thee, O Lorn, have I lift up, &c. 

Glory be to the Faruer, &c. Glory be to the Fatuer, &e. 

To Thee, O Lorp, have I lift up, &c. To Thee, O Lorn, have... . be con- 


founded. 

Vers. ad repetendum. Lead me forth 
in Thy truth and learn me: for Thou 
art the Gop of my salvation: in Thee 
hath been my hope all the day. 

The triple repetition of the Antiphon seems to have been 
abolished at Rome about 1480, but is retained in our own 
printed Sarum books. 

The Mozarabic Oficium for the same Sunday is as follows :— 

Of. Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that preacheth glad 
tidings of peace, Alleluia: and telleth good things, Alleluia: celebrate, O 
Judah, thy feasts, Alleluia: and pay unto the Lorp thy vows. Alleluia. 

V. The LorD gave the word: great was the company of the preachers. 

Psalm And pay unto the LorD thy vows. Alleluia. 

V. Glory and honour be to the FATHER, and to the Son, and to the 
Hoty Guost, unto ages of ages. Amen. 

Psalm. And pay unto the Lorp thy vows. Alleluia. 

Priest. Always, unto all ages of ages. 

R. Amen. 

The Ofictum, however, is not always from the Psalms, nor 
always even from Scripture. That on the Epiphany is exceed- 
ingly remarkable, as proving the great age of the Mass. It 
runs thus :— 

Ye that have been baptized in Curist have put on CuRisT; Alleluia. 

V. Ye are the blessed of the Lorp, who hath made heaven and earth. 


Now these words clearly refer to the custom of a public 
baptism of Catechumens at the Epiphany, as on Easter and 
Whitsun-eve; but this was complained of as an abuse by 
S. Himerius of Tarragona, to S. Damasus, about 380, and abo- 
lished by S. Siricius; and therefore we cannot conceive the 
statement to have a later date than the middle of the fourth 
century, while it may be much earlier. The ‘glory and honour’ 
of the Doxology is a Spanish use, sanctioned under pain of 
anathema by the fourth (sixth) Council of Toledo, and grounded 
on the ascriptions of praise by David, and in the Apocalypse. 

? This word, in Mozarabic MSS., is always written p. Arevalus decides that it 
means Psalmus, and we follow him because of his unrivalled experience ; else we 
should have been disposed, with others, to interpret the contraction Presbyter, 

112 
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The Gloria in Excelsis follows, which is so beautifully men- 
tioned by the Fathers of the same Council, as having been 
begun in heaven and ended on earth; and at its conclusion the 
Priest repeats the words, Always, for all ages of ages. Amen. 
According to the ancient Use of the Gotho-Hispanic Church, 
the Gloria in Excelsis was said daily ; as we learn from Etherius 
and Beatus; it is now omitted, after the Roman Use, in Advent 
and Lent. 

Next comes a Collect which, though it occupies the place of 
the Collect for the Day in the Roman Liturgy, is not, as we 
shall see, the same thing. This answers to the Ambrosian 
Oratio super Populum, though that precedes the Gloria in Excelsis, 
and to the Gallican Collectio ost Prophetiam. The Mozarabic 
prayer in this place is not, strictly speaking, proper to the day. 

or example :—the same Oratio here occurs throughout Advent ; 
the same through Easter-tide; the same, for the most part, as 
the festivals of Martyrs. We give that for Easter: the com- 
mencement without Oremus, and the double ending, is common 
to all the Mozarabic Collects :— 


To Thee we ascribe praise,O Lorp our Gop: and we beseech Thy 
power that, as Thou didst vouchsafe to die for us sinners, and didst again, 
after the third day, appear illustriously in the glory of Resurrection: 
so we, absolved by Thee, may merit to have in Thee perpetual joy : in like 
manner as Thou hast given us an example of true Resurrection, 

RR. Amen, 

Priest. Through Thy mercy, O our Gop, Who art blessed, and livest, 
and governest all things unto ages of ages. 

RR. Amen, 

This prayer having been ended, the Priest continues: ‘ The 
Lorp be ever with you. #. And with thy spirit.’ And then 
follows the Prophecy. More of that presently. We will first 
parallelize the Mozarabic with the Gallican form, for the sake 
of making our remarks clearer :— 
MOZARABIC, GALLICAN. 
Benedictus. 
Oratio. Oratio post Prophetiam (= Collectio). 


Lectio Veteris Testament. Lectio Veteris Testamenti (vel Passio 
Sanctorum). 


Psallendo, Psalmus responsorius. 
Epistola. Epistola. 
Evangelium. Evangelium. 

Now, it was formerly thought, and Mabillon! and Ruinart? 
expressly say, that the Collectio of the Gallican Office followed 
the reading of the Lection from the Old Testament. The rea- 
son is, that it is usually named in the Gallican Missals Collectio 
post Prophetiam, or simply Post Prophetiam; and as the Old 





1 Liturg. Gall. i. 5. 4. 
? In Appendice ad 8, Gregor. Turon. Opp. p. 1357. 





= 
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‘Testament Lection was generally called the Prophecy, it seemed 
to ensue that the Collectio followed that Lection. The mistake 
was natural and almost necessary in those two great scholars, 
to speak slightingly of whom could prove nothing but the 
speaker’s own folly. But when Martene and Durand published 
the Thesaurus Novus, the sermons of §.Germanus proved clearly 
enough that the Prophetia meant the Benedicius, which was sung 
antiphonally after the Prefatio; and that the Collectio post 
Prophetiam followed that, but preceded the Lection from the 
Old Testament. This was plainly seen by Vezzosi,’ and, 
therefore, there is the less excuse for Daniel and Mone, who 
have fallen back into the old error. The Collectio of the Fourth 
Mass of Thomasius clearly refers to the Benedictus :— 

Ortus es nobis verus Sol justitiz, Jesu Christe, venisti de coelo humani 


generis Redemptor. rewisti nobis cornu salutis, et celsi Genitoris Proles 
perpetua, genitus in domo David propter priscorum oracula vatum. 


The reference is not less manifest in Mone’s Fourth Mass :— 

Dum profetica dicta nostre devotionis comitamur obsequiis, et bene- 
dictionem reddimus gratias, et vicissitudinem pro visitatione desolvemus, et 
quia Omnipotens piebi sue fecit in domo David cornu erectionis, et gaudio 
assignans, post spacia temporum, vaticinia profetarum gressusque nostros et 
[sed potius in] via pacis dirigens et salutis p. d. nm, Jhm, Xpm. 


Benedictus, however, formed no part of the Mozarabic Rite ; 
which proceeded after the Oratio to the Lection of the Old 
Testament, prefaced by the Priest with, ‘The Lord be ever 
with you. /. And with thy spirit.’ The use of the Prophecy 
was shared by the Mozarabic in common with the African, 
Gallican, and Ambrosian Offices. The references in S. Augus- 
tine clearly prove the Use of Africa. The sermons of S. Ger- 
manus, and the allusions of §. Gregory of Tours, make it 
manifest as regards Gaul. The Ambrosian Rite had formerly a 
Prophecy in every Mass; that Lection is now confined to Lent, 
and to a few festivals. The Roman Church only adopted ’ 
the Prophecy on certain occasions, as the Ember seasons; and 
here is the first great difference that we find between that 
Ritual and the Mozarabic. The Prophecies of the latter call 
for no particular remark. In Easter week the Epistles to the 





* Thomas. Opp. tom. vi. p. 234, note (2). 

* The present Roman Use on the Ember days, is this:—On the Wednesday, 
Prophecy, Epistle, and Gospel ; on the Friday, Epistle and Gospel; on the Satur- 
day, five Prophecies, Epistle and Gospel. It has been asked why the Friday has 
no Prophecy? We doubt if any better reason can be given than that of Berno : 
‘In quarta feria duz lectiones leguntur, ut hi, qui in Sabbato sunt consecrandi, 
admoneantur ut notitiam legis et prophetarum habeant, que maxime in quarta 
etate vigebat. {And so V. Bede: Hebrea gens Davidico Regno refulsit inclyta 
Aitate pandens actuum Quarta jubar sublimium.] Sexta feria una tantum Iegi- 
tur, quia Lex et Prophetia in uno Evangelio recapitulantur, quod nunc in sexta 
mundi state praedicatur ac legitur.’ 
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Seven Churches supply their place, and through Easter-tide 
other parts of the Apoealypse. 

The Prophecy is concluded with the Amen of the people; 
and the Priest reiterates, ‘The Lord be ever with you. #. And 
with thy spirit.’ On certain festivals, the Hymn of the Three 
Children, or rather a cento from it, is here sung. This was the 
universal use in Spain, and is enjoined by the Fourth Council 
of Toledo in every Mass, It was also the custom in the Gallican 
Office, as we are expressly told by S. Germanus, in his expla- 
nation of that rite. 

Follows the Psallendo, or Psalterium. This is to the Pro- 
phecy what the Roman Gradual is to the Epistle; and exactly 
answers to the Ambrosian Psalmellus, and to the Gallican 
Psalmus responsorius : another similarity between the Uses. The 
form is always this: the Psallendo for the Fourth Sunday in 
Advent :— 

Psallendo. ‘Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lorn, 


for He shall come. ¥. O sing unto the Lorp a new song: sing unto the 
LorD, all the whole earth. P. For He shall come. 


Or this, for the Eighth Sunday after Epiphany :— 


Psall. God is a righteous Judge, strong and patient: and Gop is pro- 
voked every day. V. I will ‘give thanks unto the Lorn, according to His 
righteousness: yea, I will -praise the name of the Lorp Most High. 
Ps. Every day. 


The Psallendois always from the Psalms, except in Ximenian 
additions, and so it would seem to have been in the Gallican 
Office. 

On the first five Sundays in Lent, the Psallendo is followed 
by a Missal Litany, which is closely connected with the Ectene 
of the Greeks, and also existed in the Gallican and Ambrosian, 
perhaps in the African, Chureh. At Milan, it is still said on the 
Sundays in Lent. The Mozarabic Litanies are, on the first, 
second, and third Sundays, addressed to our Lorn: they are, 
more remarkably, on the fourth and fifth, put into His mouth. 
This is the Litany of the fourth :— 

Behold, Lorp, My humility: for the enemy hath magnified himself. 

People. Have mercy, Holy Father, and grant remission to all. 

V. I was sent forth by the Faruer, and came to seek again them that 
are lost: and to redeem by My blood them that have been led captive by 
the enemy ;—the cruel people hath rejected Me. 

People. Have mercy, &c. 

V. I was foretold by the Prophets and born of a Virgin: I took the form 
of a servant that I might gather together the dispersed :—they that sold Me 
took Me. 

People. Wave mercy, &c. 

V. They rewarded Me all manner of evil for good : they took evil counsel 
agianst Me, and sold me for money. 

People. Have mercy, &c. 
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V. They set a crown of thorns upon My head: they made Me filthy 
with spitting: the wicked mocked Me when I was cruelly afflicted. 

People. Have mercy, &c, 

*”. With wicked thieves was I hung to the Cross: with bitter food was I 
fed: a bitter cup had I when I was given over to be punished. 

People. Have mercy, &c. 

V. Yhey whom I came to free, the same accused Me; they scourged Me 
and nailed Me to the Cross: they pierced me with a lance.! 

People. Have mercy, &c. 

V. I was given over to the sepulchre: I burst the bars of the grave: | 
set free them that were buried, and brought them up into the heavenly 
places.? 

People. Have mercy, &c. 

V. Forgive them all their sins, most merciful Father; blot out their 
iniquities, and pardon theircrimes; for they know not what they do. 


The Litany of the fifth Sunday ends each petition curiously. 
The first is: ‘Insidiantes sunt mihi adversarii mei gratis:’ and 
all that follow conclude, ‘ magis gratis :’ ¢. g. ‘‘l'ractantes de me 
‘ falsa proferre testimonia: magis gratis.’ ‘ Cernentes in me flagra 
‘injusta et sevissima: magis gratis.’ This Litany is concluded 
by a prayer to the same purpose, said by the Priest, and ending 
in the way we have before noticed :— 

And vouchsafe to grant to us the mercy of Thy loving-kindness. 2. Amen. 


Priest. Through Thy mercy, our Gop, who art blessed, and livest and 
governest all things, world without end. 


On Palm Sunday, instead of this ectene, that most ancient 


and venerable rite, the Tradition of the Creed to the Com- 
petents, is still kept up. Here, again, the Mozarabic agrees 
with the Gallican and Milanese Churches; whereas Rome 
celebrated it on the Wednesday in the fourth week of Lent; 
Africa, on the Saturday before the fourth Sunday in Lent ; Con- 
stantinople, on Good Friday. In the Gotho-Hispanic Church, 
however, the Creed was given to the competents likewise on the 
Sunday Mediante, the fourth in Lent. The Tradition, now of 
course a mere form, is thus performed in the modern Mozarabic 
Rite. After the Psallendo, the Priest proceeds :— 

Beloved, receive the rule of faith, which is called the Symbol. And 
when ye shall have received it, write it in your hearts, and say it daily to 
yourselves, Before ye sleep, before ye go forth, fortify yourselves with 
your Symbol. ‘lhe Symbol is written by none, so that it can be read. But 


in going it over, lest forgetfulness should erase that which reading does not 
hand down, let your memory be your book. ‘That which ye are to hear, 





1 A petition is here inserted in the modern Office, which is clearly from some 
other edition :—‘ Qui impio latroni dimisisti scelera, tu solve vincula nostra, et 
relaxa crimina.’ 

2 In the modern Office, there is one addition, Ostendi in Victima, which seems 
to give no sense. A curious mistake occurs in the first of these Liturgies. The 
original text was, ‘ J//. Pontifici porrige presidium, atque universo supplicanti 
populo;’ Jil. of course being used as we now use W., and the real name being 
intended to be supplied. The Mozarabiec Office now has, without any sense, ‘ Illius 
Pontificis porrige presidium.’ 
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ye are also to believe; and that which ye are to believe, ye are to confess 
with your tongue. For the Apostle saith: “ With the heart man believeth 
to justification; and with the tongue confession is made unto salvation.” 
This, then, is the Creed which ye are to retain and to believe. Sign your- 
selves, therefore, with the Cross, and repeat. Zhe Fuith. 1 believe in Gop 
the FaTHER Almighty; and in Jesus Curist, His only Son, our Lorp;: 
born of the Hoty Guost from the womb of the Virgin Mary. He suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, and buried : the third day he rose alive 
from the dead. He ascended into Heaven. He sitteth on the rig!:\ hand of 
Gop the FarHer Almighty: from thence He shall come to judge .1e quick 
and the dead. I believe in the Hoty GHost; the Holy Catholie Church; 
the Communion of Saints ; the Remission of all sins ; the Resurrection of the 
flesh ; and the Life everlasting. Amen. ‘That the things which «ve been 
said may be the more readily fixed in your memory, let us repeat the text 
and the order of the Symbol. (Zhe Creed is repeated.| Let us a third t'me go 
through the text of the Symbol, to the end that, as the Symbol contains in 
itself the faith of the Divine Trinity, so the number of its repetitions may 
agree with the mystery of the Trinity. [Zhe Creed is again repeated.| Retain 
with the firmest belief of your mind this rule of the Holy Faith, which Holy 
Mother Church hath now committed to you; lest at any time any scruple 
of doubt should arise in your hearts. For if, which Gop forbid, there is but 
the least doubt concerning this matter, all the foundation of faith is over- 
thrown, and hurt accrues to the soul. And, therefore, if anything of this 
kind should move any of you, let him think with himself, that he cannot 
understand the matter. Yet let him believe all things that he hath heard 
to be true. And Almighty Gop so enlighten your hearts that, by under- 
standing and believing the things which we have spoken, ye may both hold 
fast the right faith, and shine with holy works, so that by these means ye 
may attain to the blessed life. A. Amen. Pr. He granting and assisting 
you, who liveth and governeth all thing’ for ever and ever. Amen. 


The larger part of this Tradition is clearly of the greatest 
antiquity. The assertion that the Creed is unwritten, is con- 
tained more than once in the Gallican Masses’ and in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary. The Creed itself is, in this Office, 
and in the Gallican, the Apostles’; whereas at Rome, the 
Constantinopolitan Symbol (of course without the Filioque) 
was employed. There are some peculiarities in the Gotho- 
Hispanic Creed which deserve attention. The omission of the 
clause, Maker of heaven and earth, proves it of earlier date than 
the Gallican, which inserts that addition: the same thing may 
be said of the simpler phrase, Born of the Holy Ghost. The 
addition from the womb of the Virgin Mary, is strictly Spanish, 
and has been supposed to be directed against the dreams of the 
Priscillianists. The omission of dead after crucified, is an argu- 
ment of extreme antiquity: the Gallican books insert it; but 
neither the most ancient of them, nor our Creed, have the 
Aquileian addition, He descended into Hell. The ‘alive from the 





1 E.g. In that numbered XI. by Mabillon. ‘Symbolum non in tabulis scribitur, 
sed in corde susceptum memoriter retinetur.’ 

? «Symbolum quod vobis, sicut accepimus tradidimus, non alicui materise qua 
eorrumpi potest, sed paginis vestri cordis inscribite.’ 
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dead’ is Spanish. One of the Gallican books has, in the next 
clause, ‘ He ascended Victor into Heaven:’ with that exception, 
and the Spanish ‘the remission of all sins,’ the French and the 
Mozarabic Use agree, in all that follows, with the modern 
reading. 

We must now, however, pass on. On ordinary days, the 
Psallendo is immediately followed by the £pistle, in which all 
Churches coincide. It is preceded in the Mozarabic by the deacon’s 
saying ‘ Keep silence,’ and is concluded by ‘Amen.’ The Gallican 
and Ambrosian Offices agree with the Roman in affixing a Psalm 
to the Epistle.—the same which, in later times, took the form 
of the present gradual: the Gotho-Hispanic Office rejected it. 
For when a custom was introduced of saying the Lauda (of 
which presently) before the Gospel, the Fourth Council of 
Toledo expressly forbade the change, and ordered that it should 
never be sung till the Gospel had been said. The Epistle then 
ended—and the Priest having said, ‘ The Lorp be ever with you. 
R. And with thy spirit’—the Gospel is given out; and its 
announcement received with the ‘Glory be to Thee, O Lorp,’ 
of the people: it is concluded with ‘Amen.’ Then, after 
another salutation of the Priest, followed the Lauda, which was 
always in this form: ‘Alleluia. Remember us, O Lorp, with 
the favour Thou bearest unto Thy people. O visit us with Thy 
salvation. Alleluia.’ This is also in use in the Ambrosian 


Rite, where it is called the Antiphona post Evangelium. 

In the present Mozarabic Use, the Priest now offers the bread 
and wine, with certain prayers of which we need not speak; be- 
cause the Gotho-Hispanic Office postponed the rite. The sermon 
over, the Sacrificium is sung by the choir; its form, generally 
speaking, is the following :— 


All they from Sheba shall come, offering gold, and incense, and pre- 
cious stones ; they evangelized the salvation of the Lorp: Alleluia, Alleluia. 
V. Every great man shall pass over to thee, and shall be thy servant, 
and shall follow thee, bound in chains, and shall bow down before thee, be- 
cause in thee is Gop, and beside thee there is none other. Be ye renewed, 
O yechildren of Israel, and be ye saved by the Lorp with an everlasting 
salvation. P. They evangelized the salvation of the Lorp. Alleluia. 


It was while the Sacrificium was singing, that the people 
offered; and the prayers of oblation said by the priest are still 
given in that place, though the rite itself has long since ceased 
in Spain. But in the cathedral of Milan it is still kept up, 
ten aged men, and the same number of women, being main- 
tained under the title of Vecchioni, to offer when the Priest has 





1 While the Gospel is sung, the Missale Offerentium, with its book desk, is 
carried round to the Epistle side of the altar ; for there are two books in use in the 
Mozarabic Rite,—this and the lesser Missal ;—and therefore two acolytes. 
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said the Oratio super sindonem, which follows the Antiphona post 
Evangelium. Mr. Webb thus describes the Use:' ‘After the 
‘sermon, some members of a confraternity, or sidesmen, two 
‘men and two women, in black and white mantles, brought in 
‘an oblation of the elements.’ This is the only relic, we believe, 
in all Europe of the ancient and once universal use of the 
Omnium offerentium. But an offertory of other things, for the 
use of the Priest or the Church, was very frequent during the 
last century in Spain, and is even now not obsolete. 

With the Sacrificium began the second part of the Liturgy, 
the Missa Fidelium; after which the Priest, as usual, after 
washing his hands, and saying the prayer of access, commenced, 
‘The Lord be ever with you. #. And with thy spirit.” We 
will here put down, in a tabular form, its seven prayers, so 
famous in early Spanish writers, with their names. 

I. Missa, or Oratio Misse: in the Gallican sometimes kar’ é£oynv 
Collectio, as we say, the Collect for the day: sometimes Pra- 
JSatio. 
II. ALtA (oratio). Generally, in the Gallican, simply Collectio: some- 
times Collectio ante nomina. 
III. ~— Nomina. The same, or Collectio post nomina, in the Gal- 
ican, 
IV. Ap Pacem. The same in the Gallican. 
ILLATIO: called in the Gallican Jmmolatio, Contestatio,—in the 
Roman and Ambrosian, Pre/fatio : 
and the 
Post Sanctus, called by the same name in the Gallican. 
VI. Post PripiE: called in the Gallican Post Secreta:—or Post 
Mysterium. 
VII. AbD OraTIONEM DoMINICAM 


We may now proceed. 

The Mozarabic Missa is generally rather an address to the 
people than to God. Let us take an example from the Wed- 
nesday of the first week in Lent. 

Perceiving, beloved brethren, that the solemn days have come which are 
consecrated by the reverence of the Lorp’s Passion, let us walk in humility, 
and observe continence. Let none be fed by the pleasure of this world, nor, 
on the other hand, be crushed by its adversity. That when we have begun 
to despise temporal good and temporal evil, then we may in truth be able 
to fast forty days and forty nights, and may, after accomplishing the Lent 
of this life, receive the life that is perpetua]. Now, therefore, let us beseech 
Gop, with the whole devotion of our minds, that He may so prevent us 
with His grace and protect us with His mercy, that we may always hasten 
to the obtaining of the celestial promises. Amen. 


Or, again, for Easter Tuesday :— 


Let us hasten, beloved brethren, we who are rejoiced tu be free from the 
dominion of death, that we may follow the triumph of Curist after death. 


V. 





. Continental Ecelesiology, p. 204. 
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Behold, having descended into hell, He hath returned again to that 
flesh, which by His resurrection He made immortal. The violence of in- 
flicted passion hath nothing injured Him: yet the glorious virtue of His 
resurrection hath bestowed all things on us. He none the worse inassumed 
humanity: us He hath mercifully made the better by collated Divinity. 
Let us, therefore, all rejoice with Christian gladness; and let us not be 
buried in vain pleasures. Let our festivity, beloved brethren, have nothing 
unseemly. The multitude of faithful people must proceed from the sepul- 
chres of vices; must appear to the eyes of the regenerate, whitened by grace ; 
must set a pattern of virtues to their infants. For then is the Paschal ob- 
lation without leaven of wickedness, when religious devotion banquets on 
the Azymes of sincerity and truth. &. Amen. 


Compare with this the Prefatio, or Missa, of the Gallican 
Church ; and take an example given in the Collection of 
Thomasius, for the Festival of S. Agnes :— 


Exulting, beloved brethren, in the birthday of Blessed Agnes, let us 
approach the LorD with a devout heart. Her birthday is indeed to be 
honoured, because she was so generated to this world as to be regenerated 
for heaven. So was she produced under the law of death as to crush the 
author of death: so framed in the weaker sex, as to despise torments for- 
midable to brave men. O true nobility! which so proceeded by earthly 
generation, as to attain the companionship of Divinity. Let us pray, there- 
fore, that she may assist us with her prayers, who stands worthy in the 
sight of Gop. Which He vouchsafe to grant who with the FaTHer and the 
Hoty Guost liveth and reigneth. 


Those in Mone are much shorter, and not very remarkable. 
We give an example from the poetical Mass, No. 8, in his 
collection :-— 

Siderea de sede nitens bone conditor orbis, 

Te pietate probans non nostra hic crimina pensas, 

Expositas admitte preces et judice libra, 

Mitior equali non reddens pondere peenam, 

Errores ignosce gregis, pastorque fidelis 

Ereptis ovibus paradisi pabola reddas. p. d. n. 
Any scholar, accustomed to Hymnology, will instantly fix these 
verses at about a.p. 400. 

After the Missa, the Priest concludes with the usual formula: 

Through thy mercy, our Gop, who art blessed, and livest and governest 
all things for everand ever. 2. Amen. 

He continues : — 

Let us pray. Hagios, Hagios, Hagios, Lorp Gop Everlasting: praise 
and thanks be to Thee. 

And then he begins the Preces, which, in the Mozarabiec Office, 
are very short :— 

Let us bear the Holy Catholic Church in our minds: that the merciful 
Lorp would vouchsafe to increase its faith, its hope, and charity. Let us 
bear in mind all them that are fallen, that are captive, that are sick, that 
are strangers: that the merciful LorD would vouchsafe to look upon them, 


to redeem, to heal, and to comfort them. #. Grant it, Almighty Everlasting 
Gop. 
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This is immediately followed by the prayer that, for want of 
a better title, is usually called the Alia Oratio. Here is an ex- 
ample from the fourth Sunday after Epiphany :— 


We bear, O Lorp, the yoke of our iniquities with a hard neck, a down- 
cast countenance, a coutrite heart. And scarcely have we at length learned 
by our punishment to repent, who before it would not recognise our guilt. 
But Thou, O Lorp, who hast made tame wild beasts in the den, and hast 
made cool the flames in the heat of the furnace, lift up Thy hand to help us, 
and grant us the most safe support of Thy defence in affliction. That us, 
whom the weight of sins bows down, the virtue of Thy long-suffering may 
lift up: and that, since by our iniquities we have fallen to the ground, we 
may be mercifully raised by Thine ineffable goodness. ‘That us, whom the 
actions of divers transgressions convict, the indulgence of Thy merey may 
acquit, &. Amen. 


This prayer is usually directed to God; but it sometimes takes 
the form of an address to the people, as, for example, on Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, when it thus begins:—Quantum nos divina 
clementia, fratres carissimi, expectat ad panitentiam, &c. 

The Gallican Church had the Preces in the same place: the 
prayer that answered to the Alia Oratio is sometimes called the 
Collectio post Preces, sometimes the Collectio ante nomina, some- 
times, there seems ground for believing, the Prafatio, but 
generally the Collectio only. Take a specimen of the latter from 
Mone :— 

Gop, whose goodness is as unbounded as Thy power, grant to the 
righteous to obtain that which thou dost promise; to the guilty, to 
escape that which Thou dost threaten: to believe in Thee truly, to con- 
fess Thee reasonably, to have our conversation in this life healthfully. If 
tranquillity’ favours us, to worship Thee; if temptations assail us, not to 
deny ‘hee; to abound in the necessaries of the life that is, and not to come 
short of eternal felicity. 


The Alia Oratio always ends in this form :— 
R. Amen. Priest. Through Thy mercy, our Gop, in whose sight the 


names of the holy Apostles and Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins, are re- 
cited. &, Amen, 


And this introduces the Dietycus. The Mozarabic agrees with 
the Gallican in reading these before consecration ; the Gelasian 
and Gregorian Sacramentaries read the diptychs of the living 
before, of the dead after, consecration. The Constantinopolitan 
Liturgies formerly agreed with the Gallican: they now have the 
diptychs after the words of Institution and Invocation. S. Mark, 
the Copto-Jacobite, and Syro-Jacobite, insert them between the 
two latter. 





1 Here is an example of Mone’s occasional carelessness, notwithstanding the 
great explanatory parade of his notes. He prints without any comment, ‘sit 
quies adridat, te colere ; si timptatio ingruat, non negare.’ : 
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The Mozarabic diptychs are as follows :— 


Our priests offer the oblation to the Lorp Gop: the Pope of Rome 
and the rest for themselves and for all the Clergy and people of the Church 
committed to them, and for all the fraternity; also all the priests, deacons, 
clerks, and surrounding people offer it in honour of the Saints, for them- 
selves and theirs. 

R. They offer it for themselves and all the fraternity. 

Priest. Commemorating the most blessed Apostles and Martyrs, the 
glorious holy Virgin Mary, Zacharias, John, the Innocents, Peter, Paul, 
John, James, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Bartholomew, Matthew, James, 
Simon and Jude, Matthias, Mark, and Luke. 

R. And all Martyrs. 

Priest. Also for the souls of them that rest : Hilary, Athanasius, Martin, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Fulgentius, Leander, Isidore, David, Julian, Julian, 
Peter, Peter, John, &c. &c. Stephen, John, John, Felix. 

R. And of all that rest. 


The Gallican form was very similar to this. It was imme- 
diately preceded by the oblation, of which this was the 
formula :— 


Come, Omnipotent Sanctifier, Eternal Gop, and bless this sacrifice pre- 
pared to Thy name: through CuRisT our Lorp. 


It must be remembered that the above diptychs are strictly 
Toledan ; and if they were used after the Ximenian restoration 
at Salamanca and Valladolid, it was by an absurd archaism. 


The order is this: first, the four great defenders of the Catholic 
faith against the Arians—SS. Hilary, Athanasius, Martin, Am- 
brose; then S. Augustine, as having, besides his world-wide 
reputation, a particular connexion with the Spanish Church ; 
then S. Fulgentius of Astorga, a celebrated Spanish confessor ; 
then SS. Leander and Isidore, the great arrangers of the Moz- 
arabic Office ; then six Archbishops of Toledo, before its capture, 
with four other Spanish prelates, David of Seville, John of Gerona, 
Servus Dei of Calabria, Dominic of Iria; then three benefactors 
to the church of Toledo; then, beginning with Bernard, eleven 
Archbishops after the recapture of that city, and then seven 
benefactors subsequently to that event. 

The Diptychs are followed by the Post Nomrna, which had 
the same name in the Gallican Church. Let the fifth Sunday 
in Advent furnish an example :— 

We beseech Thee, Lorp JEsus, our Gop, that we, who faithfully wait 
for Thine Advent, may not incur everlasting punishment; by which Thine 


Advent grant pardon to them that offer, and rest eternal to them that are 
departed, 


And Pentecost :— 


Lorp, Who by the virtue of Thy Hoty Spirit didst both confound the 
hearing of them that built the tower of the ancient confusion of crime, and 
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didst multiply Thy new?! and rising Church by the diffusion of tongues, so 
that the thing which had been for a condemnation should be for a reward, 
and that Thou shouldst by the same means build up faith by which Thou 
hadst destroyed vanity: grant upon this congregation of Thy family the 
advent of Thy Holy Ghost, Whom Thou didst promise, and Whom Thou 
didst bestow. And grant that He may at the same time scatter all endea- 
vours after such things as are contrary to Thee, and accumulate the merit 
of sanctification. And that Thou mayest be the Rewarder in the promise, 
Who wast the Promiser in the reward. That Thy Church, kindled by His 
fire, may in Him hold the true faith, from Whom she hath received all 
truth, And that He may inscribe in the heavenly pages the names of them 
that offer, and may vouchsafe to grant rest to the departed, Who in the 
unity of Deity remaineth ever equal to Thee. 


The petition for the offerers and for the departed faithful is 
almost always expressed in this prayer. So it is in the Gallican 
Use; though in the latter the petition for the departed is not 
invariably given. As, for example, ina Missa in Jejunio printed 
by Thomasius : — 

Let Thy venerable grace, O LorD, both exercise us in holy fasting, and 
make us more meet for the celestial mysteries; and grant that the names 
which we have recited may be inscribed by the heavenly handwriting in 
the book of life. 


Mone’s examples generally have the prayer for the departed ; 
as this in Mass No. 2, which is partly corrupt :— 


Recitata nomina Dominus benedicat, et accepta sit Domino uti hujus 
oblatio nostrisque precibus intercessio suffragetur, spiritibus quoque 
karorum nostrorum lztis sedibus conquiescant, et prime Resurrectionis 
gaudia consequantur. 


The Mozarabic prayer always ends thus :— 

R. Amen. Priest. Because Thou art the Life of the living, the Health 
of the sick, and the Rest of all the faithful departed for eternal ages of 
ages, R, Amen, 

Next follows the Oratio ad Pacem, or which precedes the giving 
of the Peace; and it has the same name in the Gallican book. 
These two rites agree with each other, therefore, in this very 
impofttant particular, the giving of the Peace before, while the 
Roman, Ambrosian, and African? defer it till after, the conse- 
cration. Nothing, except the Jilation, shows so wonderfully the 
fertility of the Mozarabic Rite, as the variety of the prayers ad 
Pacem ; all on one subject, and all in one form. Let us take 
these examples. On the first Sunday in Lent, the Gospel 
having been that of the woman of Samaria :— 





1 We read novitatem for novitate. 

2 This is clear from S. Augustine: ‘Post sanctificationem sacrificii dicimus 
Orationem Dominicam, post ipsam Pax Vobis, et osculantur se Christiani in 
osculo sancto.’—Serm. 227, Ed. Maur. 
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Ad Pacem. Saviour of the world, Word of the eternal Father, who, after 
receiving the faith of the woman, didst abide with the Samaritans two days 
at their request: that under the type of those two days might mystically be 
commended the number of the two precepts, that is, love to Gop, and love 
to our neighbour: purify our heart from all crime, and from all blindness of 
ignorance ; that we, preparing for Thee a most pure mansion in our souls, 
may obtain from Thee, as they obtained, and retain in very deed the love of - 
our neighbour; whereby we may be able to come to Thee, and to know in 
every way Thy love, with which we may attain to the joys of life ever- 
lasting. 


On Maundy Thursday :— 


Almighty CuRrist, our Peace, grant to us the kiss of sincere peace, that 
we may not be guilty with the traitor Judas, but may merit to be found 
the disciples of peace. 


On Michaelmas-day :— 


CHRIST, the Son of Gop, who by the mystery of Thy Incarnation hast 
united the rupture of peace, which that evil spirit of wickedness had cast 
betwixt angels and men, so that the angels, who never fell, should acknow- 
ledge men, re-made by Thee according to grace, for their fellow-servants, 
whom beforehand they held for outcasts on account of their fault; and 
they who, in old times, did not refuse to be adored, should afterwards,' 
with a loud voice, forbid any such worship: we, redeemed by such mercy, 
beseech Thee that we may not be again deceived, and fall in our old guilt ; 
but that we may so preserve the renovation of Baptism in faith and deed, 
as that we may ever study to remain bound together with the fellowship of 
Thy holy Angels. 


Here is the Oratio ad Pacem for Palm Sunday in a Gallican 
Missal :?>— 


Thou that art Thyself the Lord and Framer of all things, dearly loving 
and loved by Thy creatures, for Whom Martha labours, Whose feet Mary 
washes, with Whom Lazarus, raised from the dead, sits down to meat, (for 
the whole house is full of love:) grant to Thy people thus to exercise 
themselves in love, that they may remain united-with Thee by peace. 
Excite in us those tears which Mary, of her much love, poured forth ; make 
our prayer to send forth a sweet savour, as the ointment of spikenard 
which Mary poured yay Thy sacred feet; that by our kisses, mutually 
given, we may obtain that peace which Mary gained by kissing the feet of 
her Redeemer. 


The Mozarabic prayer ended :— 


R. Amen. Priest. For Thou art our true peace and unbroken Jove, and 
livest and reignest with the FaTHER and the Hoty Guost,* one Gop for 
ages of ages. Amen. 





1 The reference is, of course, to the allowance of Daniel’s worship by the angel, 
when that of S. John was forbidden. So the Ambrosian Hymn :— 
‘Tremunt videntes Angeli 

Versam vicem mortalium : 

Culpat caro, purgat caro, 

Regnat Deus, Dei caro.’ 
? Thomas. Opp. tom. vi. p. 276. , 
3 It is now corruptly read, ‘ vivis tecum, et regnas cum Spiritu Sancto. 
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The Priest now proceeds :— 


The grace of the Father Almighty, the peace and love of our Lorp 
Jesus CHRIST, and the communication of the Hoty Guost, be with us all. 

Choir. And with all of good-will. 

Priest. As ye stand, give the peace. 

R. Peace I leave you; My peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. 

V. Anew commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another. 

R. Peace I leave, &c. 

V. Glory and honour be to the FATHER, &c, 

R. Peace I leave, &c. 


While this is sung, the Priest says :— 


Receive the kiss of peace and love, that ye may be fit for the holy mys- 
teries of God, 


And, according to the ancient use, the people then gave the kiss. 
The Priest continues :— 


I will go unto the altar of God. 

R. Unto God, Who rejoiceth my youth. 

Although in the Eastern Church the anaphora commences with 
the Salutation of the Priest, ‘The grace of Gop the Farner,’ 
&c., yet, as this salutation precedes in the Mozarabic Ritual 
the Kiss, it cannot here be held the true beginning of the ana- 
phora. The latter must be considered as commencing with the 


next versicle :— 


Priest. Your ears to the Lorp.' 

People. We have them to the Lorp, 

Priest. Lift up your hearts. 

People. We lift them up to the Lorp. 

Priest. To Gop, and our Lorp Jesus Curist, the Son of Gop, Who is in 
heaven, let us render worthy praises and worthy thanks. 

People. It is meet and right, 


The first and singular exhortation is now peculiar to Spain ; 
the rest of the sentences agree with the general use of other 
Churches. And thus we are brought to the JU/ation. 

The Preface, Illation, or Immolation, finds its two extremes 
in the Mozarabic and Oriental Uses. The latter has but one 
Preface on all occasions; the former has a proper preface for 
every great Mass, and in that agrees with the Gallican and 
Ambrosian books. The earliest Roman Use is disputed. It 
would seem that all the principal festivals, but they only, had 
a proper preface. S. Pelagius II. reduced the number to nine; 
S. Gregory the Great added a Preface of S. Andrew, not now 
in use; Urban II., in the Council of Clermont, added a tenth. 





1 It is plain from a passage in S. Isidore, Offic. lib. ii. cap. 8, that this excla- 
mation was in former times said by the Deacon, and was merely prefatory to the 
Sursum corda. 
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The German Church, up to a.p. 900 or 1000, used a good 
number of prefaces, though by no means a different one for 
every day; and the Cluniacs employ, at the present time, more 
than those given in the Roman Missal. 

It is in the Illation that the full richness and variety of the 
Mozarabic Office is best seen. ‘There are in the present book 
66 Illations de Tempore, 65 of particular Saints, 10 of the com- 
mon of Saints, and 15 of votive masses; in all, 156. Almost 
all are fine, many are of first-rate excellence; and we scarcely 
know where a preacher, wishing to treat any particular subject, 
could find it more fully, more pointedly, more neatly, more 
beautifully treated, than in the Mozarabic Illatio. e will 
now give some specimens; they will, we believe, be new to 


most of our readers. 

We will begin with that on Christmas-day: a remarkable 
contrast to the present worship paid by Spain to the Blessed 
Virgin :-— 

It is meet and right, most merciful Father, that we should render tc 
Thine omnipotence and loving-kindness that which Thou hast enabled us to 
bestow. Because on this day, after long time, but no long time ago,’ He 
Who? was always to Thee and to Himself, Curist Jesus, Thine only- 
begotten Son, is born tous. He was made the Son of His handmaiden, the 
Lorp of His mother. The birth of Mary; the fruit of the Church. By the 
one He is produced; by the other He is received. He that as an Infant 
comes forth from the one, is spread abroad as the Wonderful by the other. 
The one produced salvation for the peoples; the other the peoples them- 
selves. The one bore the Life in her womb; the other in her laver. In the 
limbs of the one CHRIST is infused; by the waters of the other CHRIST is 
indued. . By the one He that was is born; by the other he that had 
perished is found.? In the one the Redeemer of the nations is quickened ; 
in the other the nations are vivified. By the one He came, that He might 
take away sins; by the other He took away the sins for the which He came. 
By the one He deplored‘ us; by the other He cured us. In the one an 
infant, in the other a giant; in the one an exile, in the other a conqueror. 
By the one He handled toys; by the other He subdued kingdoms. The 
one He soothed with the winningness of a child; the other He betrothed 
with the fidelity of a Bridegroom. Lastly, the tokens of His precious love 
exist uncorrupted. The Bridegroom gave for gifts to His Bride living 
waters,® whereby she might once for all be washed to obtain the merit of 
pleasing Him. He gene hee the oil of gladness, that she might be anointed 
with the sweet ointment of chrism. He called her to His table, and satis- 
fied her with the richness of wheat. He filled her with the wine of sweet- 
ness. He put upon her the ornament of righteousness. He gave her the 
golden vesture of virtues, wrought about with divers colours. He laid 





1 Notice the great antiquity of the present J/latio, from this most venerable 
expression. 2 The book, corruptly, gue. 

3 The antithesis cannot be preserved in English : ‘ Per illam, qui erat, nascitur ; 
per istam, qui perierat, invenitur.’ 

* Ploravit ; but the reading seems corrupt. 

5 Id est, Christus Ecclesie, add the printed books; but it is manifestly the 
reception of a gloss into the text. 


NO, LXXXII.—N.S, KK 
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down His life for her. He, having conquered, and about to reign, exhibited 
for her dowry the spoils of death, by Him undergone, by Him crushed. 
He bestowed His own self upon her in food, and drink, and clothing. He 
promised her that He would give to her an eternal kingdom. He engaged 
that He would place her as queen on His right hand.’ He granted to her 
also that which was ound to His mother, to be filled, yet not to be 
violated ; to bring forth, yet not to be corrupted; to the one once, to the 
other ever; to sit as a bride in the bridechamber of loveliness, and to mul- 
tiply her sons with the bosom of piety. That her children should be 
fruitful,? not corrupted in their will. Thus she, enriched by Him, and in 
Him, returns humble gifts to her Bridegroom and Lord. She offers to 
Him thus much of her own,’ that she hath believed; and thus much from 
His example, that she hath loved in return, Of His own gift, that she 
could do that which she would; that she would do that which she could. 
She hath given to Him, as roses, the martyrs; as lilies, the virgins; as 
violets, the continent. These things she sent* to Him, conferred by the cost 
of her toil, by the Apostles, the ministers of His will. Wherefore now, 
standing at His right hand in happy and glorious perennity, she with all 
angels, praises onl lauds Him that reigneth with Thee, Almighty FATHER, 
and with the Hoty Guost, saying: &. Holy, Holy, Holy, &c. 


For Maundy Thursday :— 


It is meet and right that we should render thanks to Thee, Holy Lorp, 
Almighty FaTHEerR, and to Jesus Curist, Thy Son, Whose incarnation 
gathers us in one, Whose humility sets us up, Whose betrayal looses us, 
Whose Passion redeems us, Whose Cross saves us, Whose blood cleanses 
us, Whose flesh nourishes us, Who gave Himself up for us to-day, and loosed 
the chains of our guilt; Who, for the commendation to the faithful of His 
goodness, and the magnifying of His humility, did not disdain to wash even 
His betrayer’s feet, whose hands He even then foresaw engaged in wicked- 
ness. But what wonder if, while approaching a voluntary death, He, 
fulfilling the ministry of a servant, laid aside His garments, Who, when 
He was in the form of Gop, emptied Himself? What wonder if He 
girt Himself with a towel, Who, when He was in the form of Gop, 
was found in fashion as a man? What wonder if He poured water 
into a basin that He might wash the feet of His disciples, Who poured 
forth His blood on the earth, that He might wash away the unclean- 
ness of sinners? What wonder if with the towel wherewith He was 
girded He wiped the feet that He had washed, Who, in the flesh which He 
had assumed, confirmed the footsteps of the Evangelists? And that He 
might gird Himself with the towel, He put off the garments which He had; 
but that He might take the form of a servant, when He emptied Himself, 
He laid not that aside which He had, but assumed that which He had not. 
When He was about to be crucified, He was indeed stripped of His rai- 
ment; and when He was dead, He was wrapped in linen clothes; and all 
that His passion is made the purification of believers. When He was 
therefore about to suffer death, He exhibited aforehand obedience. Not 
only to them for whom He had come to endure death, but to him who 





1 Notice the application of that text to the Church, which has generally been 
applied to S. Mary. 

? The antithesis is necessarily lost: ‘ foetosam esse prolem, non foetidam.’ 

’ The Semi-Pelagianism of this clause might be expected in a Church which 
had so close a connexion with such writers as S. Faustus of Riez, and Cassian. 

* The book has illam ; but it is plainly the Church which sends these gifts to 
her Lord, not Cunisr to the Church. 
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was about to betray Him to death. For such is the benefit of the humility 
of man, that the sublimity of Gop commended it by Hisexample. Because 
proud man would have perished for ever, unless a humble Gop had found 
him, That he who had been lost through the pride of the Deceiver, might 
be saved by the humility of the most merciful Redeemer. To whom, as is 
meet, all Angels and Archangels cease not daily to cry, saying with one 
voice: R. Holy. 


The following is of a different kind; it is for the festival of 
S. Genesius,’ who received the crown of martyrdom while yet 
a catechumen :— 


It is meet and right that we should render thanks to Thee, Holy Lorp, 
Eternal FatHER, Almighty Gop, in honour of thy Saints; but chiefly in that 
of thy holy and most blessed martyr, Genesius, whose glorious victory over 
the world, as on this day, the universal Church celebrates with festal exul- 
tation; who, while still a catechumen, and not as yet washed by the 
mystery of the salutary wave, detesting the malice of a sacrilegious fellow- 
soldier, and not suffering that wicked edicts should be imprinted in inno- 
cent wax, rejected the bloody laws that proceeded from an impious mouth, 
repudiated them with his hand, retreated from the office which he heard? 
appointed to him, and withdrew his pious hand from commencing the 
task, as he would have withdrawn it from sacrificing ; and his mind, devoted 
to Gop, shuddered to inscribe on the wax sacrilegious words. Who, when 
the weight of persecution pressed upon him, and the ministers of the devil 
were in pursuit, preparing his mind for heaven, gave his body to the Rhine, 
as if seeking in it the sacrament of the Jordan, and carried to the further 
bank the body of a martyr, that he might render one illustrious by his 
body, the other with his blood, And thus, therefore, filled with Thy grace, O 
LorD, preceding the institutes of faith by the spirit of faith, not yet having 
received baptism, he was hallowed amidst the very head-quarters‘ of 
religion. The laws of Gop were not yet manifested to him, and he was 
already full of Gop. Not yet conscious of the sacraments, and himself 
already forechosen as asacrifice. Not yet set free by the Lorp, and already 
chosen as a witness for Gop, Not yet called by a public profession to grace, 
and already hurried to the crown; for he was adopted before he was 
regenerate. He never entered the water of the font, but was sprinkled 
with the fount that proceeded from himself. He is baptized in blood; he 
is regenerate by death ; he is absolved by condemnation ; he is consecrated 
by the sword. Happy he who merited to be baptized by such a baptism, 
by which he should both blot out original sin, and never lose that which 
blood of this kind had bestowed; that no after fault should defile that 
which the fountain of blood had cleansed; who in himself by faith closed, 
by faith condemned, the gate of sins; who in himself, by the outpouring of 
blood, accomplished with a double gift the sacraments of baptism; who 
was not dipped in the font, but washed in his passion, by the gift of our 
-. ‘ ESUS CHRIST; Whom all the Angels together praise, thus saying : 

- Holy. 


We add one more example from the Common of Martyrs :— 








' August 25. 2 We read, audito refugit officio. 

% “Ab incipiendo, tanquam a sacrificando.’ Arevalus suggests, and perhaps 
correctly, ab inscribendo. 

* « Inter ipsa est religionis principia consecratus.’ We take the word principia 
in its military sense, and understand it to refer to water, which, as the origin 
and birthplace of faith, may be so termed. 

K K 2 
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It is meet and right that we should render thanks to Thee, Gop of 
Angels, Gop of Martyrs, and that we should with inestimable joy set 
forth their passions, the triumph of Thy servants, the joy of happy angels. 
For who can worthily relate the mystery of this depth, where from punish- 
ment is born beatitude, from ignominy springs glory, where life is per- 
fected from death! O mystic secret of religion, where to be slain is praise, 
and to have slain is damnation! O most sacred war, wherein the one 
appears to be slain, and the other is slain! O especial conflict, wherein 
the murderer, by the death of the victim, destroys himself! ‘The devil 
kindles the persecutor by the fury of cruelty: CHRIST succours the perse- 
cuted by the virtue of patience! With the murderer Satan is punished: 
with the murdered Curist exults. The devil precipitates with himself his 
minister to Gehenna: Christ conveys His martyrs to the celestial king- 
doms. To whom, as is meet, all Angels and Archangels cease not to cry, 
thus saying: 2. Holy. 

We will now give, as an example of the Immolation in the 
Gallican Mass, the very remarkable No. 5 of Mone; which, it 
will be remembered, is supposed by that critic to be of the second 
century. It is, however, so very corrupt, so extremely involved, 
and the punctuation so singular, that we will not pledge our- 
selves always to have discovered what is the exact meaning. 
Mone has tried to explain some of the difficult passages: but 
some that are equally perplexed he has left untouched. The 
commencement is imperfect. 

naeiae debtors to grace, we vene- 
rate perpetually and uninterruptedly ; 
whether we sacrifice at the sacred altars 


ere res gratie debitores, jugi 
continuatione, veneremur; seu cum 





public prayers, or whether, pondering 
in the secret recesses of our hearts Thy 
deeds, ineffable by words, we cherish 
them with quiet love. For just are Thy 
ways, O King of nations. Who shall 
not fear Thee, and glorify Thy Name? 
As yet, we have no lyres that resound. 
Thy Saints, who by the perseverant 
concord of virtues have conquered the 
Beast of this world, [may join in the 
Song of Moses and the Lamb: but} 
we have no Song of Moses, who are as 
yet © ae among the floods of this 
world, 


We have no voice of Angels, unless 
perchance they (i.e. those heavenly 
spirits) may praise us, who may pro- 
bably be present with us when we con- 
secrate the Body and Blood of Thy 


publica praece sacra adolemus altaria, 
sive cum secretis mentium penetra- 
libus ineffabilia dicta’ que feceris, 
eestimantes tacito fovemus adfectu. 
justee enim vox? tus Rex gentium. 
quis non timebit, et magnificabit nomen 
tuum? nullee quidem nobis adhuc cythare 
personant ; sancti tui, qui bestiam seeculi 
hujus, concordia virtutum perseverante 
vicerunt* nullum de nobis Moysi‘ 
canticum, qui inter fluctus adhuc istius 
seeculi volutamur. 

Nulla vox Angelorum nisi forte lau- 
dare > nos possunt, qui adesse nobis 
possent, cum fili tui dilectissimi corpus 
consecramus et sanguinem, sed pia cura 





1 We read dictu. 


? Clearly a mistake for vie. 


% Something is wanting here, where the palimpsest is cut into a new leaf. 
We have suggested a few words which seem to carry on the sense. 
* Mone rightly observes that this is the genitive case. 


5 This is an extremely difficult passage. 


Mone wants to read nisi laudare nos 


possuMus, but the sense he would attach to his alteration does not seem very 


clear. 
translation. 


We think that the reading of the text may possibly be explained as in our 
The qui adesse nobis possent is, to our minds, one of the most con- 


vineing proofs of the great antiquity of this Mass, 
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most dearly beloved Son. Yet have we 
a pious care for the people, and holy 
prayer for the salvation of the multi- 
tude. And though the mind, intent 
on the divine worship, cannot set forth 
in full the majesty of such a work, yet 
it endeavours to frequent the use of the 
benefit that is allowed. For who can 
with perfunctory sense pass over Thy 
divine gifts? Thou into corruptible 
slime and soluble clay didst vouchsafe 
to breathe the breath of life: Thou 
madest that to be man which is slime; 
and the mortal material Thou didst 
vivify with the spiritual vigour of na- 
ture into Thine image and similitude, 
that fiery vigour might animate within 
the torpid earth and the dull clay; 
and by the agile motion of the warm 
vein our flesh might be quickened. 
What are we, and how much have we 
deserved? For this clay Thy laws, for 
this clay the oracles of the prophets, for 
this clay the ministries of angels, as 
soldiers have rendered service. For 
this clay the Lord Jesus Himself, pity- 
ing human labours, triumphed in the 
cross of His Body. Why should I tell 
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pro populo, et sancta pro salute plebis 
oratio. et mens cultui intenta divino si 
non potest maiestatem tanti operis ex- 
plecare, nititur tamen usum concessi 
muneris frequentare, quis enim possit 
perfunctorio sensu, divina tua preeterire 
munera, tu corruptibili limo lutoque 
solubili spiritu? vite: insufflare digna- 
tus es, hominem fecisti esse quod limos 
est. materiamque mortalem, ad imagi- 
nem similitudinemque tuam spiritali 
vivificasti vigore nature, ut pigram 
humum hebetemque limum igneus 
vigor. intus animaret. agilisque ? mo- 
tio vense tepentis. caro nostra vivesce- 
ret, quid sumus. et quantum eruemus * 
huic limo leges. huic limo profeta- 
rum oracula angelorum ministeria mili- 
tarunt, huic limo ipse dominus Jhesus 
labores miseratus humanos cruce sui 
corporis triumfavit, quid loquar ad 
tuorum cineres torqueri incorporeas * 





! «Fiirden Acc. Die Abkiirzung fehlt, says Mone. But he is wrong. It is 
the common use of the ablative for the accusative, which occurs fifty times in the 
Mozarabic hymns, and in the writings of southern Gaul— 

e.g. § Medio noctis tempore 
Per voce evangelica 
Venturus Sponsus creditur, 
Regni ccelestis conditor.’ 
A corruption which has engraved itself on the southern Romanic languages, both 
in the second and third Latin declension, as Sancto for Sanctus, calle for callis, 
virtude for virtus. 

2 We read agili. 

3 Mone suggests erimus or meruimus. The latter is probably right. 

* Anxious to draw the parallel between the Martyrs of Lyons and the Contes- 
tatio as close as possible, Mone has here recourse to one of the most extraordinary 
interpretations which ever entered a scholar’s head. He will have incorporee 
either to mean corporee, or to be a false reading for it; and potestates to mean 
the magistrates ! because in the celebrated letter of the Church of Lyons they are 
called @fo¥c1u. He says, ‘ Will man incorporee potestates durch Teufel und 
nicht durch weltliche Machthaber, erkliiren, so ist incorporee in dieser Verbin- 
dung sehr fremdartig (not half so strange as corporee applied in the other sense), 
und das Relativum quos der folgenden Siitze passt nicht darer, weil es masc. ist. 
(Why may it not exactly as well refer to diabolos or spiritus, as to magistratus !) 
Wie kiénnte man auch von den Teufeln sagen, quos flamma non tangit, da dieses 
Bibel offenbar wiederspricht?’ The passage does not speak of any flame: it 
simply speaks of the material fire which consumed the Martyrs ;—and that did 
not touch the devils. Mone here sees a reference to the six days and nights in 
which the bodies of the Martyrs lay unburied, and their then being burnt, and 
the ashes cast into the Rhone. But how can it be said that the magistrates 


were tortured or burnt by these remains? how can it be said of the city officials, 
‘auditus gemitus, quorum tormenta non cernimus?’ whereas, if applied to the 
casting out of evil spirits by the relics of the Martyrs, the whole sense is per- 
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how, at the ashes of Thy Martyrs, the 
incorporeal powers are tormented? This 
clay burns those whom the flame touches 
not: these ashes torment those whom 
the torture of the hook cannot reach : 
their groans are heard, although we be- 
hold not their torments. And these! so 
great rewards for a little labour, it is a 
wretched pleasure which rejects. Mise- 
rable flesh ! what does it grudge itself! 
It calls itself back from heaven, and 
gives itself again to clay. Nor would 
this be strange if earth had the prepon- 
derance. But since Thou, Lord God 
Father Almighty, hast commanded as, 
raised up in the body of Thy Son, to 
reseek heaven, let not, I beseech Thee, 
Thy mercy to us be lost. Let it be enough 
that the soul, shut up within the body, 
passes, unhappy, under alien laws, and 
that the common penalty of the race is 
paid for the fault of one man. Though 
we have lost indeed the prerogative of 
nature ; let us not lose the grace of Thy 
Redemption. Keep therefore, O Lorp, 
Thy reward for Thyself which Thou hast 
purchased with the body of Thy most 
dearly beloved Son. We owe nothing to 
this flesh and blood : [and we will ob- 
serve] the command of the Lord’s re- 
demption, that, as it is written, we may 
be His Who rose again from the dead. 
To Thee, as is meet, &c. 


The Jer Sanctus, of course, 
this :— 


potestates, urit hic limus quos flamma 
non tangit, torquet favilla quos ungule 
pena non iavenit. auditur gemitus quo- 
rum tormenta non cernimus et hee 
quam magna parvi laboris preemia, infi- 
lex voluptas quod eicit misera caro. quid 
sibi invidet. de ccelo se revocat, et luto 
reddit. nec hoc mirum sit erra preepon- 
derat. sed quia tu domine deus pater 
omnipotens, in tui unigeniti levatus 
corpore ccelum nos separare jussisti. ne 
queeso patiar? vi perire, nobis miseri- 
cordiam tuam satis sit quod inclusa 
corpore anima in leges misera transit 
alienas generis poena communi* pro 
errore unius est persoluta. amiserimus 
certe prerogativum nature, non amit- 
temus redemptionis tuse gratiam ; mer- 
cem igitur domine tuam tibi serva, 
quam fili tui dilectissimi tibi corpore 
eomparasti, nihil huic carni debemus et 
sanguini jussumque dominic redemp- 
tionis* ut sicut scriptum est, simus ejus 
qui a mortuis resurrexit, merito, &c. 


follows: its Mozarabic form is 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lorp Gop of Sabaoth; heaven and earth are full 





of the glory of Thy Majesty. Osanna to the Son of David. Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lorp. Osanna in the highest. Hagios, 
Hagios, Hagios, Kyrie o Theos. 


And then comes the prayer Post Sanctus ; which is almost 
always of this form (we take that for the Saturday in Easter 
week) :— 





fectly clear. In fact, how almost impossible is it that éncorporee should have 
been written for corporee ; and if it were, who ever heard of corporea potestas 
meaning a magistrate ? 

1 We read this most corrupt passage thus, following the emendation of one of 
the most celebrated of English scholars :— : 

‘Et hee quam magna parvi laboris preemia, énfelix voluptas que rejicit. Misera 
caro, quid sibi invidet! De eccelo se revocat, et luto reddit. Nec hoc mirum s 
terra preeponderat. Sed quia tu, Domine Deus Pater Omnipotens, in tui Unigeniti 
levatos corpore ccelum nos reparare jussisti, ne queso,’ &ec. 

Mone makes no attempt to explain the passage, beyond suggesting sit aera for 
sit erra! 


2 We read patiaris. 3 We read communis. 


* We must supply observabimus, or some such word. 
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' Verily Holy, verily Blessed, is our LorD Jesus CHRIsT, Thy Son, 
through Whom Thou hast destined for us true salvation, that man, de- 
ceived by the fraud of the serpent, might by His Resurrection escape 
death, and renew the life which he had lost. The devil had done deceit- 
fully, that he might slay man at unawares; but the Lorp cured him of 
his wound, while He poured forth His precious blood. Of old time he 
received his death-wound: but now, by the blood of the Cross, he hath 
acquired perpetual joys. The woman, herself seduced, had deceived the 
man: but he hath been redeemed by the fixture of the venerable nails, 
For Gop hath delivered us from hell, and hath set us free from the hand of 
death: who sitteth at the right hand of the FATHER, CuRIsT the Lorp, and 
the Eternal Redeemer. 


That for Pentecost :— 


Verily Holy is Gop the Fatuer, Holy the Only-begotten Son, Holy 
also the one SPIRIT of both; for by His inestimable power the chariot 
of the Gospels rushes with its flaming wheels through the whole world: 
and its axle, glittering with the splendour of their fiery rays, is carried 
every way by the bodies, instinct with eyes, of the living creatures. In the 
Charioteer of those wheels the Spirit of Life Himself abiding, hath, by the 
empire of His own power, subjected the whole world to the feet of Christ: 
by divine powers bearing the testimony of the FATHER to the Only- 
begotten Word, that He was made flesh and dwelt among us. This is that 
gift, promised by, and like to, the paternal pledge, that the Son had 
engaged to send; when, returning to the FATHER, He said that His own 
should in nowise be left orphans ; teaching thereby that, in the presence 
of the Spirit, His own and His Father’s Majesty subsisted. This is that 
ointment wherewith CHRIST was anointed above His fellows by the 
FATHER: the verity of this anointing, that ancient divines set forth with 
transitory figures, by which priests and prophets and kings were consti- 
tuted, keeping aforehand the image of the One True King and Prophet 
and Priest, JEsu Crist the Lorp and eternal Redeemer. 


The Ambrosian Office has no Post Sanctus: that of the 
Gallican is precisely similar to the Mozarabic. We give that of 
Mone’s Mass, No. 5:— 

He, I say, Curist our Lord and our Gop, who made, of His own will, 
like to mortals through all the course of life, presented to Thee an im- 
maculate body; and, the sufficient expiator of ancient guilt, exhibited 
a soul incorrupt and inviolate by sin:' . . . . which blood should again 
cleanse from its pollution; and, having abrogated the Law of Death, 
should raise man’s lost body to Heaven, and to the right hand of the 
FatHer. Through our Lorp Jesus CuRIsT; who, the day before He 
suffered, &c., 


The conclusion of this prayer introduces us to the great 
blemish of the Ximenian books. The Mozarabic Liturgy, which 
always ends the Post Sanctus with the words ‘Curist the Lorp 
and eternal Redeemer,’ originally proceeded, like the Gallican, 
‘ Who, the day before He suffered,’ so introducing the Conse- 
cration. But now the Post Sanctus ends abruptly with 
* Redeemer, and a new introduction commences, Adesto, adesto 





1 A clause in the original appears to have been lost. 
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Jesu bone Pontifex in medio nostri: the word Pridie nowhere 
now occurring, though the prayer that follows the Canon is still 
called the Post Pridie. This violent disjuncture is undoubtedly 
a great reflection on the skill of the Ximenian revisers. 
The formula of consecration is:—‘ THIs Is MY BODY, WHICH 
‘SHALL BE GIVEN FoR you: THIs IS THE CUP OF THE NEW 
‘ TESTAMENT IN MY BLOOD, WHICH FOR YOU AND FOR MANY 
‘ SHALL BE POURED FORTH FOR THE REMISSION OF sins.’ Although 
these words are given in the text, the Roman form is really 
employed.. 

This is neither the time nor place to dwell on the Invocation 
of the Hoty Guost, after the words of Institution, which the 
Eastern Church considers of co-ordinate necessity with the latter 
for the change of the elements. It will be sufficient to remind 
the reader that the formula in the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom 
is as follows :— 

Send down Thy Hoty GuosT on us, and on these proposed gifts, and 
make this bread the precious Body of Thy CurisT: and that which is in 
this cup the precious Blood of Thy CurisT: changing them by Thy Hoty 
GHOsT: 


and that in all the Eastern Liturgies, as well as in the Scotch 
Communion Office, there is a prayer to the like effect. We 
shall only remark here that the Gotho-Hispanic and Gallican 
Rites clearly contained this invocation in the prayer Post Pridie. 
It has, for the most part, disappeared from the present Moza- 
rabic Offices: but sufficient traces of it remain. The Masses of 
Spanish Saints especially retain it. 

Take for example the Post Pridie of 8. Torquatus and his 
companions (May 1) :— 

Almighty Gop, who for the salvation of the people in these parts 
didst send seven mirrors of priests, at the intercession of the same, whose 
most sacred memories are recited at Thine altar, send Thy Hoty Guost 
from Thy holy seat, whereby Thou mayest impart sanctification to the 
offered sacrifices, and fulness of sanctity to our doctors, 


Of S. Martiana (a Mauritanian martyr), July 12:— 


Thee, Almighty Gop, we beseech and supplicate, that Thou wouldst 
vouchsafe of fon mercy to accept this oblation, which we offer to Thee 
with faithful and humble devotion, and wouldest Thyself make the offer- 
ings of our service acceptable to thee; that Thou wouldst' make them 
accepted and sanctified here by the ministry of the Hoty Guost, and 
wouldst receive the requests of our service for a sweet-smelling savour. 


There are twelve other Masses in which the same thing 
occurs: the most remarkable is that for the fifth Sunday in 
Lent :— 


1 Arevalus would read, without sufficient reason, ministeritum for mysterium. 
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Having recited, O LorD, the precepts of the Sacraments of Thine Only- 
begotten Son, and making mention at the same time of His excellent 
Passion, and Resurrection, and Ascension into Heaven, we humbly beseech 
and pray Thy Majesty that the plenitude of Thy benedictions may descend 
on these sacrifices; and that Thou wouldst pour on them the shower of 
Thy Hoty Guost from heaven. That this sacrifice may become after the 
order of Melchisedech; that this sacrifice may become after the order of 
Thy patriarchs and prophets; that as Thy Majesty did vouchsafe to accept 
that which they did in types, signifying the Advent of Thine Only-begotten 
Son, so Thou wouldst vouchsafe to look upon and to sanctify this sacrifice, 
which is the true Body and Blood of Thy Son our Lorp Jesus CurisT ; 
Who for us all was made Priest and Sacrifice. Thus therefore, most 
merciful FATHER, sanctify this sacrifice by looking upon it with Thy Glory; 
that they who receive it may obtain from Thee pardon of sins here, and 
eternal life in heaven. 


Who does not see that the original expression, in place of the 
two words we have italicised, must have Sian that it may become, 
or, and make it ? 

Eight, at least, of Thomasius’s Gallican Masses have the In- 
vocation: that which contains it most remarkably is the Office 
for the Assumption. We give it in the original, for a reason 
that will presently be evident :— 

Descendat, Domine, in his Sacrificiis tus benedictionis coeternus et co- 
operator Paraclytus Spiritus, ut que tibi de tua terra fructificante porrigimus, 
celesti permuneratione, te sanctificante, sumamus. Ut translata fruge in 
corpore, calice in cruore, proficiat meritis, quod obtulimus pro delictis. 
Now, undoubtedly, this may mean ‘the bread having been 
changed,’ i.e. by the words of Institution: but the whole tenor 
of the passage, joined to what we know of the character of this 
prayer from other sources, shows that the true meaning is, 
‘the bread, being by this invocation changed.’ And so 
Mabillon saw that permuneratione is merely an error for permu- 
tatione. 

In Mone’s Third Mass still more strikingly :— 

Deprecamus, Pater Omnipotens, ut his creaturis altario tuo superpositis 
Spiritus (/. Spiritum) sanctificationis infundas, ut per transfusione ceelestis 


et invisibilis sacramenti, panis hic mutatur (/. mufatus) in carne, et calix 
translatus in sanguine, sit totius gratia, sit sumentibus medicina. p. d. 


So the Fourth Mass :— 


Descendat ... super hunc panem, et super hunc calieem, ut fiat nobis 
legitima eucharistia in transformatione Corporis et Sanguinis Domini. 


And this prayer for a Jegitima eucharistia occurs many times 
both in the Gallican and Mozarabic books. 

The Post Pridie always ends thus :— 

Amen, Priest. Through Thy gift, holy Lorp: for Thou createst all these 
things very good, for us Thine unworthy servants; sanctisxfiest, quick- 


enest, & bless & est, % and grantest to us; that they may be blessed by Thee 
our God for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Then follows, if there be one appointed for the day, the 
Antiphona ad confractionem panis : for example, on the second 
Sunday in Lent: ‘ Let Thy merciful kindness, O Lord, be upon 
us, like as we have put our trust in Thee.’ And the Priest, 
having saluted the people, proceeds: ‘The faith which we 
believe with the heart, let us say it with the mouth.’ And 
then, and not till then, according to the old rite, he elevates the 
Host ; because then, and not till then,—not tillafter the Post 
Pridie, was it a legitima eucharistia, according to the Gotho- 
Hispanic belief. Now, there are two elevations; one here, and 
one according to the Roman Use. Having broken the Host 
into nine parts, the celebrant arranges them thus, in honour 
of these mysteries :— 

The 


Incarna- 
tion, 


The Na- ¢* The Re- 

tivity. surrection. 
The 

Circum- 

cision, The Glory. 
The 

Appari- 
tion. The Kingdom. 


The 
Passion. 


The glory and the kingdom being properly no part of the Cross. 
And it is to this custom, in all probability, that the Canon of 
the Council of Tours refers: ‘ Ut Corpus Domini in altari non 
imaginario ordine, sed sub crucis titulo componatur.’ That is, 
that the particles were not to be disposed in any way which the 
Priest might fancy, but in the appointed Cross. 

The Nicene Creed, which is said while the priest is so 
arranging the particles, has nothing otherwise remarkable than 
that it is phrased in the plural. 

The Priest’ proceeds to the Collect before the Lord’s Prayer, 
the last of the seven prayers of S. Isidore. The following, for 
the sixth Sunday after Easter, may serve as an example :— 


Raise us up before Thy presence, Almighty Gop, in whom we live. To 
whom we are dedicated. To whom we owe our salvation. Whose gift is 





1 Here, in the present rite, occurs the memento for the living; as afterwards, 
just before the Priest receives, the memenéo for the dead: but these are Ximenian 
alterations ; both the one and the other being commemorated in the Gotho-Hispanic 
Use before the Oratio post nomina. 
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our festivity. Whose reward is the life of them that believe. Whose 
redemption is the Resurrection of the dead. Be present to the sacrifices, 
which Thou hast taught. Be present to the joys which Thou hast given ; 
Thou who hast sealed the hope of Resurrection. Preserve in us through all 
things this Thy gift, that celebrating this day of the Lorp’s Resurrection with 
worthy hymns, we may merit to say to Thee from earth,—Our FATHER, &c. 


The Gallican Office varied in the same way. Here is an 
example from Mone’s Sixth Mass :— 

We are indeed unworthy of the name of sons, Almighty Gop: but 
Thou being our Helper, trembling, yet obeying our LorD Jesus CuHRistT, 
with humble mind we pray, and say, Our FATHER, &c. 

The Lord’s Prayer follows. The people answer 4men to 
every clause, except to that, ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,’ where they reply, ‘For Thou art Gop.’’ Immediately 
after there is a variation from the Gallican, and an agree- 
ment with the Ambrosian and Roman form. The Gallican 
has a varying collect that follows, as well as one that pre- 
cedes, the Lord’s Prayer. As in 8S. Eulalia’s day: ‘Free 
‘us, eternal piety, and true liberty; and suffer not them, 
‘ Almighty, to be taken by the enemy, who desire to be possessed 
‘by Thee. Who livest,’ &c. This is followed by the Embolismus, 
a prayer against temptation, never varying: as is also the case 
in the Eastern Liturgies. After the Embolismus in Easter-tide, 
the Priest exclaims thrice, ‘ The Lion of the tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, hath conquered, Alleluia:’ and at each time 
the people reply, ‘Thou that sittest upon the Cherubim, Root 
of David, Alleluia:’ the Priest holding the particle called the 
Kingdom, over the chalice. At other times he proceeds imme- 
diately to the Sancta Sanctis ; in which the Mozarabic agrees 
with the Eastern Liturgies. Every one knows that in the latter, 
this exclamation is followed by a confession of faith in the 
Trinity, or of our Lord’s Divinity. As, for example, in 
S. Chrysostom: ‘One Holy, one Lord, Jesus Christ, the glory 
of Gop the Fatuer. Amen.’ In §.Mark: ‘One Holy Faruer, 
one Holy Son, one Hoty Ghost, in the unity of Gop the Faruer. 
Amen.’ And here, in the Gallican Office, followed the Trecanum, 
the same confession ; it is now not to be found in the Mozarabic 
Rite,’ though undoubtedly it once existed there. The Sancta 
Sanctis in the Gotho-Hispanic Office runs thus :— 

Holy Things for Holy Persons: and the commixture of the Body [and 


Blood] of our Lorp Jesus CuristT, be to us that receive and drink it for 
pardon, and be vouchsafed to the departed faithful for rest. Amen. 





This fact is a sufficient answer to the Chevalier Bunsen’s wild dreams about 
the derivation of all Liturgies from the Lorp’s Prayer, considered as the original 
form of Consecration. 

? Another corruption of the present Mozarabic Office here is, that the Sancta 
Sanctis is said in a loud voice, instead of as a proclamation. 
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And he puts the particle called the Kingdom into the chalice. 
A relic of the ancient rite was in use in the medieval Missal 
of Angers, where the commixture of our Lorp’s Bodyand Blood 
was accompanied with these words: ‘Sanctum cum sanctis: 


hee sacrosancta commixtio,’ &c. 

After the exclamation, ‘ Bow down yourselves for the bene- 
diction,’ the Priest pronounces one that varies with the day, and 
is almost always contained in three different clauses; very 
rarely in four or five. For example, on Easter-day :— 

The Lorp Jesus CurisT, who, dying for the salvation of the whole world, 
rose again to-day from the dead, He by His resurrection mortify you from 
crime. R. Amen. And He that by the Cross destroyed the empire of 
death, bestow on you a participation in the blessed life. 2. Amen, ‘That 
you who in the present world celebrate the day of His resurrection with joy, 
may merit the companionship of the Saints in the heavenly land. &. Amen. 
Which He vouchsafe to grant through Thy mercy, O our Gop, who art 
blessed, and livest, and governest all things for ever and ever. 2. Amen, 


For the first Sunday in Lent :— 

CurisT, the Only-begotten Son of Gop, who vouchsafed to thirst for the 
faith of the woman of Samaria, He kindle in you the thirst of His love. 
&. Amen. The same Redeemer who worked in her that which He might 
cal] unto his kingdom, work in you that which He may crown with eternal 
remuneration. #&. Amen. And He that gave to the disciples precepts of 
praying, He vouchsafe to hear you in whatever place ye call upon Him. 
&. Amen. Through Thy mercy, &c. 


On the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul :— 

The Almighty Gop, who giveth to the miserable every remedy of mercy, 
grant to you to be cleansed with the tears of Peter from all foolishness of 
crime. £&. Amen. Vouchsafe to you to receive the wisdom of the word by 
the teaching of Paul. 2. Amen. That the one by prudence, the other by 
doctrine, may cause you to attain to everlasting life. RA. Amen. He 
granting and helping, who, in perfect unity, liveth and reigneth one Gop 
for ever and ever. #. Amen, 


The Gallican Use was the same. Mone’s Masses contain no 
Benedictions. There are several in those published by Tho- 
masius. The triple form, however, is not so constantly observed. 
The following is for S. Andrew’s-day :— 

Almighty Lorp Gop, who, sitting in Thy glory above the stars, hast left 
to us a propitious star, the blessed Apostles, whose fair cohort, powerful in 
blessed splendour, Thou didst first preelect in merit, that Thou mightest pre- 
destinate them in the kingdom. 2. Amen. Grant of Thy mercy to the sur- 
rounding congregation to be fortified by the sign of the Cross, that it may 
overcome every assault of adverse power. #. Amen. Pour into their senses 
the Apostolic doctrines, that they may contemplate Thee with unclouded 
minds. #&. Amen. That inthe tremendous hour of judgment they may be 
defended by the protection of those whose precepts they followed. &. Amen. 
Which Thyself vouchsafe to grant, who with the FATHER and the HoLy 
Guost, &c, 


After the Benediction, the Choir, in the Mozarabic Rite, says 
the Antiphona ad accedentes. This answers to the Roman Com- 
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munio, and to the Greek xowwryxov. In the Spanish Office, 
however, there are but a few of these Antiphons. That in usual 
employment is :— 

O taste and see how gracious the Lorp is.'! All. All. All. 7. I will 
bless the LorD at all times: His praise shall ever be in my mouth. All. 
All. All. Y. The Lorp shall redeem the souls of His servants, and He shall 
not forsake any that put their trust in Him. All. All. All. VY. Glory and 
honour, &c. All. All. All. 

Each ae in Lent has its proper Antiphona: so has 
Maundy, Thursday. From Easter-eve till Pentecost, it is this :— 

Rejoice, O people, and be glad: an Angel sat on the stone of the Lorp: 
he himself gave you the glad tidings. Cunrist hath arisen from the dead, 
the Saviour of the world: and hath filled all with sweetness: rejoice, O 
people, and be glad. V. Now his face was as the lightning, and his gar- 
ments as snow: and he said: P. Christ hath arisen from the dead. 
V. And the women went quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great 
joy, and did run to tell His disciples that He had arisen. P. Curist hath, 
&e. V. Glory and honour, &c. P. Rejoice, O people, and be glad, &c. 


The use would seem to have been the same in the Gallican 
Missal. A remarkable metrical example, of the seventh or 
eighth century, has been preserved, commencing, Sancti venite, 
corpus Christi sumite. 

Draw nigh, and take the Body of the Lord, 
And drink the Holy Blood for you outpour’d. 
Saved by that Body, hallow’d by that Blood, 
Whereby refresh’d, we render thanks to God. 


Salvation’s Giver, Christ the Only Son, 
By that His Cross and Blood the victory won. 


Offer’d was He for greatest and for least : 
Himself the Victim, and Himself the Priest. 


Victims were offer’d by the Law of old, 
That, in a type, celestial mysteries told. 


He, Ransomer from death, and Light from shade, 
Giveth His holy grace His saints to aid. 


Approach ye, then, with faithful hearts sincere, 
And take the safeguard of salvation here. 


He that in this world rules His saints, and shields, 
To all believers Life Eternal yields : 


With Heavenly Bread makes them that hunger whole, 
Gives Living Waters to the thirsty soul. 


Alpha and Omega, to whom shall bow 
All nations at the Doom, is with us now. 





1The Apost. Constitutions order the 34th Psalm to be said during Com- 
munion (viii. 13); the Catechesis of 8. Cyril seems to imply that only the 
Gustate et videte was said by the Church of Jerusalem in his time; and so does 
ng gm Unde ct Ecclesia videns tantam gratiam, hortatur—Qustate et 
videte, &c.’ 








500 The Mozarabic Liturgy. 


The prayers said by the Priest after and before reception, call 
for no particular notice ; and the rite is modernised. The Choir 
at the conclusion sings the Communio, which is briefly this, and 
is invariable, except in Lent; and therefore does not answer to 
the Roman Communio:—‘ Refecti Christi Corpore et Sanguine, 
te laudamus, Domine, All. All. All.’ In Lent: ‘ Repletum 
est gaudio os nostrum, et lingua nostra in exultatione.’ 

The Gallican Rite had two varying prayers, the Post Eucha- 
ristiam and the final Collectio, which are not found in the Moz- 
arabic. The original conclusion’ of the Spanish Office was 
thus: the Priest standing at the Gospel side of the aitar :— 

The Body of our Lorp Jesus Curist, which we have received, and His 
holy Blood, which we have drunk, adhere to us, eternal Almighty Gop, that 
it may not be to us to judgment, nor to condemnation, but may profit to 
our salvation, and to the remedy of our souls for eternal life. 2. Amen. 
Priest. Through Thy mercy, O our Gop, who art blessed, and livest, and 
governest all things for ages of ages. 2. Amen. Priest. The Lorp be ever 
with you. #&. And with thy spirit. Priest. Our solemnity is accomplished 
in the name of our Lorp Jesus Curist: let our prayer be received with 
peace. &. Amen. 


Thus, as fully as our space allowed, we have endeavoured to 
go through the Gotho-Hispanic Rite: the richest, the fullest, 
the most varied of all known Liturgies.” We have shown that 
it could not be derived from the Roman Liturgy, differing from 
it as it does in the Prophecy, in the position of the Kiss of 
Peace, and in the Invocation,—while, though bearing a closer 
affinity to the Eastern Rites, neither can it be deduced from 
them, because of its varying Prefaces, its varying Collects, and 
the position of its Creed. Its perfected structure we owe to 
such saints as S. Leander, S. Isidore, S. Ildefonso ; its expla- 
nation and intelligibility to scholars like Alexander Leslie, 
Faustinus Arevalus, and Lorenzana: but its existence as a living 
rite is due to one man only, and is but a part of the debt that 
the Western Church owes to Francis Ximenes de Cisneros, 
Archbishop of Toledo. 





1 A strange medley of eight collects, to be said by the Priest, now follows this. 

2 We have not taken any notice of the Chevalier Bunsen’s lucubrations on the 
Gallican Liturgy, as neither sufficiently important to interest scholars, nor 
sufficiently amusing to engage the attention of the common reader. 
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A LETTER from the author of ‘ Villette,’ which claims at once our respect 
and sympathy, complains of a passage in our recent review of that work, 
(April, 1853,) which she says has been interpreted by-some persons—not 
by herself, for this was not her own unbiassed impression—in a sense the 
remotest possible from our thoughts, We wrote in entire ignorance of the 
author’s private history, and with no wish to pry into it. But her keen 
and vivid style, and her original and somewhat warped mode of viewing 
things, must excite speculation in her readers as to the circumstances of 
education and position which have formed both mind and style, Some 
grave faults in her earliest work we thought most easily accounted for by 
the supposition of a mind of remarkable power and great capabilities for 
happiness exposed to early and long trial of some kind, and in some degree 
embittered by the want of congenial enjoyment. We refer our readers to 
the article in question, where not only is there no insinuation of ‘ a disad- 
vantageous occult motive for a retired life,’ but such a supposition is at 
variance with the whole line of suggestion, which tends to attribute what 
we must differ from in her writings, to adverse circumstances, not to conduct. 
We will, however, distinctly state that we had no idea in our mind, and 
therefore could not desire to express any suspicion, of an unfavourable 
cause for a life of seclusion. We now learn with pleasure, but not with 


surprise, that the main motive for this seclusion is devotion to the purest 
and most sacred of domestic ties. 





‘A Manual of Budhism in its Modern Development, translated from 
Singhalese MSS. by R. Spence Hardy,’ (Partridge and Oakey,) contains a 
larger body of information concerning the wonderful religion dominant 
among the millions of Eastern Asia than the ordinary English reader will 
readily find elsewhere. The author’s familiar acquaintance, as a mis- 
sionary, with the present practical working of Buddhism, and his study of 
it in many of its literary sources also, (though not in their sacred Pali or 
Pracrit originals, but in translations of them into the language of Ceylon, 
where he laboured,) well qualify him to write learnedly as well as amus- 
ingly and instructively, on this interesting matter; and he has judged 
wisely, we think, in making the communication of this useful information 
the object of his work, rather than the more extended design to which, he 
tells us, (p. 358,) he is ‘tempted by an almost irresistible impulse,’—of 
entering into a scientific analysis of the religious system established by 
Gotama Buddha, and comparing the sage of Magadha with the founders of 
schools, either of doctrine or of ascetic discipline, in other regions. We 
can, indeed, fully sympathize with the overpowering thoughts he describes ; 
awakened by considering on the one hand this great moral revolution, with 
its unbroken reign for more than two thousand years in so large a portion 
of the globe, and on the other, the insufficient attention bestowed on it in 
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the western world, where systems far less influential than this have been 
minutely investigated. We might point to writers, far more qualified 
for this kind of analysis than Mr, Hardy, who, in essaying to philosophize 
on Buddhism in comparison with other religions, have missed its funda- 
mental characteristics altogether: and our author is much better employed 
in supplying materials from which such ignorance may be removed, and a 
sounder investigation instituted hereafter, than in attempting rival generali- 
zations of his own. Before theorizing on any given subject-matter, we 
should have it in all its details accurately before us; and to collect facts is, 
as we all now know, the first necessary step in every philosophical inquiry. 
Traces of the more ambitious purpose, however, are apparent in several 
notes of this volume: where the pains bestowed on collecting analogies, 
often partial or incorrect, with matters suggested by the author’s Western 
reading, would have been much more usefully employed in elucidating 
Eastern matters in his text which to ordinary readers must be obscure or 
unintelligible: for Mr. Hardy has by no means escaped the grave fault, 
common among Anglo-Indian writers, and almost peculiar to them, of using 
native terms, which there is no earthly reason for not translating, as if 
they had some peculiar expressiveness that made them untranslateable, 
and were yet so well known as to need no explanation to English readers. , 
Why, for instance, is the word Adéi used perpetually, as if every one 
understood it must mean a hundred thousand, or ten myriads, or what in 
the Anglo-Indian dialect is termed @ crore? And why must a sentence in 
p. 153 be made unintelligible until the reader learn from a Sanscrit scholar 
of his acquaintance that si/pas mean the manual arts? &c. &c. We are dis- 
posed to quarrel occasionally with the author’s mode of writing these 
Eastern words, by which their etymology is sometimes obscured; but most 
of all with his spelling of Buddha and Buddhism, the subject of his work, 
with the single d: for this, notwithstanding any authority that may be 
pleaded for it, is as much an innovation on the received Oriental ortho- 
graphy as on that by which the prince of Magadha and his religion have 
been ordinarily expressed in European writings; and tends to confound 
him, who is the ninth incarnation of Vishnu in the system of the Brah- 
manical adversaries, with a very different mythological personage, who 
in India and Ceylon is constantly designated as Budha, the regent of the 
planet Mercury. We might also observe instances, though less frequent in 
this than in the former work of the same author, on ‘ Eastern Monachism,’ 
in which sectarian prejudices have caused him to misstate the points of 
divergency between true and false religion. But these blemishes are not 
such as to impair materially the value of the book ; which, as a trustworthy 
collection of materials respecting one of the most remarkable systems 
that have swayed mankind, we commend to the notice of our readers. 
All speculations on ‘ the natural history of religion’ must be imperfect 
that-do not include the strange phenomenon of a severely ascetic religion 
based on an esoteric atheism: one which, while acknowledging no higher 
object of veneration in the universe, than the Man who, by self-evoked 
powers, has perfectly fulfilled its precept, instructs its earnest votaries to 
seek final refuge from the miseries of existence in annihilation (nirvdna). 
He who is recognised as the last Buddha is the sole historical one ; who, 
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sprung from the bosom of Brahmanism, in the northern region of Behar, in 
the fifth century before the Christian era, originated this antagonistic 
system; which was destined after centuries of contest with its powerful 
adversary to be banished utterly from its original Indian soil, while it is 
the received religion of the countries south, and north, and east of it. ‘The 
legendary notices of the great founder occupy a considerable portion of this 
volume; and from these, though not very critically arranged and digested, 
much may be learned concerning the genius of his doctrine. In this, as in 
the subsequent sections concerning the Ontology and Ethics of the system, 
some of the most curious extracts are from an ancient book called Melinda- 
prasna, containing the inquiries of a prince, apparently of one of the Greeco- 
Bactrian dynasties, into the doctrines of the Sramanas, or Buddhists: and 
if any one is curious to see the doctrine of Locke, concerning ideas of 
sensation and reflection, acutely defended by an Indian gymnosophist of 
ancient days, he may find it in the replies of the Buddhist speaker Nagaséna 
to the Hellenic querist, in pp. 420—423. 


‘ Lorenzo Benoni ; Passages in the Life of an Italian,’ (Constable,) is a 
remarkable work. Whether it is authentic or fictitious is perhaps imma- 
terial; our own judgment would be, that there is but a thin substratum 
of facts, the love passages especially indicating a very common-place phase 
of novel writing. But in minute detail there is much that recalls Defoe: 
the tact with which the politics and history of the day are depicted in an 
individual life is quite in Defoe’s vein. But in character-drawing, espe- 
cially in the narrative of school life, the Italian—if the author be indeed 
an Italian, which is very questionable—far exceeds the English writer. 
The conspiracy and carbonari portions of the work are much more common- 
place, and scarcely range above the melodrama. These faults, however, 
are counterbalanced by the easy flow of narration and picturesque accuracy 
of small touches, in which the artistic merit of the tale, for we cannot call 
it memoirs, consists. 


' Mr. D. Hoffmann, an American gentleman of considerable research, has 
been, we think, more than unfortunate in the vehicle he has chosen for a 
Universal History. In his ‘ Chronicles of Cartaphilus,’ (Bosworth,) he has 
selected the wild but hackneyed legend of the Wandering Jew as the basis 
of a series of contemporaneous sketches, which, calculating from volume the 
first, will fill a moderate library. If the history of the world for eighteen 
hundred years is to be written to this scale, judging from the present 
instalment, which occupies seven hundred pages, with the scanty annals of 
the first three centuries of the Christian era, we are appalled at the long 
array of materials which must await the criticism of our grandchildren. 
Mr. Hoffmann, like his countryman West, seems to consider the size of his 
canvass a main element of artistic greatness. A series of tedious letters to 
and from the Wandering Jew, who has of course the advantages of ubiquity, 
and a total freedom from the accidents of time and space, is at first grotesque, 
but soon becomes wearisome. History, we must say, is too serious a 
matter for this inconvenient masquerade: and the incautious way in which 
Mr. Hoffmann seems to accredit the legend of Cartaphilus, who writes as a 
real person from ‘ Austin Friars,’ deserves a more formal note of repro- 
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bation. The legend is a curious instance of impersonating or materializing 
a sacred prophecy: the Wandering Jew, the Isaac Lakedion or Ahasuerus 
of the legend, who was to tarry till the second advent, appearing among 
all people and mixing with a charmed life in all society, is of course only 
an individualizing of the mysterious existence of the whole Jewish people 
in, yet separate from, the world. To Mr. Hoffmann, apart from these 
grave defects, we may award the credit of large reading and painstaking 
research. His book is handsome, and exhibits some pretty affectations of 
typography, and some very doubtful ambitiousness in the way of style and 
orthography. An appendix on the doctrine of Triads, as far as we could 
understand it, which we own was not very far, looked more than ques- 
tionable. In the way of scenic embellishment, the narrative of the Jew 
acquiring a second instalment of life and renewing his perpetual manhood 
is at least striking. 


To challenge, which the writer does not, the author of the ‘ Christian 
Year’ in subject, is an unfortunate test for any poet. Sir Archibald 
Edmondstone is in this respect to be dealt lightly with, who, in his ‘ Medi- 
tations in Verse,’ (Masters,) adapted to the Church’s Sundays and Holidays, 
has produced a modest volume of religious musings of a graceful and level 
character, which display an amiable temper and great soundness and 
sobriety of feeling. 


Mr. Lathbury’s ‘ History of Convocation’ has long been valued for its 
materials. It appears seasonably and usefully in a second edition, pub- 
lished by Leslie, considerably enlarged and improved. The author's style 
is not happy, nor his composition very lucid; but he possesses and gives a 
vast amount of information. Accuracy and diligence are Mr. Lathbury’s 
strong points; and his volume is indispensable at the present moment. 


The famous ‘ Letter to a Convocation Man,’ so well knowa to the 
students of the history of Convocation, has been republished by Mr. Fraser 
(Masters). The editor gives substantial reasons for attributing its dis- 
puted authorship to Sir Bartholomew Shower ; and he has enricheg the pam- 
phlet with foot notes of considerable practical usefulness. The pArallelism 
between the present state of things and that which provoked or ‘produced 
the learned war of Wake and Atterbury, has struck Mr. Fraser, and he has 
been diligent in illustrating the past by the present—or is it vice versd ? 


Mr. W. B. Flower, long and favourably known for his activity and many 
services to the literature of the Church, prints a forcible and elegant 
sermon on the ‘ Choral Service,’ (Masters,) preached at the consecration of 
Bovey Tracey Church. We regret the existence of any cause so serious as 
the preacher’s impaired health, which may lessen his useful and constant 
labours. 


In a volume styled ‘ Appendicia et Pertinentiz,’ (Rivingtons,) Mr. Wood 
Warter has furnished an ecclesiastical, ecclesiological and parochial mono- 
graph of the parish of West Tarring, and certain circumjacent hamlets. 
Mr. Warter has caught something of the spirit and much of the manner of 
his father-in-law, Southey. He is desultory, occasionally dull, often in- 
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structive, and always well-meaning. He has read and extracted much, and 
as colloquies form a convenient mode of writing or chatting in print about 
everybody and everything, from Thomas-a-Becket to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, not excluding the wheat-ears of the Downs and the 
fig-trees of West Tarring, the good vicar is never at a loss for a subject. 
Etymology, controversy, old poetry, and esoteric quotation, all are poured 
out in prolific luxury, not always with an appropriate aim, but generally in a 
genial spirit. Mr. Warter will receive it, as we mean it, as a compliment, 
when we say that he reminds us of White of Selborne. It is only due to 
the amiab!e writer to say that his volume is published in aid of a good 
parochial work, 


Messrs. Longman have published, in a convenient form, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Scoffern, the syllabus of Professor Faraday’s important though 
popular ‘ Lectures on the non-Metallic Elements.’ 


From Mr. Wm. Jackson we have received the third volume of his ad- 
mirdble and popular ‘ Stories and Catechisings in illustration of the Collects’ 
(Mozleys). The variety and suitableness of these little lectures, and the 
skill with which the narrative balances the didactic portion of the work, is 
quite a model for this class of school-books. 


‘ Watchfulness the Duty of the Clergy,’ (Simpkin,) is the title of a 
Visitation Sermon preached by Mr. H. W. Phillott at Hereford: grave and 
serious in subject, and very practical in treatment. 


In his ‘Sermons on the Creed,’ (Masters,) Mr. Tupper has condensed 
with much painstaking and an evident sense of deep responsibility, the 
dogmatic teaching of the Church. Very properly he has not aimed at that 
spurious sort of popular treatment which would impair the character of 
theological statement. Should Mr. Tupper be met with the criticism that 
the subject was above his evening congregation, we may reply that Pearson 
delivered the substance of his great work in lectures at one of the City 
churches, 


We cannot say for Mr. Gilson Humphry’s ‘Treatise on the Book of 
Common Prayer’ (J. W. Parker) that it adds to our stock of standard 
theological works. It is, however, a useful manual for students, but some~- 
what too compressed ; and it presents, in the form of transcript, much of the 
labours of Wheatley and Palmer, upon whom we have not observed that 
Mr. Humphry has offered to innovate. We are not disposed to blame this 
caution: and remembering the compiler’s responsible office in the Diocese 
of London, we are satisfied that teaching on the whole so level and unex- 
ceptionable is prescribed to the candidates for orders. 


A little work by Mr. Dampier, of Coggeshall, ‘ The Sympathy of Christ,” 
(Whitaker,) commands our respect by its simple and practical tone. 


Mr. Robinson’s Maitland Prize Essay, ‘ Missions urged on the State,’ 
(Macmillan,) far exceeds the ordinary run of such compositions. Still we 
cannot but regard these exercises in the light of prolusions. It is hopeless 
with the present tendency of politics to expect that the State can, or at any 
rate will, undertake directly religious duties even in our heathen empire. 

LL 2 
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What therefore is needed is the warning to individual exertion in the 
abeyance, too certain, of the duties of a Christian State—a phrase which, 
as things are, has about as much meaning as the old legendary title of 
our sovereign, King of England and France. 


Everybody acquainted with Oxford has learned to respect Dr. Macbride ; 
but that this most respected because so respectable gentleman should 
publish a large volume of six hundred pages, ‘ Lectures on the Articles,’ 
(J. H. Parker,) will cause his numerous friends surprise as large as the 
work which elicits it. Not even a foot is required by which to measure 
this Hercules of controversial divinity : a single lock of hair will be enough 
by which to judge of the whole statue:—‘ All Protestants agree in the 
‘ common and distinguishing principle, that Scripture is the sole source of 
‘ religious knowledge, and they have in general come to the same con- 
‘ clusions as to its meaning.’—P. 17. Which position ten lines lower down 
in the page is illustrated by the observation, ‘ that the Lutherans maintain 
consubstantiation,’—which is a vulgar error, by the way,—‘ while the 
followers of Zuingli and of Calvin, like our own Church,’—which last clause 
is something more than vulgar, and a libel as well as an error,—‘ acknow- 
ledge no more than a spiritual presence in the receiver,’ &c. We do not 
expect that this volume will acquire many readers ; but its publication will 
at least effect some, though an indirect, public benefit,—that of relieving the 
much enduring Society over which the excellent Dr. Macbride presides, of 
the periodical delivery of the lectures of which it consists. 


Lord Cranborne has printed for the use of his young relatives a triad of 
historical sketches, under the title of ‘Great Monarchs ’ (Whitaker), The 
heroes—of various degrees of moral greatness—are Charlemagne, Alfred, 
and William the Conqueror. We have on another occasion alluded to the 
specialties which give to any literary work of this author a peculiar grace 
and value: the style, we may add, is good. It would perhaps be unfair to 
our successors, to have the wholesome traditions of our youth levelled by the 
unsparing criticism of recent events. We do not therefore complain, though 
the alleged facts may be questionable, that Lord Cranborne represents 
Haroun Al Raschid as the ‘ruler of the greatest part of Asia,’ or that 
he repeats how Alfred founded Oxford, and the Conqueror ravaged Hamp- 
shire to make the New Forest. 


‘ The Psalter and the Gospel’ (J. H. Parker), is a neat and compendious 
syllabus of the evangelical application of the Psalms, chiefly drawn from 
patristic sources. 


‘ Fern-Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio,’ (Ingram,) is the production of an 
American lady, Miss Willis: sufficiently clever to make us regret that she 
has had no real education. The writer only just misses wit and pathos, 
but she does miss them both. In little exaggerated sketches of character 
she is frequently happy: but what an awful revelation of American style 
is contained in this and other popular transatlantic works. To think of a 
language in which trowsers are ‘ pants,’—to acquire facility is ‘ to get the 
hang,’—and haycocks are ‘ hayheaps,’ 


Mr, F. Merewether's pamphlet on Church Rates, ‘A Reply to Lord 
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Stanley,’ (Rivingtons,) loses much of its interest since the decision of the 
House of Lords. As to the fact, that in many or some places the efficiency 
if not the continuance of the services of the Church will be seriously 
jeopardized, we cannot doubt it: but against even this trial must be set 
the relief which must accrue to the Church from the separation of dis- 
senters from our vestries. Not agreeing with Mr. Merewether’s argument, 
we feel bound to say that it is urged with temperance and some ability : 
his style, however, is so peculiar, and, we must add, so indescribable, that 
we present a specimen as a praxis for students of the English language. 
Mr. Merewether is criticising Mr. Walpole’s conduct in the Papal Aggres 
sion debates: ‘ This act or rather non-act was, I believe, the more mortify- 
‘ing to many, because on a similar proposition from the then member for 
‘ Bristol, Mr. Mills, with all the leading men either silent or against him, 
‘who would have supported Mr. Walpole, the minority Mr. Mills was in 
‘was of such a nature, that with the accession of support just alluded to as 
‘ refused, the proposition would to all appearance have obtained a majority.’ 
—P.19. 


‘The Day of Trial’ is an allegorical poem (Kerby). Our copy has a 
slip of paper pasted in it to the effect, ‘ that the work abounds in merit 
there can be no question whatever.—Rev. J. Fisk.’ Pace Fisk, we ven- 
ture to question Fisk’s judgment: it is dull and heavy, poor as contro- 
versy, poorer as verse. We give a specimen of the author’s abounding 
merit :— 

‘ He seem’d desirous now to take his leave ; 
And said, “ Well, Gratian, since you'll not receive 
My friendly invitation, I must go, 
And leave you to the fallacies you show ; 
Farewell: when next we meet, may we be found 
On ev’ry point treading on common ground.’” 


Archdeacon Berens’ ‘ Advice to Freshmen,’ (J. H. Parker,) is a good 
sound old-fashioned specimen of letter-writing, pleasantly recalling the age 
and manner of Jones of Nayland and Bishop Horne. 


It is enough to announce a second volume of ‘ Parochial Sermons,’ by 
Dr. Pusey, (J. H. Parker.) In warmth and loving tone we rank this set 
above any of the valued writer’s publications: and those who talk of the 
coldness and unevangelical character of ‘ Tractarian Sermons’ we recom- 
mend to study it. 


‘ The Warnings of Advent,’ (Whitaker,) is a set of Sermons preached last 
year in a new Church in the city, by various Clergymen. We welcome the 
volume not only for its own merits, but because it is an evidence of a grow- 
ing feeling that something more systematic and yet more exceptional must 
be attempted in dealing with the masses. These Sermons were delivered 
on every night in Advent; and had some of them been delivered in Moor- 
fields instead of a Church in Moor Lane, we think they would have told. 
As it is, we attempt to preach awakening Sermons, but we only get a con- 
gregation of those who already, in various degrees, seem awakened. 
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We are glad to announce the appearance, in a second and very cheap 
edition, of Archdeacon Wilberforce’s already classical work on the ‘ Holy 
Eucharist,’ (Mozleys,) to which we have elsewhere called attention at 
length. 


Mr. Robert Milman’s work on the ‘ Love of the Atonement,’ (Masters,) 
reached us too late to do more than advertise it. The plan is undeniably 
excellent, and as far as a hasty perusal would permit us to judge, we con- 
sider it well executed. We are glad to meet a writer of considerable powers 
in a more important walk than that of fiction. 


‘ Thoughts during Sickness,’ (J. H. Parker,) will commend itself to all, 
and they are many, who have learned to value the esteemed author’s furmer 
publications for the sick room. ‘This is a voice from the sick room, and we 
regret to say, from the writer’s own bed. It is imbued with that tender 
spirit, and practical sober tone, which has insured so much popularity for 
its predecessors. Mr. Brett’s profession stamps much value on his sugges- 
tions to the clergy on their practical treatment of the sick; much harm is 
done in the sick room by clerical ignorance of the first principles of psycho- 
logical and physiological knowledge. 


Mr. W. G. Cookesley has thought proper to state in a ‘ Letter to the 
Archbishop of Dublin,’ (Ridgway,) something about a lady which ‘he 
might confidently say he ‘new to be true.’ Upon being publicly and openly 
contradicted on this point, by no less a person than Dr. Pusey, Mr. Cookes- 
ley has the hardihood to answer that ‘he had in fact no means of exactly 
knowing’ that very thing which he had ‘ confidently said he knew to be true.’ 
Mr. Cookesley affects great zeal for the orthodoxy and purity of a charitable 
establishment with which he has no connexion whatever. He inquires 
what the Bishop of Exeter is about, and he complains to the Archbishop 
of Dublin that the Bishop of Oxford has had the scandalous wickedness to 
sanction a little book, which calls a seven-o’clock Service ‘ Early Morning 
Prayers.’ In turn, we inquire whether slander and false-witness are accom- 
plishments necessary for a Master of Eton? Into the substance of this 
pamphlet, after this specimen of its author's spirit, it would be superfluous 
to enter; as to its manner, it is characteristic. It is addressed to Arch- 
bishop Whately, and Archbishop Whately in reply refers his correspondent 
nine times to passages in—Archbishop Whately’s works, 

The question raised by Mr. King, of Trinity College, Dublin, in his ‘ Who 
was §. Titus?’ (Hodges & Smith,) is too extensive and difficult to admit 
of more than its statement in this place. He argues, and we are bound to 
say with great erudition, the identity of SS. Timothy and Titus. Much 
interesting matter on the character of Apollos is incidentally accumulated. 


That a new edition of Spelman’s celebrated work ‘ On Sacrilege,’ (Mas- 
ters,) has been called for, shows the interest which is felt on the subject. 
Whatever may be thought of the argument, and much of it is impregnable, 
—that is, any other account of the facts would involve far greater difficulties 
than Spelman’s solution, we mean, merely as an intellectual argument 
—the present handsome volume contains much interesting antiquarian, 
genealogical, and topographical information. We had expected a greater 
amount of additional matter than it appears to contain. 
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Mr. Newland’s collection of papers on ‘Confirmation and First Com- 
munion,’ (Masters,) consists of sermons, lectures, extracts, devotions, and 
catechetical specimens, full in material and neat in arrangement. The 
volume we consider a store-house on the subject; a manual to methodize, 
not to supersede, the individual exertions of the parish priest, in con- 
nexion with the most promising, and as things are, the only reliable, field of 
his labours. 


It is quite painful to say that, as regards the most disagreeable aspect 
of the matter, we are quite at one with Anglo-Maderensis, who has pub- 
lished a Letter to the Bishop of London on the subject of ‘ Foreign 
Chaplaincies.’ (Taunton: Woodley.) That such materials could possibly 
have been collected, and such a case made out, is simply distressing; and 
we have never concealed our own feeling on the subject. We are at issue 
with this writer on the ecclesiastical fact, viz. the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of London, or any other English Bishop. What we regret is, that either 
the Bishop did not sooner or more clearly announce his incapacity; or, 
rather, that he permitted his friends to claim it for him. If an apology is 
required for the tone of this pamphlet, it is to be found in the circumstance 
that its writer is personally concerned in the distress which he pictures— 
a circumstance, the intensity of which can only be understood by those 
who have personal knowledge of the case. 


‘Church Expansion,’ by Mr. Pearson of Knebworth, (Whitaker,) con- 
denses much of the floating feeling and suggestions of the day. 


‘Translations from Calderon,’ (Pickering,) by Mr. Fitzgerald, are an 
acquisition to British literature. The translator, although we think he 
was quite able to have dealt with the higher plays, of which, with the ex- 
ception of a fragment from the Magico Prodigioso, translated by Shelley, 
we are not familiar with any English version, has only taken up the inferior 
dramas, 

Mr. Murray’s ‘ Hand-Book for Naples and South Italy,’ equals Mr. Ford’s 
famous work on Spain in learning and accuracy, and exceeds it in taste 
and discretion. 

Hand-Books suggest Mr. Caswall’s very complete Ecclesiastical Hand- 
Book, for such name best describes it—‘ Scotland and the Scottish Church,’ 
(J. H. Parker.) It is historical, and, at the same time, a note-book of the 
writer’s travels. It combines, and not unhappily, the essay and dialogue : 
much of the work being in a diary form. Some sufficient, though not elabo- 
rate, antiquarian notices are interspersed; and a more than usually com- 
plete account of the Kirk, and its fortunes and disruptions, is supplied ; 
all this in a compass portable and cheap. 


Mr. Garden’s ‘ Lectures on the Beatitudes,’ (Rivington,) exhibit the valu- 
able qualities of the writer’s style—its freshness and persuasiveness—in a 
favourable specimen. Subjoined are some hints on the present position of 
the Scottish Church, which Mr, Garden’s recent connexion with it invests 
with peculiar value. 


‘Points of Essential Difference between the Church of England and the 
Kirk of Scotland’ (Grant), is a tract for local use, designed chiefly for the 
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other side of the Tweed: but it is, in fact, a complete manual of Church of 
England principles, and very suitable for ourselves. 


Those who know anything of Dr. Donaldson’s past efforts towards a 
radical reform of classical philology, will certainly not be surprised, but 
rather, probably, will have been expecting, and, so far as they accept his fun- 
damental principles, will hear with pleasure, that he has at length applied 
them to the still more herculean task of bringing the Shemitic tongues into 
more sociable proximity, or, truly speaking, their due family relation, to 
the noble stock of (popularly called) classic languages, by putting forth, 
briefly as bravely, a ‘Comparative Grammar of the Hebrew Language,’ 
(J. W. Parker.) For this act of courage he deserves, if not success, at 
least great credit, for thus staking the high sanction of his name on the 
endeavour practically to replace, as he avows, ‘ the puerile, irrational, and 
uninviting method of the Jewish teachers,’ and the needless ‘ difficulties’ 
thence arising, ‘of which Dr. Arnold complains,’ by ‘ one in which the 
classic scholar might compare the language’ (therefore as yet) ‘ unexplored, 
with those familiar to him.’ This attempt, we are disposed frankly to hail, 
as matter of congratulation, irrespective of the question of successful exe- 
cution: as to which, it would need longer space and time to offer any 
trustworthy decision; we are not, however, (he informs us) to receive it as 
a mere ‘ experiment,’ but, so far as the use of ‘ Bury School’ for some years 
past can warrant it, as a ‘result,’ successful, in the Doctor’s judgment 
and, at all events, a fait accompli. Those who tremble for the crumbling 
framework of the Masoretic formulas, may possibly take comfort, where 
we honestly confess our disappointment, that, in all his zeal for rational 
improvement of the system, Dr. Donaldson has not yet ventured to 
disturb the venerable mechanism of the Hebrew (so-called) conjugations ; 
and that all the mysteries of Pihel and Pw'hal, Pahal and Niph’hal, 
Hiph'hil, Hoph'hal, and Hithpo’ hel, still (to the seventeenth variety) remain 
to puzzle the admiring tyro. We agree with him entirely that the first, 
(if not main) difficulty in the way of Hebrew study, is its system of 
orthography; nor do we quarrel with his teaching it in English (though 
we rather would have called them Roman) characters; but, in his ‘ method 
of transcription’ (beside some few singular anomalies, and somewhat 
startling novelties, too intricate, however, to be noticed here in detail,) we 
regret, that giving all due credit, as he frankly does, to Mr. Greenfield, 
for so boldly setting him the example, in his English ‘ Hebrew Book of 
Genesis,’ yet Dr. Donaldson has not retained what gave it, in our judg- 
ment, its chief value, educationally speaking, as a true exponent, though 
in modern writing, of primeval words, preserving their essential, inefface- 
able distinction to the eye, of points from letters: by the simple but 
effectual expedient of Italic for the points, and for the letters, Roman type. 
We should prefer, indeed, small capitals for these, as harmonizing better in 
well-ordered files, and serried ranks, with Sanscrit, no less than Semitic 
lore. Nor does it make this less important, or its absence less injurious, 
but rather more so, that Dr. Donaldson intends each word to be at once by 
every student written out in real, genuine, old Hebrew, to its least iota, and 
minutest tittle: he complains of the ‘confusion in the mind of a beginner’ 
(first impressions being always stronger, and the worst most ineradicable) 
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from the unphilosophical use, by Mr. Greenfield, of our a and 9, for alef 
and ain; but surely this must seem simplicity itself, compared with an 
attempt to represent (distinctly?) as ¢hree breathings, ale/, he, and ain, by 
the same 4, preceded for the jirs¢ and second by the smooth and rough mark 
of the Greeks, and for the ¢hird, a minute # above the line; combined with 
similar devices of Gesenius, to distinguish the shewa both pure and mixed, 
we boldly challenge any uninitiated Jover of the Muses to pronounce, e. g. 
the titles of the conjugations, (pp. 41, 42,) which we have been content in 
quoting to leave room for, by the tolerably adequate device of what we call 
apostrophe, te represent our unaccented a, ¢, 0, or the French e sourd. Incon- 
clusion, we do this great work, in little compass, the best service of in- 
viting, as it does, the calm deliberate attention of comparative philologers— 
nay, of all classical as well as Hebrew scholars, who will all find here much 
valuable matter, full of suggestive, even if not always of confessedly con- 
clusive, wisdom ; and will thank the learned author for thus following’ so 
stoutly, yet not blindly or implicitly, our mighty masters, Grimm and 
Bopp, and all their following of Indo-German critics, and explorers in the 
vast primeval forest of comparative philology. 


We consider Mr. Charles Ingham Black’s ‘Messias and Anti-Messias,’ 
(Masters,) a very remarkable and ingenious work. Its object is to develop 
in the several dispensations the anti-christian idea, or principle always work- 
ing against and confronting the personal Messiah, and subsequently fighting 
against His Church, as a visible and personal Body. The anti-christian 
principle, a single but multiform spirit, Mr. Black detects in heathen philo- 
sophy and religion, in the great heresies, and in certain modern intellectual 
systems. There is too much learning and originality in this small volume 
to make it popular, but few works of the day exhibit a higher cast of 
thought and a more discriminating course of reading. Without accepting 
all its positions, we recommend this volume as far in advance of the sciolism 
and shallowness of our common theological literature. 


We are not familiar with the name of the Rev. Thomas Wilson, M.A. of 
C.C.C.Cambridge, author of ‘ Spiritual Catholicity,’ ‘ Travels in Syria, Pales- 
tine,’ &c. It appears, however, that this gentleman is still an English clergy- 
man, and has undertaken, in connexion with the Rev. J. A. Giles, D.C.L., to 
publish ‘an edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, with the object of diverging 
‘considerably from the point of view occupied by ecclesiastical authority in 
‘this country,’ that is, as it is afterwards expressed, of abandoning ‘the 
dilapidated citadel of “ Bibliolatry.”’ ‘In deference, however, to episcopal 
‘notice, Dr. Giles, as a clergyman on active duty, has become convinced of 
‘ the propriety of withdrawing from the joint editorship’ of Mr. T. Wilson’s 
undertaking: though his deference to his diocesan, whoever the Bishop 
may be, has not deterred Dr. Giles from supporting the collective work 
by his critical and historical erudition, nor from publishing at Mr. Chap- 
man’s, a work which we have not seen, ‘ Hebrew Records ;’ concerning the 
age, authorship, and authenticity of the Books of the Old ‘Testament,’ and 
advertising a similar publication on the ‘Christian Records.’ Part I. of 
Mr. Wilson’s undertaking, ‘ The Holy Bible, &c. with Notes, Critical, Prac- 
tical, and Devotional,’ (John Chapman,) is before us. It would be most 
fair to Mr. Wilson to give in his own words ‘a brief abstract of such reli- 
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‘ gious and theological principles as form the groundwork of his commen- 
‘tary?’ 

‘ 1.— Supernatural claims for the Bible are denied, not only from a belief that 
‘ its Writings are all within the scope of the Human Spirit and Understand- 
‘ ing, but also in pursuance of a principle which ignores “ supernaturalism ” 
‘ altogether as being destitute of rational or religious congruity with the 
‘ Will and Way of the Creator as revealed in His Works Let it not 
‘be thought that a reverential Commentary upon the Hebrew Scriptures 
‘ must needs involve an acceptance of Mythology for History, Poetry for 
‘ Prose, or Fiction for Fact. The world has had enough of a mental 
‘ prostration that tends little to the honour of God or Man. The Bible 
‘ abounds in:words and thoughts which, if imposed as of divine authority, 
* cannot but derogate deplorably from the “reasonable service” which in 
‘ these latter days it is man’s highest privilege to offer to his Maker. Yet 
‘may Biblical “wars of the Lord” be no less worthy of annotation or 
‘ analysis than the classic themes which have so often occupied Church 
‘scholarship on cantos of a Trojan Iliad or choruses of a Greek Drama.’ 
—p. iv. 

rt . Miracles.—“ Miracles,” as meaning exceptional phenomena, worked 
‘ by the agency of invisible Powers, to impress the imagination or arrest 
‘the attention of Man, are not denied. All that is denied is the religious 
‘ obligation to believe them on reported testimony.’—Jdid. 

*1X. Atonement and Imputation.—These transcendental doctrines, like 
‘ those of fatalism and predestination, can be explained as involving recon- 
‘ dite truths in reference to the Infinite, but nevertheless may be fallacious 
‘and perilous when mooted in connexion with the Finite. It is indiz- 
‘ putable, for example (to borrow a physical illustration), that everything 
‘on our earth gravitates towards the Sun, yet for a man to regulate his 
‘movements according to solar rather than terrestrial attraction would 
* ensure his destruction. From the beginning of the Pentateuch to the end 
‘ of the Apocalypse there is a divine voice warning and saving all who will 
‘ listen—“ If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou doest not 
‘ well, sin lieth at thy door.” ‘Let no man deceive you,” says the Apostle; 
* “whatsoever a man soweth, that also shall he reap!” —P. vi. 

‘ X. Punishment for Sin—All violations of divine or natural laws are 
‘believed, both from Theory and Experience, to entail corresponding 
‘ penalties. These penalties are not to be regarded as proceeding from the 
‘ vengeance of a wrathful God, but as part of the training discipline of Him 
‘who chastens the Son he loves. The infinite duration and intensity of 
‘ punishment, as usually taught by Churches, is a demoralizing and irreli- 
‘gious dogma. Infinity admits neither of degree nor discrimination; 
‘ whereas the Bible speaks of “ many ” stripes or “few,” in proportion to 
‘ the offence. The shades of merit and demerit among the best and worst 
‘of men, mingle so imperceptibly as hardly to be humanly distinguished. 
‘ Hence ‘ Judge not,” “ Condemn not.” ’—Jdid. 

In fulfilment of these promises, Mr. Wilson speaks of ‘the stupendous 
‘ unreason of making our justification dependent upon a mental conviction 
‘ of the authenticity and genuineness of the whole Bible,’ p. 7. The com- | 
mentator is ‘profoundly persuaded that either covenant is totally and 
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‘ irreconcilably opposed to the idea of propitiating the Creator by infliction, 
‘ or endurance of a painful and bloody death,’ p.11. The Bible chronology 
is of course abandoned; ‘the first eleven chapters of Genesis are devoted 
‘to mythological or sacred poetical legends . . . the opening panorama of 
‘ Heaven, Earth, Darkness, and the Deep, is a sublime effort of poetical 
‘genius,’ ‘Man’s first disobedience is a sacred drama,’ and ‘the loss of 
‘ Eden a myth.’—Pp. 83, 84. By way of a concluding specimen, both of 
the principles of this new Christianity and of the nonsense in which it is 
preached, we subjoin a portion of the ‘ Retrospective Note on the Mytho- 
logical Tradition of Genesis,’ p. 83 :— 

‘We may believe the astronomy of Genesis to have been current with 
‘ shepherds of Shinar. In better accordance, however, with later conclusions, 
‘ vegetable and animal life is described as rising in physiological gradation 
‘ from grass to cattle, from the moss of the rock to the fruit-tree yielding 
‘ fruit, through fish, fowl, and creeping thing, up to the beast of the field, 
‘and Man, the divine climax, moulded in the likeness of his Maker. 

‘ The element of Time is specified, but particularises no definite intervals 
‘between granite and the lichen, the trilobite and the mammalia, or any 
‘ other of the intermediate stages of organic or inorganic existence. The 
‘six days are by some extended indeed to periods of a thousand years 
‘each, but even this moderate attempt at secularizing Mosaic measure- 
‘ments is not authorized by a candid construction of the text. The Insti- 
‘tution of the Sabbath being referred to the repose of Elohim on the 
‘ seventh day, renders it nearly certain that the writer restricted the forma- 
‘ tion and sanctification of his Cosmos to the lapse of a week, or one quarter 
‘ of the moon’s sidereal course. Such an apotheosis of the National Festival 
‘ sufficiently explains the otherwise insignificant limitation of Elohistic 
‘ activity. 

‘ At least two different traditions seem to have been interwoven into the 
‘account of the creation of ADAM. They appear best reconciled by sup- 
‘ posing the name to be collective for an androgynous Human Being—“ In 
‘the image of God created he him, male and female created he them.” 
‘ Woman, according to the Jehovistic account, is only subsequently sepa- 
‘rated into distinct existence from that state of integral union, in which 
‘ she was first formed with her partner, “‘ bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh.” .... 

‘ The incongruity of various traditions or shreds of traditions, conscien- 
‘tiously but inartistically interwoven, renders it perhaps impossible to 
‘reconcile any explanation of the general narrative with all its particulars 
‘ expressed or omissions understood. It is allowable, however, to suppose 
‘ that the apologue of the serpent, the fruit, and the fig-leaf, represents the 
‘ desire of life, of love and of knowledge, as first insinuating itself grace- 
‘fully and persuasively into the bosom of the more gentle, fervid and 
‘imaginative half of humanity. Eve, or “ maternal life,” listens to the 
‘ subtle charmer twining round her genial heart, and acting on irresistible 
‘impulse shares the reserved fruits of paradise with her entranced consort. 
‘For a while, the serpent’s words are justified; our first parents are as 
* Gods—but, alas! a rising cloud overshadows the hour of ecstasy. 

a medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid.” 
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‘The proud anticipation of generic immortality through an endless 
‘ series of representatives stamped in their own image, is darkened to the 
‘ awakening pair by a degrading consciousness of virtue gone out of them, 
‘a depressing perception of life lost as well as of life bestowed. The 
‘ abashed spirit, daunted for a while by sensuous triumph, now profits by 
* the lull to resume the soul’s supremacy of divine right—they for the first 
‘ time know that they are naked, and feel that they are ashamed. A painful 
‘ presentiment that perpetual generation is incompatible with individual 
‘immortality, embitters the sweetest fruit with a deadly twang of dust and 
‘ ashes—they for the first time know and feel that they shail surely die. 
‘ The soul blushes for the body, and death greets life with a grim smile— 
‘ grim but not hostile, for all flesh is grass ; and how could it spring young 
‘ and green without the scythe of that stern mower of the mortal harvest?’ 


Mr. Bolton’s Hulsean Prize ‘ Essay on the Evidences of Christianity as 
exhibited in the writings of its Apologists down to Augustine,’ (Macmillan, ) 
is an able and scholarly digest of patristic passages on the several topics of 
‘ antecedent probability,’ ‘ antiquity,’ ‘ prophecy,’ ‘ miracles,’ ‘ reasonable- 
ness of doctrine,’ ‘ superior morality,’ ‘and success of the gospel.’ The 
work is highly creditable to its author. 


Mr. C, Hardwick's ‘ History of the Christian Church from the Seventh 
Century to the Reformation,’ is in form the first instalment of a series of 
theological manuals, proposed for publication by Macmillan of Cambridge, 
an undertaking which we shall watch with interest ; but in substance Mr, 
Hardwick has produced a substantial treatise on the Medieval Church. 
It is, of course, but a directory to the subject, cast in the more favourable 
form of German hand-books, full in references and authority, systematic 
and formal in division, with enough of life in the style to counteract the 
dryness inseparable from its brevity, and exhibiting the results rather than 
the principles of investigation, Mr. Hardwick is to be congratulated on 
the successful achievement of a difficult task. 


The late Mr. Macvey Napier, editor of the Edinburgh Review, has left 
two remarkable biographical sketches, ‘ Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 
which have been published, or rather reprinted by Macmillan. Mr. Napier 
as far exceeds Macaulay in conscientious adherence to mere facts, as he falls 
below him in style. In the life of Bacon we observe a just conception of 
the great Chancellor equally removed from Basil Montagu’s idle hero- 
worship, and the disparaging tone of more recent biographers ; Mr. Napier 
is, however, more concerned with the philosopher than the jurist and poli- 
tician : and in the sketch of Raleigh we observe notice of some new facts, 
and a clear vindication of some, at least, of the points misunderstood in 
Raleigh’s career. 


Commander Burrows has printed a very engaging and interesting paper 
on ‘ Pitcairn’s Island,’ (Whitaker,) which he delivered in the shape of a 
lecture. 

‘An Analysis of the Church Catechism in a tabular form,’ (J. H. Parker,) 
is sound in itself; but we own to an impression that the clergyman who 
cannot analyse the Catechism for himself, is not fit to catechise. We do 
not wish to encourage mere lazy vain repetitions in catechising. 
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‘Russia and Turkey, the present Crisis foreseen and foretold,’ (Masters,) 
is the republication of some able political letters which appeared in the 
‘Morning Chronicle’ and ‘Guardian’ at various times, pointing out the 
dangers accruing from the attempts making to establish a nominal Pro- 
testantism in the East. These letters are the production of one personally 
acquainted with oriental questions, and are very important. In connexion 
with this subject, we would announce to our readers that an important 
document is in course of signature, circulated by an influential committee, 
which is addressed to the heads of the orthodox Churches, protesting 
against, and disavowing, the schismatical proceedings of Bishop Gobat. 
Signatures may be sent to Mr. Neale, of East Grinstead. That there is 
ample ground for this appeal, the following Paper, circulated by the Com- 
mittee, sufficiently proves :— 


Copy of a Letter commendatory from William, late Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to the Eastern Patriarchs ; on occasion of the Mission of the late Bishop Michael 
Alexander.—(From the Ecclesiastical Gazette, vol. iv. p. 142.) 


‘ To the Right Reverend our Brothers in Christ, the Prelates and Bishops 
of the Ancient and Apostolic Churches in Syria and the countries 
adjacent, greeting in the Lord :— 

‘We William, by Divine Providence, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of all England and Metropolitan, most earnestly commend to your brotherly 
love the Right Rev. Michael Solomon Alexander, Doctor in Divinity, whom 
we, being well assured of his learning and piety, have consecrated to the 
office of a Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland, according 
to the ordinances of our holy and apostolic Church, and, having obtained 
the consent of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, have sent out to Jerusalem 
with authority to exercise spiritual jurisdiction over the Clergy and con- 
gregations of our Church, which are now, or which hereafter may be, esta- 
blished in the countries above mentioned. And in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding in regard to this our purpose, we think it right to make 
known to you that we have charged the said Bishop our Brother not to 
intermeddle in any way with the jurisdiction of the Prelates, or other Eccle- 
siastical Dignitaries bearing rule in the Churches of the East, but to show 
them due reverence and honour, and to be ready on all occasions, and by 
all the means in his power, to promote a mutual interchange of respect, 
courtesy, and kindness. We have good reason to believe that our Brother 
is willing, and will feel himself in conscience bound, to follow these our 
instructions; and we beseech you, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to receive him as a brother, and to assist him, as opportunity may offer, 
with your good offices. 

‘ We trust that your Holinesses will accept this communication as a tes- 
timony of our respect and affection, and of our hearty desire to renew 
that amicable intercourse with the ancient Churches of the East, which has 
been suspended for ages, and which, if restored, may have the effect, with 
the blessing of God, of putting an end to divisions which have brought 
the most grievous calamities on the Church of Christ. 

‘In this hope, and with sentiments of the highest respect for your Holi- 
nesses, we have affixed our archiepiscopal seal to this letter, written with 
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our own hand at our palace of Lambeth, on the twenty-third day of 
November, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 


forty-one.’ 


Extracts from an Encyclic of Bishop Samuel Gobat, successor of the late Bishop 
Michael Alexander.—(Printed in the Jewish Intelligencer of January, 1852.) 


‘Samuel, by Divine permission, Bishop of the United Church of England 
and Ireland at Jerusalem, to all the brethren, who in every place call 
upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and especially to 
those whose hearts’ desire and prayer to God for Israel is that they may 
by saved: Grace, mercy, and peace be multiplied. 

* * * * * * * * * 

‘ The power of darkness is displaying an activity altogether frightful, to 
prevent the light of the Gospel from penetrating into this dark abode of 
superstition and worldliness. 

‘ This Bible Reader has been the means of exciting a spirit of research 
amongst a good number of Priests; but they are so strictly watched that 
it would not be prudent to enter into any details, except that latterly one, 
a young man, who began to show his attachment to the Gospel, has been 
suddenly removed to some confinement hitherto unknown to me. 

‘ The third Scripture Reader, Michael, has been engaged for some time 
in the spring in visiting the low country, Ramlah, Lidd, and Jaffa; but 
there he found a strong opposition to the Gospel; people afraid of one 
another and of their priests, did not dare to speak to him. He could, 
however, collect a few in some retired places, when he learned that a good 
number of persons are secretly reading the word of God. He has spent 
several summer months at Nazareth. He could not visit Salt on account 
of the disturbances which have scattered our friends of Salt into the 
mountains. 

‘ Although the general movement mentioned in my two last letters has con- 
siderably subsided, yet there is a door open in this country for preaching 
the Gospel to the natives; and I am most thankful to state that the Church 
Missionary Society have resolved to send missionaries into this open field of 
labour. One, the Rev. Mr. Klein, has been already two months occupied in 
learning the first rudiments of the language, previous to his settling as pastor 
of the Protestant cominunity of Nazareth. Another is expected here ina few 
days, who, being well acquainted with modern Greek and Turkish, will in 
the first place labour among the thousands of ignorant pilgrims who yearly 
visit Jerusalem. Here, in Jerusalem, there are many Latins, Greeks, and 
Armenians, who more or less earnestly seek the truth; but they are 
almost all poor, and their dependence on the convents is to them a formid- 
able obstacle; for when any one begins seriously to read the Bible, or 
sends his children to my school, or attends the Bible and Prayer meeting 
in Arabic (in Michael’s house), he is at once ordered by his Priest to desist ; 
and if he does not immediately submit, he is driven out of his dwelling, 
belonging generally to a convent. Thus latterly, two families, belonging 
formerly to the Latins, were at once driven, or were rather thrown, out of 
their dwellings, because they would not give up their Bibles to be burnt. 
When thus driven out of their lodgings for the word of God’s sake, which 
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we endeavour to preach and to spread, it would be too cruel not to provide 
houses for them, although they may not yet have given proof of a thorough 
conversion of heart. I therefore generally pay house-rent for them, as 
long as they do well and need my help. 

‘ With respect to Nablous, it would require volumes to relate all the 
intrigues, bribes, repeated promises, and threatenings, which the bishops and 
monks of the Greek convent here have employed, in order to stop and to 
destroy, if possible, the good work! going on at Nablous, on the one hand; 
and on the other hand, the simplicity, and good sense, and superior wisdom, 
with which it has been given the Evangelical Christians to stand their 
ground, and to bafile all the cunning and efforts of their opponents. The 
convent began by sending a cunning and clever deacon to Nablous, with 
presents for the influential persons in the place, to open a school in which 
several modern languages were to be taught, and in general superior to my 
school. When all the people were invited to send their children to that 
school, with the promise that the convent would pay tribute to government 
for all those who should send their children, about twenty fathers of families 
signed a letter to me, asking me what they should do. As I have always 
endeavoured to soften their feelings towards their ecclesiastical superiors, 
whom they did not trust, I wrote in answer that, provided they take the 
word of God for their guide in all things, I should advise them not to ac- 
cept bribes, but to keep on good terms with the deacon, and if they thought 
it was for the good of their children, to send them to his school. Some of 
them did send them, so that my school was reduced to twenty boys. How- 
ever, after two or three weeks they felt uneasy, and after consultation 
they went in a body to the deacon, to ask him to teach the Bible to 
their children. ‘“ We read and teach the Psalms,” said the deacon, 
“and that is enough.” “It is not enough for us,” said the men; “ we 
want the whole Bible to be taught to our children.” And then the deacon 
told them he would not introduce the Bible into his school, they took their 
children away to my school again, in which I am thankful to say the 
children continue to make good progress in the knowledge of Scripture. It 
contains now thirty-eight children, chiefly boys. After the above, the monks, 
observing that in all things the people ask, and are disposed to follow, 
the advice of my agent, made all their efforts to bear upon him; flattery, 
direct and indirect promises and threatenings, all were employed to draw 
him into their nets. But in all this he has behaved as if inspired by Divine 
Wisdom. 

‘In consequence of the tyranny and persecution formerly exercised at 
Nazareth against those who read the Bible, about twenty families have 
been led to leave their churches and constitute themselves into a Protestant 
community, now recognised and protected by Government as such. This 
step was premature, and I do not wish to convey the idea that those 
Protestants are really converted persons. The Rev. Mr. Bowen, of the 
Church Missionary Society, has spent some months this summer in Naza- 





1 Dr. Gobat says afterwards, ‘ However, I have desired Mr. Schwartz to come 
and spend next winter at Nazareth and Nablous, to labour with the Rev. Mr. 
Klein, until the latter is better acquainted with the language and character of the 
people.’ 
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reth, and finds that there is a great mixture of pure and spurious motives 
at work among them; but yet he is convinced that there are individuals 
who really seek the saving truth, and, at any rate, there is a good oppor- 
tunity for preaching the Gospel in Galilee. 

‘ Finally, beloved brethren, I thank all those of you who have hitherto 
helped and supported us—by your prayers, your advice, and your money— 
to carry on the work entrusted to us; especially the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, and the Church Missionary 
Society. 

. And, commending myself and fellow-labourers, both lay and clerical, 
together with all the subjects mentioned above, to your intercessory 
prayers,—I remain, your humble servant and brother, 

* Jerusalem, Oct, 30th, 1851.’ *S, ANGL, HIEROSOL.’ 


Some sound ‘ Letters on the Supremacy,’ (Masters,) have been published 
by Mr. Jones, of Bideford. 


The Reports of the ‘Tithe Redemption Trust’ and the ‘ Scottish Church 
Society’ are of unusual interest. 


‘The Herb of the Field,’ (Mozley,) is the title of a reprint of ‘Chapters 
on Flowers,’ originally published in the ‘ Magazine for the Young.’ There 
is much information, as well as proof of a poetical spirit, in this collection ; 
it betrays a reverent and religious appreciation of scenery, and exhibits the 
notion of a Flora Christiana, and this without affectation. 


Of single Tracts and Sermons, and works of a similar practical cast, we 
have to mention—1, and with especial commendation, Mr. Carter’s ‘ Day 
of Prayer ;’ also, 2. ‘ Devotional Aids for the private Use of the Clergy ;’ both 
published by Masters. In the latter Manual, some affectations may be 
pardoned for its general propriety of aim. 3. ‘The Mirror of Young 
Christians,’ (Mastets,) translated and adapted from the French, and which 
received an imprimatur from the Bishop of Brechin. 4. ‘The Christian 
Servant,’ (Masters,) an excellent idea well worked out. 5. ‘ The Slavery 
of Sin,’ (Macmillan,) an unusually practical Prize Essay, by Mr. Alfred Lee. 
6. ‘The Church’s Office towards the Young,’ (J. H. Parker,) a beautiful 
Sermon by Mr. Armstrong. 7. ‘The Healing of the Conscience,’ (Bedford : 
Timzus,) a Visitation Sermon by Mr. Carr. 8. ‘A Voice from Mines,’ 
(Wolverhampton: Parker,) a volume by Mr. Pearce. 9. ‘Sermons to the 
Blind,’ by Mr. Johns, (Simpkin,) suitable, however, to others also. 
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